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The  steamer  SflTeropolis  was  sharply 
and  steadily  deaving  the  broad,  plaeid  alial« 
lows  of  tbe  Saeramento  SiTer.  A  large 
wave  like  an  eagre,  diyergisg  from  its  how, 
was  extending  to  either  bank,  swampng 
the  tales  and  threaitening  to  submerge  the 
lower  levees.  The  great  boatttself — avast 
but  delicate  strucUire  of  airy  stories,  hang- 
ing galleries,  fragile  oc^onnades,  gilded  eer« 
nioes,  and  resplendent  frescoes — wasthfob- 
bing  thronghoat  its  whole  perilous  lengA 
with  the  poise  of  high  pressure  and  the 
strong  monotmoiis  beat  of  a  powerful  pis* 
ton.  Floods  of  foam  pourii^  from  the 
high  paddle-boxes  on  either  side  and  re- 
miiting  in  the  wake  of  flie  boat  left  belmid 
a  traek  of  damJing  whiteness,  over  wbUk 
trailed  two  dense  blade  bamms  flnng  from 
its  lofty 
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Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  had  quietly  emerged 
from  his  stateroom  on  deck  and  was  look- 
ing over  the  guards.  His  hands  were  rest- 
ing lightly  on  his  hips  over  the  delicate 
curves  of  his  white  waistcoat,  and  he  was 
whistlmg  softly,  possibly  some  air  to  wHch 
he  had  made  certain  card-playing  passen- 
gers dance  the  night  before.  He  was  in 
comfortable  case,  and  his  soft  brown  eyes 
under  their  long  lashes  were  reiled  with 
gentle  tolerance  of  all  things.  He  glanced 
lazily  along  the  empty  hurricane  deck  for- 
ward;  he  glanced  lazily  down  to  the  saloon 
deck  below  him.  Far  out  against  the 
guards  below  him  leaned  a  young  girl. 
Mr.  Hamlin  knitted  his  brows  slightly. 

He  remembered  her  at  once.  She  had 
come  on  board  that  morning  with  one  Ned 
Stratton,  a  brother  gambler,  but  neither  a 
favorite  nor  intimate  of  Jack's.  From  cer- 
tain indications  in  the  pair,  Jack  had  in- 
ferred that  she  was  some  foolish  or  reckless 
creature  whom  *^£d ''  had  ^^got  on  a  string," 
and  was  spiriting  away  from  her  friends 
and  family.  With  the  abstract  morality  of 
this  situation  Jack  was  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned. For  himself  he  did  not  indulge  in 
that  sort  of  game;  the  inexperience  and 
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yacillations  of  innocenoe  were  apt  to  be 
bothersome,  and  besides,  a  certain  modest 
doubt  of  bis  own  competency  to  make  an 
oridoial  selection  bad  always  made  bim  pre- 
f er^nfine  his  gdkntri^  to  tiie  wiJ  of 
men  of  greater  judgment  tban  himsetf  wbo 
bad.  But  it  suddenly  occurred  to  bim  that 
he  bad  seen  Stratton  quickly  slip  off  the 
boat  at  the  last  landing  stage*  Abl  that 
was  it ;  be  bad  cast  away  and  deserted  her. 
It  was  an  old  story.  Jack  smiled.  But  be 
was  not  greatly  amused  with  Stratton. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  seemed  to  be  cling* 
ing  to  the  network  railing,  as  if  to  support 
berself ,  although  she  was  gazing  fixedly  at 
the  yellow  glancing  ourreDit  below,  which 
seemed  to  be  sucked  down  and  swallowed 
in  the  paddle-box  as  the  boat  swept  on.  It 
certainly  was  a  fascinating  sight — this 
sloping  rapid,  buriying  on  to  bury  itself 
under  the  crushing  wheels.  For  a  brief 
moment  Jack  saw  bow  they  would  seize  any- 
thing floating  on  that  ghastly  incline,  whirl 
it  round  in  one  awful  revolution  of  the  beat- 
ing paddles,  and  then  bury  it,  broken  and 
shattered  out  of  all  recognition,  deep  in  the 
muddy  undercurrent  of  the  stream  behind 
them. 


I  .^m ^^  .jm_. 
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Bhe  iM>ved  sway  piesmify  wi A  an  odd, 
stiff  stop,  ebafing  her  glof^ed  Iniids  togedier 
as  if  tliey  bad  beoame  stiffened  too  in  lier 
rigid  grasp  of  the  railing.  Jack  letsmely 
watehed  her  as  she  moved  along  Hie  narrow 
strip  of  deek.  She  was  not  at  all  to  his 
taste,  —  a  rather  pfain^  girl  with  a  mstie 
manner  and  a  great  deal  of  brown  hair 
under  her  straw  hat.  She  might  ha^e 
looked  better  had  she  not  been  so  hi^gard. 
When  she  reached  the  door  of  Hie  saloon 
she  pansed,  and  tiien,  taming  suddenly, 
began  to  walk  qniokly  back  again.  As  she 
neared  the  spot  where  die  had  been  stand- 
ing her  pace  slackened,  and  when  she 
reached  the  railing  she  seemed  to  relapse 
against  it  in  her  former  helpless  fashion. 
Jack  became  lazily  interested.  Suddenly 
she  lifted  her  head  and  cast  a  quick  glance 
around  and  above  her.  In  that  momentary 
lifting  of  her  face  Jade  saw  her  expres- 
sion. Whaterer  it  was,  his  own  changed  in- 
stantfy;  the  next  moment  there  was  a  cradi 
on  the  lower  deck.  It  was  Jack  who  had 
swung  himself  over  the  rail  and  dropped  ten 
feet,  to  her  side.  But  not  before  she  had 
placed  one  foot  in  the  meshes  of  the  netting 
and  had  gripped  the  railing  for  a  spring. 
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The  noise  of  Jack's  faU  miglit  ktve 
seemed  to  her  bewildered  fancy  an  h  paart 
of  her  frantie  set,  for  she  fell  forward 
vacantly  on  the  railing.  But  by  this  time 
Jack  had  grasped  her  ann  as  if  to  help 
himself  to  his  feet. 

^I  might  have  killed  myself  by  that 
foolin',  mightn't  I?*'  he  said  eheerftdly. 

The  sound  of  a  voice  so  near  her  seemed 
to  recall  to  her  daased  sense  the  uncompleted 
aetkm  his  fall  had  arrested*  She  made  a 
convulsive  bound  towards  the  railing,  but 
Jack  held  her  fast. 

""Don't,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  ""don't, 
it  won't  pay.  It 's  the  sickest  game  that 
ever  was  played  by  man  or  woman.  Come 
heiel" 

He  drew  her  towards  an  empty  state- 
room idiose  door  was  swinging  on  its  hinges 
a  few  feet  hom  Afoau  She  was  trembling 
violently;  he  half  led^  half  pushed  Yier  into 
die  room,  dosed  the  door  and  stood  with  hie 
badL  againet  it  as  she  dropped  into  a  diair. 
She  looked  at  him  vaeanify;  the  agitation 
she  waa  mkb^gMog  inwaidfy  had  left  her 
no  sense  of  outward  peieeption. 

'*Toa  kmm  StuMom  wotOd  be  amUMy 
ifled."       r 1  J«<k  mdfy,    **He's  jiMk 
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stepped  out  to  see  a  friend  and  got  left  by 
the  fool  boat.  He  'U  be  along  by  the  next 
steamer,  and  you  're  bound  to  meet  him  in 
Sacramento." 

Her  staring  eyes  seemed  suddenly  to 
grasp  his  meaning.  But  to  his  surprise  she 
burst  out  with  a  certain  hysterical  despera- 
tion, ^^Nol  no!  Never!  nether  again!  Let 
me  pass!  I  must  go,"  and  struggled  to 
regain  the  door.  Jack,  albeit  singularly 
relieved  to  know  that  she  shared  his  private 
sentiments  regarding  Stratton,  nevertheless 
resisted  her.  Whereat  she  suddenly  turned 
white,  reeled  back,  and  sank  in  a  dead  faint 
in  the  chair. 

The  gambler  tamed,  drew  the  key  from 
the  inside  of  the  door,  passed  out,  locking 
it  behind  him,  and  walked  leisurely  into  the 
main  saloon.  ^^Mrs.  Johnson,"  he  said 
gravely,  addressing  the  stewardess,  a  lall 
mulatto,  with  his  usual  winsome  suprem- 
acy over  dependents  and  children,  ^^you  'U 
oblige  me  if  you  'U  corral  a  few  smelling 
salts,  vinaigrettes,  hairpins,  and  violet  pow- 
der, and  unload  them  in  deck  stateroom  No. 
257.     There 's  a  lady  "  — 

**A  lady,  Marse  Hamlin?"  interrupted 
the  mulatto,  with  an  archly  significant  flash 
df  her  white  teeth. 
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^A  lady,"  continued  Jaek  with  una- 
bashed  gravity,  ^^in  a  sort  of  conniption 
fit.  A  rdative  of  mine;  in  fact  a  nieoCf 
my  only  sister's  child.  Hadn't  seen  each 
other  for  ten  years,  and  it  was  too  much  for 
her." 

The  woman  glanced  at  him  with  a  nun- 
gling  of  ineredulons  belief ,  but  delig^ited 
obedience,  hurriedly  gathered  a  few  arti* 
des  from  her  cabin,  and  followed  him  to  No« 
257.  The  young  girl  was  still  unoonscioas* 
The  stewardess  applied  a  few  restoratiTea 
with  the  skill  of  long  experience,  and  the 
young  girl  opened  Yier  eyes.  Tbqr  turned 
Tacantfy  from  the  stewaidesa  to  Jack  with 
a  look  of  half  recognition  and  half  fxi^bt^ 
coed  inquiry.  ^  Yes/'  said  Jade,  addiess- 
ing  the  qres,  although  ostentationsly  speak' 
ing  to  Mrs*  J^dmson^  '^she'd  only  just 
eone  by  sfeeaaer  to  'Frisco  and  waan't  ex* 
peetii^  to  see  me,  aad  we  dropped  vq^ 
iafto  eadi  oAer  bste  on  tibe  boat  Aad  I 
haren't  sees  her  sinee  she  waa  so  Iti^ 
Smber  ILuj  au^Kt  to  hare  warned  me  by 
lett^;  but  she  waa  always  a  ikiod  ai  letter 
writing.  There,  lint  ^  do,  Mrs.  Jokasea^ 
She 's  eoHiiag  voaaad;  I  reehoa  I  eaa  aiaa' 
ageiherest.    Bat  yea  (o mw aa4  tell tti 
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pmser  I  want  one  of  ihofle  inside  staterooms 
for  mj  niece, —>99^  nieee^  you  hear,  —  so 
tlutt  jott  can  be  near  her  and  look  after 
her." 

As  the  stewardess  turned  obediently  away 
the  young  girl  attempted  to  rise,  but  Jack 
checked  her.  ^^No,"  he  said,  ahnost 
iMTusqaely;  ^*yoa  and  I  hftve  smne  talking 
to  do  before  she  geta  back,  and  we  've  no 
time  for  foolin'.  You  heard  what  I  told 
her  just  nowl  Well,  it 's  got  to  be  as  I 
said,  you  sahe.  As  long  as  you^re  on  this 
boat  you  're  my  niece,  and  my  sister  Mary's 
diild.  As  I  haven't  got  any  sister  Mary, 
you  don't  run  any  risk  of  falling  foul  of 
her,  and  you  ain't  taking  any  one's  place. 
That  settles  thai.  Now,  do  you  or  do  you 
not  want  to  see  that  man  again?  Say  yes, 
and  if  he 's  anywhere  above  groimd  I  'U 
yank  him  over  to  you  as  soon  as  we  toud 
shore."  He  had  no  idea  of  interfering  with 
his  colleague's  amours,  but  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  Stratton  pay  for  the  Ix^her 
their  slovenly  sequence  had  caused  him. 
Yet  he  was  relieved  and  astonished  by 
her  frantic  gesture  of  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence. ^  No  ?  "  he  repeated  grimly. 
^  Well)  that  settles  that.     Now,  look  here; 
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before  she  oomes — do  jon  want  to 
go  back  home  to  your  friends  ?  '* 

But  here  occurred  what  he  had  dreaded 
most  and  probably  thought  he  had  escaped. 
She  had  stared  at  him,  at  the  stewardess, 
ftt  die  walls,  with  abstracted,  raoant,  and 
bewildered,  but  always  undimmed  and  un- 
moistened  eyes.  A  sudden  oonvulskm 
shook  her  whole  frame,  her  blank  expres* 
aian  broke  like  a  shattered  mirror,  she 
threw  her  hands  oy<er  her  eyes  and  fell  for* 
ward  witii  her  face  to  the  baok  of  her  chair 
in  an  outburst  of  tears. 

Alas  for  Jackl  with  the  breaking  up  of 
tibose  sealed  fountains  came  her  speech  also, 
at  first  disconnected  and  incoherent,  and 
Aen  despairing  and  pasrionate.  Vol  die 
had  no  longer  friends  or  homel  She  had 
lost  and  disgraeed  them!  She  had  die- 
gmeed  hendft  There  was  no  home  for 
her  bat  die  grafe.  Wliy  had  JaA  snatched 
herfremii?  Then,  bit  by  Mi,  she  yieUed 
wf  her  stoffy,  -*  a  story  deddedly  eommon* 
place  to  Jade,  — iateffisHnf,  and  eren  irri^ 
tafting  to  his  iastidionsneei  She  was  a 
sdioo^iil  (not  erctt  a  ttm^rmA  fpA^  but  tiie 
inmate  of  a  Presbytsriaa  iemale  aeadeaij 
atNapa.  Jack 
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to  haye  oaee  seen  oertain  of  the  pupils  walk* 
ing  with  a  teacher),  and  die  Ured  with  her 
married  sister.  She  had  seen  Stratton  while 
going  to  and  fro  on  the  San  Franeisoo  boat; 
she  had  exchai^ed  notes  with  him,  had  met 
him  se^etly,  and  finally  consented  to  elope 
with  him  to  Sacramento,  only  to  diseofwr 
when  the  boat  had  left  the  wharf  the  real  na» 
tore  of  his  intentions.  Jack  listened  wiA 
infinite  weariness  and  inward  chafing.  He 
had  read  all  this  before  in  cheap  noyelettes, 
in  the  police  reports,  in  the  Sunday  papers; 
he  had  heard  a  street  preachy  dedaim 
against  it,  and  warn  young  women  of  the 
serpent-like  wiles  of  tempters  of  the  Strat- 
ton yariety.  But  eyen  now  Jack  failed  to 
recognize  Stratton  as  a  serpent,  or  indeed 
anything  but  a  blundering  cheat  and  clown, 
who  had  left  his  dirty  'prentice  work  on  his 
(Jack's)  hands.  But  die  girl  was  helpless 
and,  it  seemed,  homeless,  all  through  a  cer* 
tain  desperation  of  feeling  which,  in  spite 
of  her  tears,  he  could  not  but  respect.  That 
momentary  shadow  of  death  had  exalted 
her.  He  stroked  his  mustache,  pulled  down 
his  white  waistcoat  and  let  her  cry,  without 
saying  anything.  He  did  not  know  that 
this  most  objectionable  phase  of  her  misery 
was  her  salvation  and  his  own. 
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But  the  stewardess  would  return  m  a 
moment.  ^^ You'd  better  tell  me  what  to 
call  you,"  he  said  quietly.  '*I  ought  to 
know  my  niece's  first  name." 

The  girl  caught  her  breath,  and,  between 
^o  sobs,  said,  ^^Sophonisba." 

Jack  winced.  It  seemed  only  to  need 
this  last  sentimental  touch  to  complete  the 
idiotic  situation.  ^^I'U  call  you  Sophy," 
he  said  hurriedly  and  with  an  e£Eort. 
^And  now  look  herel  Tou  are  going  in 
that  cabin  with  Mrs.  Johnson  where  she 
can  look  after  you,  but  I  can't.  So  I'll 
have  to  take  your  word,  for  I  'm  not  going 
to  give  you  away  before  Mrs.  Johnson,  that 
you  won't  try  that  foolishness — you  know 
what  I  mean  —  before  I  see  you  again. 
Can  I  trust  you?" 

With  her  head  still  bowed  over  the  chair 
back,  she  murmured  slowly  somewhere  from 
wider  her  disheveled  hair :  — 

"Yes." 

"Honest  Injin?  "  adjured  Jack  gravely. 

"Yes," 

The  shufBing  step  of  the  stewardess  was 
heard  slowly  approaching.  "Yes,"  contin« 
ued  Jack  abruptly,  lightly  lifting  his  voice 
as  Mrs.  Johnson  opened  the  door,  — -  "yes, 
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if  yoa  'd  ottly  kad  aone  of  Aoae  speanniiit 
drops  of  jovr  aoot  Badid'a  timt  die  al* 
wayg  gave  job  wktat  Aeae  fits  eame  on 
yoa  'd  liaye  beoi  aH  riglii  inride  fff  fiv» 
■unatM.  Ann^  was  no  dooah  of  a  doefeor, 
was  she?  Dear  me,  il  only  sesma  yeotsi 
chj  sinse  I  saw  Inr.  Yon  wn%  jusl  play- 
ing  rovad  liev  knee  like  a  killsB  en  the 
baek  poidu  Hew  time  does  fly!  But 
hem  *B  Mrs*  Mmmm  cemmg  to  take  yoa 
m.  Now  rouse  19,  Sopky,  aad  jast  hock 
yourself  on  to  Mrs.  Johnson  on  that  side, 
and  we  '11  toddfe  ahmg/' 

The  yoong  girl  pat  back  her  ksaiFy  hair, 
and  with  her  &ce  still  arerted  sohmitted 
to  be  helped  to  her  feet  by  the  kindly  stew- 
ardess. Periiaps  something  homely  sympa* 
thetic  and  nnrse-like  in  the  tondk  of  the 
midatto  gare  her  assmance  and  oonfideaoe, 
lor  her  head  lapsed  quite  naturally  against 
the  woman's  shoulder,  and  her  &oe  was 
partly  hidden  as  she  moved  slowly  along 
the  deek.  Jaek  accompanied  them  to  the 
saloon  and  the  inner  stateroom  door*  A 
few  passengers  gathered  curiously  near,  as 
much  attracted  by  the  unusual  presence  of 
Jaek  Hamlin  in  such  a  procession  as  by  the 
girl  herself*     ^Ton  'U  look  after  her  epe* 
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cially,  Mrsu  Johnson,"  said  Jack,  in  nn- 
nsnallj  deliberate  tenns.  ^^ She's  been  a 
good  deal  petted  at  home,  and  my  sister 
perhaps  has  rather  spoilt  her.  She 's  pretty 
much  of  a  child  still,  and  you'll  have  to 
humor  her.  Sophy,"  he  continued,  with 
ostentatious  playfulness,  directing  his  voice 
into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  stateroom, 
"you  '11  just  think  Mrs.  Johnson 's  your 
old  nurse,  won't  you?  Think  it 's  old 
Katy,  hey?" 

To  his  great  consternation  the  girl 
approached  tremblingly  from  the  inner 
shadow.  The  faintest  and  saddest  of  smiles 
for  a  moment  played  around  the  comers  of 
her  drawn  mouth  and  tear-dimmed  eyes  as 
she  held  out  her  hand  and  said :  — 

"God  bless  you  for  being  so  kind." 

Jack  shuddered  and  glanced  quickly 
round.  But  luckily  no  one  heard  this 
crushing  sentimentalxsm,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  door  dosed  upon  her  and  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  moon  was 
riding  high  oyer  the  narrowmg  yellow 
river,  when  Jack  again  stepped  out  on  deck. 
He  had  just  left  the  captain's  cabin,  and  a 
small  social  game  with  the  officers,  which 
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.had  seired  to  some  extent  to  Yagaely  lelieye 
his  irritation  and  their  pockets.  He  had 
presumably  quite  forgotten  the  incident  of 
the  afternoon,  as  he  looked  about  him,  and 
oomplaoently  took  in  the  quiet  beauty  of 
the  night. 

The  low  banks  on  either  side  offered  no 
break  to  the  uninterrupted  level. of  the 
landscape,  through  which  the  river  seemed 
to  wind  only  as  a  race  track  for  the  rushing 
boat.  Every  fibre  of  her  vast  but  fragile 
bulk  quivered  under  the  goad  of  her  power- 
ful engines.  There  was  no  other  movement 
but  hers,  no  other  sound  but  this  mon- 
strous beat  and  panting;  the  whole  tranquil 
landscape  seemed  to  breathe  and  pulsate 
with  her;  dwellers  in  the  tules,  miles  away, 
heard  and  felt  her  as  she  passed,  and  it 
seemed  to  Jack,  leaning  over  the  railing, 
as  if  the  whole  river  swept  like  a  sluice 
through  her  paddle-boxes. 

Jack  had  quite  unconsciously  lounged 
before  that  part  of  the  railing  where  the 
young  girl  had  leaned  a  few  hours  ago. 
As  he  looked  down  upon  the  streaming 
yellow  mill-race  below  him,  he  noticed-— 
what  neither  he  nor  the  girl  had  probably 
noticed  before — that  a  space  of  the  top  bar 
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of  the  railing  was  hinged,  and  oould  be 
lifted  by  withdrawing  a  small  bolt,  thus 
giving  easy  acoess  to  the  guards.  He  was 
still  looking  at  it,  whistling  softly,  when 
cootsteps  approached. 

*^  Jack,"  said  a  lazy  voice,  ^^how  's  sister 
Mary?" 

^^It  's  a  long  time  since  you  've  seen  her 
only  child.  Jack,  ain't  it?"  said  a  second 
voice;  ^^and  yet  it  sort  o'  seems  to  me  some« 
how  that  I  've  seen  her  before." 

Jack  recognized  the  voice  of  two  of  his 
late  companions  at  the  card -table.  His 
whistling  ceased  ;  so  also  dropped  every 
trace  of  color  and  expression  from  his  hand- 
some face.  But  he  did  not  turn,  and  re- 
mained quietly  gazing  at  the  water. 

*^Aunt  Bachel,  too,  must  be  getting  on 
in  years,  Jack,"  continued  the  first  speaker, 
halting  behind  Jack. 

^^And  Mrs.  Johnson  does  not  look  so 
much  like  Sophy's  old  nurse  as  she  used 
to,"  remarked  the  second,  following  his  ez« 
ample.     Still  Jack  remained  unmoved. 

^^  You  don't  seem  to  be  interested.  Jack," 
continued  the  first  speaker.  ^^  What  are  you 
looking  at?  " 

Witiiont  turning  his  head  the  gambler 
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Teplied,  ^^  Looking  at  the  boat ;  she 's  boom* 
ing  along,  just  chawing  up  and  spitting  out 
the  river,  ain't  she?  Look  at  that  sweep 
of  water  going  under  her  paddle-wheels," 
he  continued,  unbolting  the  rail  and  lift- 
ing it  to  allow  the  two  men  to  peer  curiously 
over  the  guards  as  he  pointed  to  the  mur* 
derons  incline  beneath  them ;  ^^  a  man 
wouldn't  stand  much  show  who  got  dropped 
into  it.  How  these  paddles  would  just 
snatch  him  bald-headed,  pick  him  up  and 
slosh  him  round  and  round,  and  then  sling 
him  out  down  there  in  such  a  shape  that  his 
own  father  wouldn't  know  him." 

^^Yes,"  said  the  first  speaker,  with  an 
ostentatious  little  laugh,  ^^but  all  that  ain't 
telling  us  how  sister  Mary  is." 

^^No,"  said  the  gambler  slipping  into  the 
opening  with  a  white  and  rigid  face  in 
which  nothing  seemed  living  but  the  eyes, 
•—"no,  but  it's  telling  you  how  two  d — d 
fools  who  didn't  know  when  to  shut  their 
mouths  might  get  them  shut  once  and  for* 
ever.  It 's  telling  you  what  might  hap- 
pen to  two  men  who  tried  to  'play '  a  man 
who  didn't  care  to  be  'played,'  —  a  man 
who  did  n't  care  much  what  he  did,  when  he 
did  it,  or  how  he  did  it,  but  would  do  what 


k'dasfcoKt  t»dk--«¥nif]ii  dciii«  tiki 

flfi  Ind  at^pod  ant  on  IIm  guttrda,  b«md« 
tto  two  flBon,  Awnig  tna  nil  bduQct  iiiiiii« 
He  \aA  pbeed  Yob  liaiida  on  thttir  nkoiil* 
den;  Umj  had  both  gripped  hia  mvniat  yat, 
iriewod  from  the  dedc  abo^e,  ihey  aeamed  al 
dat  moBieiit  an  amieaUa,  OTen  fratainal 
gionp,  albeit  the  faeea  of  Ihe  three  ware 
dead  white  in  the  moonlight. 

*^I  don't  think  I'm  ao  rwj  muoh  inter- 
ested in  sister  Mary,"  said  the  first  speaker 
quietly,  after  a  pause. 

^And  I  don't  seem  to  think  so  mueh  of 
annt  Bachel  as  I  did,"  said  his  oompanion. 

""I  thought  you  wouldn't,"  said  Jaek, 
coolly  reopening  the  rail  and  stepping  baok 
again.  ^It  all  depends  upon  the  way  you 
kiok  at  those  thinga.    Oood-aight." 

""Good-nigbi*" 

The  three  men  pansed^  shook  eaeb  other^e 
hands  sikntlT*  wod,  seDarated*  Jank  sannfaf 
ing  slowly  buck  to  hia  statefoom# 


TTm  oJnBai&MMl  dSstablisknMii^  4of  M»s. 
MwT  «iii  liednme  Banm.  stj^na^ed  in  Um 
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best  (jiiarter  of  Saistmienfco  and  patrauiBed 
by  the  highest  state  officials  and  munben 
of  the  clergy,  was  a  pietfcy  if  not  an  im- 
posing edifice.  Altfion^  smronnded  by  a 
high  white  pidset  tenee  and  enterod  tinon^ 
a  heavily  boarded  gate,  its  balconies  fes- 
tooned with  jaamine  and  loses,  and  its  spot- 
lessly draped  windows  aa  ofisn  graced  with 
fresh,  flower-like  faces,  were  still  plainly 
and  provokingly  visible  above  the  ostoita-- 
tious  spikes  of  the  picketa*  Neverdtdeas, 
Mr.  Jack  fl[amlin,  who  had  six  months  be- 
fore placed  his  niece.  Miss  Sophomsba 
Brown,  tinder  its  protecting  eare,  felt  a 
degree  of  uneasiness,  even  bordering  on 
timidity,  which  was  new  to  that  nsoalLy  aelf- 
eonftdent  man.  Bemembering  how  his  first 
appearance  had  fluttered  this  dovecote  and 
awakened  a  severe  sospicion  in  the  minds 
of  the  two  principals,  he  had  discarded  hia 
nsnal  fashionable  attire  and  elegantly  fitting 
garments  for  a  rough,  homespon  snit,  sap- 
posed  to  represent  a  homely  agricnltmrist, 
but  which  had  the  effect  ol  transforming 
him  into  an  adorable  Strephoo,  infinitely 
more  dangerous  in  his  rustic  shepherd-like 
simplicity.  He  had  also  shaved  off  his 
rilken  mustache  tot  the  saaoe  pmdential 


IM;  1a1  ^Mi^  M^;<>»^i^^  iKi  ^MMV^V*- 

mmiik,  and  m  «]b«ttf%  ¥^Vl«i[h$  \A%  ^. 

seemed  more  ^po^tei^ui  ihm  ^Vt^l^i  ^tiiti 
when  he  had  rung  Ihtd  b^U  mA  WA&  Atlhiibtoti 
by  a  severe  Iritth  walti)i^4tiibid)  lii§  mo- 
mentary hesitation  mA  ha4l  hutuoi'diifl  dltli- 
dence  had  siieh  an  nti^it^dtod  ^S^h  ti|jail 
her,  that  it  seeing  dottbtful  il  h«  HbtiiA 
be  aUoired  to  {«(»»  h^m^  i\^  f^imi^: 
^Shttfi^  flrf«»/'  A»  miA  in  ft  wl]ikf]^f  i^  fti« 

toiMto'W  i^btifti^  Oto  ^^y^^  AMn^  ^MMastf^iv^ 

ttdili^'d'iktwlbi^  4he^  bettkit^  <y^  tih^wbtd^ 

this  dritidsnf  ^^m^  jUfdng"  sc^iti^tffaat  uHe^ftftily 
lip  2^d  down'  the  fortnal  ifeeeption  rbom  ilitd- 
w*feb  hte  had'  beeri  finally  ii«l«rc(d.  It» 
f ^fther  end  vros  filled  by  an  enormotts  par- 
loi^'orfran,  a*  mimber  of  nrasic  books,  and  a 
clreierfnlly  variegated  globe.     A  large  jAres* 
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eniatkm  Bible,  -an  equally  mBame  Sbam^ 
trated  yolnme  on  the  Holy  Land,  a  few 
landscapes  in  ocdd,  bhuah  milk  and  water 
colon,  and  rigid  heads  in  crayons — the 
work  of  pnpils — were  presnmably  orna- 
mental. An  imposing  mahogany  sofa  and 
what  seemed  to  be  a  disproportionate  ex- 
cess of  chairs  somewhat  coldly  famished 
ibe  room.  Jack  had  refaictandy  made  np 
bis  mind  that,  if  Sophy  was  accompanied 
by  any  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  kiss  her 
to  keep  up  his  aasumed  relationship.  As 
she  entered  the  room  with  Miss  Mix,  Jack 
advanced  and  sob^y  saluted  her  on  the 
cheek.  But  so  positive  and  apparent  waa 
the  gallantry  of  his  presence,  and  perhaps 
so  suggestive  of  some  pastoral  flirtation, 
that  Miss  Mix,  to  Jack's  surprise,  winced 
perceptibly  and  became  stony.  But  he  was 
fltiU  more  surprised  tiiat  the  young  lady 
herself  shrank  half  uneasily  from  his  lips, 
and  uttered  a  slight  exclamation.  It  was  a 
new  experience  to  Mr.  Hamlin. 

But  this  somewhat  mollified  Miss  Mix, 
and  she  slightly  relaxed  her  austerity.  She 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  best  accounts 
of  Miss  Brown,  not  only  as  regarded  her 
studies,  but  as  to  her  conduct  and  deport* 
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mmit.  Beally,  wiih  the  present  freedom  of 
manners  and  hsdtj  of  home  discipline  in 
Cal]f<»fiia,  it  was  gratifying  to  meet  a 
young  lady  who  seemed  to  yahie  the  impor- 
taaee  of  a  proper  deoorom  and  heharior, 
espeeiany  towards  the  opposite  sex.  Mr. 
Hamtin,  aMhongh  heft  guardian,  was  per- 
haps  too  young  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate this.  To  ibis  inexperience  she  must  also 
attribute  the  indiscretion  of  his  calling  dur- 
uig  school  hours  and  without  preliminary 
wamii^.  She  trusted,  however,  that  this 
informality  oould  be  overlooked  after  eon- 
suhatum  with  Madame  Banee,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  perhaps  for  haU  an  hour,  she 
must  wididraw  Miss  Brown  and  return  with 
hmr  to  the  class.  Mr.  Hamlin  could  wait 
in  this  public  room,  resenred  especially  for 
TisitorB,  until  they  returned*  Or,  if  be 
eared  to  aeeompai^  one  of  the  teachers  in  a 
Comal  iaspection  of  the  wAotA^  she  added^ 
doubtfully,  with  a  g^aaee  at  Jmk^M  distract-* 
ing  attractions,  she  would  submit  Uiis  also 
to  Madame  Banee. 

"^Thank  yon,  thank  yon,**  returned  Jaek 
hurriedly,  as  a  depiesnng  nsion  of  the  fifty 
or  sixty  schoiass  rose  before  his  eyes,  ^but 
I'd  niher  not    I  mean,  you  know^  Vd 
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just  as  lief  stay  here  alone.  I  would  n't 
have  called  anyway,  don't  you  see,  only  I 
had  a  day  off, — and  —  and  —  I  wanted  to 
talk  with  my  niece  on  family  matters." 
He  did  not  say  that  he  had  received  a  some- 
what distressful  letter  from  her  asking  him 
to  come;  a  new  instinct  made  him  cautious. 
CSonsiderably  relieved  by  Jack's  unex- 
pected abstention,  which  seemed  to  spare 
her  pupils  the  distraction  of  his  graces. 
Miss  Mix  smiled  more  amicably  and  retired 
with  her  charge*  In  the  single  glance  he 
had  exchanged  with  Sophy  he  saw  that, 
although  resigned  and  apparently  self -con* 
trolled,  she  still  appeared  thoughtful  and 
melancholy.  She  had  improved  in  appear- 
ance and  seemed  more  refined  and  less  rus- 
tic in  her  school  dress,  but  he  was  conscious 
of  the  same  distinct  separation  of  her  per- 
sonality (which  was  uninteresting  to  him) 
from  the  sentiment  that  had  impelled  him 
to  visit  her.  She  was  possibly  still  han- 
kering after  that  fellow  Stratton,  in  spite  of 
her  protestations  to  the  contrary;  perhaps 
she  wanted  to  go  back  to  her  sister,  al- 
though she  had  declared  she  would  die  first, 
and  had  always  refused  to  disclose  her  real 
name  or  give  any  due  by  which  he  could 
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iiave  traced  her  lelatioiis.  She  would  ciy, 
of  comae;  he  almost  hoped  that  she  woidd 
not  retam  alone;  he  half  regretted  he  had 
come.  She  still  held  him  only  by  a  single 
quality  of  her  nature,  — the  desperation  she 
had  shown  on  the  boat ;  that  was  something 
he  understood  and  respected. 

He  walked  discontentedly  to  the  window 
and  looked  out;  he  walked  discontentedly  to 
tibe  end  of  the  room  and  stopped  before  the 
organ.  It  was  a  fine  instrument;  he  could 
see  that  with  an  gilmiring  and  experienced 
eye.  He  was  alone  in  the  room;  in  &ot, 
quite  alone  in  that  part  of  the  house  which 
was  separated  from  the  class-rooms.  He 
^ronld  disturb  no  one  by  faying  it  And  if 
he  did,  what  then?  He  smiled  a  little  redc- 
lessly,  slowly  pulled  off  his  gloves,  and  sat 
down  before  it. 

He  played  cautiously  at  first,  with  the 
soft  pedal  down.  The  instrument  had  never 
known  a  strong  masculine  hand  beforOf 
having:  been  fumbled  and  friveled  over  by 

presently  it  began  to  thrill  under  the  pas- 
sionate hand  of  its  lover,  and  carried  away 
by  his  one  innocent  weakness,  Jack  was 
launched  upon  a  sea  of  musical  reminis- 
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oenoes.  Scraps  of  churcli  music,  Ptaritaii 
psalms  of  His  boyhood;  dying  sftrains  from 
sad,  forgotten  operas,  fragments  of  oratorios 
and  symphonies,  bnt  chiefly  phrases  from 
old  masses  heard  at  the  missions  of  San 
Pedro  and  Santa  Isabel,  swelled  np  from 
his  loving  and  masterffd  fingers.  He  had 
finished  an  Agmts  Dei;  the  formal  room 
was  pulsating  with  divine  aspiration;  the 
rascal's  hands  were  resting  listlessly  on  the 
keys,  his  brown  lashes  lifted,  in  an  effort  dE 
memory,  tenderly  towards  the  ceiling. 

Suddenly,  a  subdued  murmur  of  applause 
and  a  slight  rustle  behind  him  recalled  him 
to  himself  again.  He  wheeled  his  chair 
quickly  round.  The  two  principals  of  the 
school  and  half  a  dozen  teachers  were  stand* 
ing  gravely  behind  him,  and  at  the  open 
door  a  dozen  curled  and  frizzled  youthful 
heads  peered  in  eagerly,  but  half  restrained 
by  their  teachers.  The  relaxed  features  and 
apologetic  attitude  of  Madame  Banco  and 
Miss  Mix  showed  that  Mr.  Hamlin  had  un- 
consciously achieved  a  triumph. 

He  might  not  have  been  as  pleased  to 
know  that  his  extraordinary  performance 
had  solved  a  difficulty,  effaced  his  other 
graces,  and  enabled  them  to  place  him  on 
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the  moral  pedestal  of  a  mere  musieian,  to 
whom  these  eocentricities  were  allowable 
and  privileged.  He  shared  the  admiration 
extended  by  the  young  ladies  to  their  mnsio 
teacher,  which  was  always  understood  to  be 
a  seidess  ^lihnsiasm  and  a  contagious  juve- 
nile disorder.  It  was  also  a  fine  advertise- 
m^it  for  the  organ*  Madame  Banoe  smiled 
blandly,  improved  the  occasion  by  thanking 
Mr.  Hamlin  for  having  given  the  scholars  a 
gratuitous  lesson  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
instrument,  and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
Mu»  Btown  »  half 4lid»7  to  q>aod  Stii 
her  accomplished  relative.  Miss  Brown  was 
even  now  upstairs,  putting  on  her  hat  and 
mantle*  Ja/dk  was  relieved.  Sophy  would 
not  attempt  to  osy  on  the  street. 

Nevertheless,  when  Haey  reaebed  it  and 
the  gate  cloeed  behind  Haaot  he  again  be* 
eame  uneasy.  The  girrs  clouded  bee  and 
melandioly  mamier  weEne  not  pnmiising.  It 
also  oeonrred  to  Urn  tliat  he  migbt  meet 
some  one  who  knew  him  and  thus  eompfo* 
mise  her.  TUs  was  to  be  avoided  at  all 
haaards.    He  began  wiiii  fofloed  gisyelj;  — 

*"  WelU  new,  wbne  shall  we  go? 

She  alig^bt]^  raised  bertear^ 
^  Where  you  please — I  don't  ease.^ 


♦f 
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^^ There  isn't  any  show  going  on  here,  is 
there?"  He  had  a  vague  idea  of  a  circus 
or  menagerie  —  himself  behind  her  in  the 
shadow  of  the  box. 

"I  don't  know  of  any." 

"Or  any  restaurant  —  or  cake  shop?  " 

"There 's  a  place  where  the  girls  go  to 
get  candy  on  Main  Street.  Some  of  them 
are  there  now." 

Jack  shuddered;  this  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.     "But  where  do  you  walk? " 

"Up  and  down  Main  Street." 

"Where  everybody  can  see  you?"  said 
Jack,  scandalized. 

The  g^rl  nodded. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Then  a  bright  idea  struck  Mr. 
Hamlin.  He  suddenly  remembered  that  in 
one  of  his  many  fits  of  impulsive  generosity 
and  largesse  he  had  given  to  an  old  negro 
retainer  —  whose  wife  had  nursed  him 
through  a  dangerous  illness — a  house  and 
lot  on  the  river  bank.  He  had  been  told 
that  they  had  opened  a  small  laundiy  or 
wash-house.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a 
stroll  there  and  a  call  upon  "Uncle  Han- 
nibal and  Aunt  Chloe "  combined  the  pro- 
priety and  respeotabilily  due  to  the  young 
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pencm  he  was  with,  and  ibe  requisite  se* 
orecy  and  absence  of  pnbfieity  doe  to  him* 
self.    He  at  onoe  suggested  it. 

^  Yon  see  she  was  a  mighty  good  woman 
and  yon  oi^ht  to  know  her,  for  she  was  my 
ddnnrse''  — 

The  girl  ghneed  at  him  with  a  sndden 
imiwiticpoeB 

^  Honest  Injin, '^  said  Jack  solemnly  ; 
'^she  did  muse  me  through  my  bst  con^ 
I  ain't  pkying  old  Uadlj  gags  on  yon 
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""Oh,  dear,''  bofst  oat  flie  giri  impnl* 
sively,  *^I  do  wish  yon  would  n't  erer  pby 
them  again.  I  iriA  joa  wouldn't  pie- 
tend  to  he  mj  made;  I  wish  you  would  n't 
make  me  pass  lor  jour  nieee.  It  isn't 
rig^  b'sallwroB|^  (M^  don't  yon  know 
it  'a  all  WKMBg,  and  ean't  eone  right  any 
waj?  ft 's  jnst  kilfiag  BM«  I  ean't  stand 
it.  I  'd  rather  jon  'd  mj  what  I  am  and 
how  I  eame  to  yon  and  how  you  pitied  nm^^ 

They  had  hidkily  entemd  •  narrow  iMo 
street,  and  the  sobs  wbUk  shook  tibe  young 
girl's  frame  were  mmotiiyid.  For  a  lew 
mommts  Jack  £dt  a  horrible  eonviction 
stealing  oyer  him^  that  in  his  present  atti- 
tude towards  her  he  was  not  unlike  that 
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honnd  Strafcton,  and  that,  however  imiooeni 
his  own  intent,  there  was  a  sickening  resem* 
blanee  to  the  situation  on  the  boat  in  the 
base  advantage  he  had  taken  of  her  friend- 
lessness.  He  had  never  t(dd  her  that  ha 
was  a  gambler  like  Stratton,  and  that  his 
peculiarly  iitf elix  repataticNa  among  women 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  assist  her, 
except  by  a  stealth  or  liie  deception  he  had 
practiced,  without  compromising  her.  He 
who  had  for  years  faced  the  sneera  and 
half  -  frightened  opposition  of  the  world 
dared  not  tell  the  troth  to  this  girl,  from 
whom  he  expected  nothing  and  who  did  not 
interest  him.  He  felt  he  was  almost  slink* 
ing  at  her  side.  At  last  he  said  desper- 
ately: — • 

^^But  I  snatched  them  bald-headed  at  the 
organ,  Sophy,  didn't  I?" 

**0h  yes,"  said  the  gbl,  ^'you  played 
beautifully  and  grandly.  It  was  so  good  at 
you,  too.  For  I  think,  somehow,  Madame 
Banco  had  been  a  little  suspicious  of  you, 
but  that  settled  it.  Everybody  thought  it 
was  fine,  and  some  thought  it  was  your 
profession.  Perhaps,"  she  added  timidly, 
**itis?" 

^I  play  a  good  deal,   I  reckon,*'  said 
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Jack,  with  a  grim  hnmor  whidi  did  not, 
howerer,  arniise  him* 

^I  wish  leaaid^  and  make  money  by  it,** 
said  the  ffA  etigeAj.  Jadt  winced,  but 
she  did  not  notice  it  as  she  went  on  hnr* 
riedty:  ""That's  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
yon  about.  I  want  to  leave  the  sdbool  and 
make  my  own  living.  Anywliere  where 
people  won't  know  me  and  where  I  can  be 
alone  and  work.  I  shall  die  here  among 
these  girls  —  with  all  their  talk  of  their 
&iends  and  their  —  sisters,  —  and  their 
questions  about  you." 

"*Tell  'em  to  dry  up,"  said  Jack  iodig* 
nantly.  ""Take  'em  to  the  cake  shop  and 
load  'em  up  with  candy  and  ioe  cream. 
That  '11  stop  their  mouths.  Yon  've  got 
money,  you  got  my  last  remittance,  didn't 
you  ? "  he  repeated  quickly.  **  If  yon 
did  n't,  here  's"  —  his  hand  was  already  in 
his  pocket  when  she  stopped  him  with  a 
despairing  gesture. 

""Yes,  yes,  I  got  it  alL  I  haven't 
touched  it.  I  don't  want  it.  For  I  can't 
live  on  you.  Don't  you  understand,  —  I 
want  to  work.  Listen,  —  I  can  draw  and 
paint  Madame  Banoe  says  I  do  it  well; 
n\y  drawing-master  says  I  might  in  time 
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take  portraitB  and  get  paid  far  it.  And 
even  now  I  can  retoncli  photogiapliB  and 
make  colored  miniatures  from  them.  And,** 
slie  stopped  and  glanced  at  Jadk  half -tim- 
idly, **I  've  —  done  some  already." 

A  glow  of  surprised  relief  snffnsed  tiie 
gambler.  Not  so  much  at  tliis  astonishing 
revelation  as  at  the  change  it  seemed  to 
effect  in  her.  Her  pale  blue  eyes,  made 
paler  by  tears,  cleared  and  brightened  un- 
der their  swollen  lids  like  wiped  steel;  the 
lines  of  her  depressed  mouth  straightened 
and  became  firm.  Her  voice  had  lost  its 
hopeless  monotone. 

^^There  's  a  shop  in  the  nert  street,  — a 
photographer's,  —  where  they  have  one  of 
mine  in  their  windows,"  she  went  on,  reas- 
sured by  Jack's  unaffected  interest.  ^^It  's 
only  round  the  comer,  if  you  care  to  see." 

Jack  assented;  a  few  paces  farther 
brought  them  to  the  comer  of  a  narrow 
street,  where  they  presently  turned  into  a 
broader  thoroughfare  and  stopped  before 
the  window  of  a  photographer.  Sophy 
pointed  to  an  oval  frame,  containing  u 
portrait  painted  on  porcelain.  Mr.  Hamlin 
was  startled.  Inexperienced  as  he  was,  a 
certain  artistic  inclination  told  him  it  was 
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good,  altiioiigli  it  is  to  be  feared  he  woidd 
have  l)eea  astoniahed  even  if  it  had  been 
worse.  13ie  mete  faet^that  this  headstnnig 
oountxy  girlf  who  had  nm  away  with  a  our 
VSke  Stxatton,  should  he  abk  to  do«Qythiiig 
.else  took  him  by  muppeise. 

I  got  ten  dollars  for  that,"  she  said  hesi« 
^^and  I  eonld  have  get.  more  for  a 
larger  one,  but  I  had  to  do  that  in  niy  rooniy 
during  reoreation  .houn.  If  I  had  now 
time  and  a  place  where  I  oould  wodk*'  — 
die  stopped  timidly  and  looked  tintati¥e|^ 
at  Jack.  Bat  he  was  already  indnlging  in 
a  charaeteristieally  reekfess  idea  of  comii^ 
back  after  he  had  left  Sofdiyf  baying  the 
miniatnie  at  an  estmimgant  price,  and  or- 
dering half  a.  doaen  mote  at  «ztraordiaafljf 
Bgnrea.  fibve,  however,  two  passenkhf , 
stopping  oitensi^y  to  look  in  the  window, 
bat  realty  attracted  by  the  pietaietqne  qiee- 
•taele  ^  IIm  handeome  vonnflr  metir  and  Ins 
adiodlgirl  fwmpamon,  |paye  Jack  soeh  a 
fright  Aat  he  hnined  Soflbj  mmwj  wg^ 
into  die  side  atraet*  ^Tbese'a  noduiig 
mean  abtwit  Ikat  pieftnae  bosineii,"  he  aaid 
cheedEnlly;  ^it  looks  like  a  s%nase  kindef 
game,"  and  rfkipffd  into  tkoiu^htfial  lileBee* 
At  wUeh.  Sepbyt  Ae  see  of  tustyaint 
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hrfAen^  again  bant  into  passionate  appeal 
If  sbe  ooald  obJj  go  away  someirfiere-— 
where  she  saw  no  one  bat  the  people  who 
wonld  bi^  her  work,  who  knew  nothing  of 
her  past  nor  cared  to  know  who  were  her 
rehitioiis!  She  would  work  hard;  she  knew 
she  ooold  support  herself  in  time*  She 
would  keep  the  name  he  had  given  her,  — it 
was  not  distinctive  enough  to  challenge  any 
inquiry,  —  but  nothing  more.  She  need  not 
assume  to  be  his  niece;  he  wonld  always  be 
her  kind  friend,  to  whom  she  owed  evety- 
thing,  even  her  miserable  life.  She  trusted 
still  to  his  honor  never  to  seek  to  know  her 
real  name,  nor  ever  to  speak  to  her  of  that 
man  if  he  ever  met  him.  It  would  do  no 
good  to  her  or  to  them;  it  might  drive  her, 
for  she  was  not  yet  quite  sure  of  herself,  to 
do  that  which  she  had  promised  him  never 
to  do  again. 

There  was  no  threat,  impatience,  or  act- 
ing in  her  voice,  but  he  recognized  the  same 
dull  desperation  he  had  once  heard  in  it, 
and  her  eyes,  which  a  moment  before  were 
quick  and  mobile,  had  become  fixed  and  set. 
He  had  no  idea  of  trying  to  penetrate  the 
foolish  secret  of  her  name  and  relations ;  he 
had  never  had  the  slightest  curiosity,  but  it 
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stmck  him  now  that  Stratton  might  at  asy 
time  f  oiee  it  upon  him.  The  only  way  that 
he  oonld  prevent  it  was  to  let  it  be  known 
that,  for  unexpressed  reasons,  he  would 
shoot  Stratton  ^^on  sight."  This  would 
naturally  restrict  any  verbal  communication 
between  them.  Jack's  ideas  of  morality 
were  vague,  but  his  convictions  on  points  of 
honor  were  singnlarly  direct  and  positive. 

Meantime  Hamlin  and  Sophy  were  pass* 
ing  the  outskirts  of  the  town;  the  <^en  lots 
and  deared  spaces  were  giving  way  to 
grassy  stretches,  willow  copses,  and  groups 
of  Cottonwood  and  sycamore;  and  beyond 
the  level  of  yellowing  tules  appeared  the 
fringed  and  raised  banks  of  the  river. 
Half  tropical  looking  cottages  with  deep 
verandas — the  homes  of  eazfy  Southern 
pioneers — took  the  place  of  incomplete 
blocks  of  modem  houses,  monotonously 
alike.  In  these  sylvan  surroundings  Mr. 
Hamlin's  picturesque  rusticity  looked  less 
incongruous  and  more  Arcadian;  the  young 
girl  had  lost  some  of  her  restraint  with  her 
confidences,  and  lounging  together  side  by 
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ride,  withMit  the  Iwt  ooniff  inMnnni  of  way 
ientimeiii  in  dieir  woids  or  aetioBS*  tbej 
iieyertiieiMM  oantriTed  to  imptoii  the  apec* 
tator  mth  ihe  idea  that  diej  ireKe  a  eharni* 
ing  pair  of  pastoral  lovera.  So  stroi^  waa 
this  imprearion  that,  aa  ihe^  j^roadiBd 
Aunt  Chloe'a  lamidrj,  a  pretfy.  mserooaRBDedl 
oottage  witii  an.  enonDaiis  whitamMhed 
bamJike  CKtenrioit.  m  tha  reaiv  Ae  bhudc 
proprietress  herself,  standing  at  the  door, 
called  her  husband  to  come  and  look  at 
them,  and  flashed  her  white  teeth  in  such 
unqualified  commendation  and  patronage 
that  Mr.  Hamlin,  withdrawing  hisneU 
from  Sophjr'B  ride^  instaafly  ohacged  down 
upon  them* 

^*If  you  don't  slide  the  lid  back  over  that 
grinning  box  of  dominoes  of  yours  and  take 
it.  inride,  I  'U  just  carry  Hannibal  off  ¥Fith 
me,"  he  said  in  a  quick  whie^r,  with  a 
ha]f«wioked,  half -mischievous  glitter  in  his 
brown  eyes.  ^'That  young  lady 's  —  a  lady 
-^do  you  understand?  No  riffraff  friend 
of  mine,  but  a  reg^ular  ntm  —  a  saint — do 
you  hear?  So  you  just  stand  back  and  let 
her  take  a  good  look  round,  and  rest  her- 
self, until  she  wants  you/'  ^*Two  black 
idiots^  Miss  Brown/'  he  continued  cheen- 
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foUy  i|i  a  highfir  voice  of  explanation^  aa 
Sopby  appfoaehed,  ^^who  think  beoaase  one 
of  'em  ofled  to  shave  me  and  the  other  saved 
my  life  they  've  got  a  right  to  stand  at  their 
humble  cottage  door  and  frighten  horses! " 
So  great  was  Mr.  HamKn'a  asoendeni^y 
over.  his.  former,  servants  that  even  this  in* 
genions  pleasantry  was  received  with,  eveiy 
sign,  of  aSeeticm  aM  appreeiation  of  the 
humorist,  and  of  the  profound  respect  for 
his  companion.  Annt  CUoe  showed  them 
effusively  into  her  parlor^  a  small  but  scro- 
polously  neat  and.  swieet-smelling  apajrtment» 
inordinately  furnished  with  a  bi^e  mahog- 
any centre«table  and  chairs,  and  the  most 
fragile  and  meretricioas  duna  and  glass 
omamenta  on  tiie  manteL  But  the  three 
jasmine-ec^^ed  latdee  windows  opened  upon 
a.  homely  garden  of  old*fashumed  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  their  fragranee  filled  the  room. 
The  dftUM^  and  stacehiest  of  enrtains,  the. 
most  dagyJing  and  whitest  of  tidies  and 
chair-covera,  bespoke  the  adjacent  laundry; 
indeed,  die  whole  cottage  seemed  to  exhale 
the  odors  of  lavender  soap  and  fresUy 
ironed  linen.  Yet  the  cottage  was  large 
for  the  couple  and  their  assisftints  ^Dar 
was  two  front  roooss  on  de  negict  flo^  dat 
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dey  neyer  nsed,"  explained  Aunt  Chloe; 
*^£riends  allowed  dat  dey  could  let  'em  to 
white  folks,  but  dey  had  always  been  done 
kep'  for  Marse  Hamlin,  ef  he  ever  wanted 
to  be  wid  his  old  niggers  again."  Jack 
looked  up  quickly  with  a  brightened  face, 
made  a  sign  to  Hannibal,  and  the  two  left 
the  room  together. 

When  he  came  through  the  passage  a  few 
moments  later,  there  was  a  sound  of  laugh- 
ter in  the  parlor.  He  recognized  the  full, 
round  lazy  chuckle  of  Aunt  Chloe,  but 
there  was  a  higher  girlish  ripple  that  he 
did  not  know.  He  had  never  heard  Sophy 
laugh  before.  Nor,  when  he  entered,  had 
he  ever  seen  her  so  animated.  She  was 
helping  Chloe  set  the  table,  to  that  lady's 
intense  delight  at  ^^ Missy's"  girlish  house* 
wif ery.  She  was  picking  the  berries  fresh 
from  the  garden,  buttering  the  Sally  Lunn, 
making  the  tea,  and  arranging  the  details, 
of  the  repast  with  apparently  no  trace  of 
her  former  discontent  and  unhappiness  in 
either  face  or  manner.  He  dropped  quietly 
into  a  chair  by  the  window,  and,  with  the 
homely  scents  of  the  garden  mixing  with 
the  honest  odors  of  Aunt  Chloe's  cookery, 
watched  her  with  an  amusement  that  was  as 
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pleasant  and  grateful  as  it  was  strange  and 
unprecedented. 

^^Now  den,"  said  Annt  Chloe  to  her  bos* 
band,  as  sbe  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
repast  in  a  plate  of  doughnuts  as  exquisitely 
brown  and  shining  as  Jack's  eyes  were  at 
that  moment,  ^^  Hannibal,  you  just  come 
away,  and  let  dem  two  white  quality  ehil- 
lens  have  dey  tea.  Dey  's  done  starved, 
shuah."  And  with  an  approving  nod  to 
Jack,  she  bundled  her  husband  from  the 
room. 

The  door  closed  i  the  young  girl  began  to 
pour  out  the  tea,  but  Jack  remained  in  his 
seat  by  the  window.  It  was  a  singular  sen- 
sation which  he  did  not  care  to  disturb.  It 
was  no  new  thing  for  Mr.  Hamlin  to  find 
himself  at  a  ^k&hrllke  repast  with  the  ad« 
miring  and  complaisant  fair;  there  was  a 
cabinet  particulier  in  a  certain  San  Fran- 
cisco restaurant  which  had  listened  to  their 
various  vanities  and  professions  of  undying 
faith;  he  might  have  recalled  certain  festal 
rendezvous  with  a  widow  whose  piety  and 
impeccable  reputation  made  it  a  moral  duty 
for  her  to  come  to  him  only  in  disguise;  it 
was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  been 
let  privately  into  the  palatial  mansion  of  a 
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high  official  for  a  midnight  sapper  with  a 
foolish  wife.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  he  shonid  be  alone  here,  secretly,  with 
a  member  of  that  indiscreet,  loving  sex.  Bnt 
that  he  shonid  be  sitting  there  in  a  cheap 
negro  laundry  with  absolutely  no  sentiment 
of  any  kind  towards  the  heavy  -  haired, 
freckle  -  faced  country  schoolgirl  opposite 
him,  from  whom  he  sought  and  expected 
nothing,  and  enjoying  it  without  scorn  ol 
himself  or  his  companion,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  *^got  him."  Presently  he  rose 
and  sauntered  to  the  table  with  shining 
eyes. 

^^Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Aunt 
Chloe's  shebang?  "  he  asked  smilingly. 

^^Oh,  it 's  so  sweet  and  clean  and  home* 
like,"  said  the  girl  quickly.  At  any  other 
time  he  would  have  winced  at  the  last  ad- 
jective. It  struck  him  now  as  exactly  the 
word. 

"Would  you  like  to  live  here,  if  you 
oould?" 

Her  face  brightened.  She  put  the  tea- 
pot down  and  gazed  fixedly  at  Jack. 

"Because  you  can.  Look  here.  I  spoke 
to  Hannibal  about  it.  You  can  have  the 
two  front  ro<ttn8  if  you  want  to.     One  of 
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'em  is  big  mongh  and  light  enoiigh  for  a 
studio  to  do  your  work  in.  You  tell  that 
nigger  what  you  want  to  put  in  'em,  and 
he's  got  my  orders  to  do  it.  I  told  him 
about  your  painting;  said  yon  were  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend,  you  know. 
Hold  on,  Sophy;  d — n  it  all,  I  've  got  to 
do  a  litde  gilt-edged  tying;  but  I  let  yoa 
out  of  die  nieoe  business  this  time*  Yes, 
from  this  moment  I  'm  no  longer  yonr 
uncle.  I  renonnoe  the  relationship.  It's 
hard/'  oontinned  the  rascal,  ^after  all  these 
years  and  considering  sister  Mary's  feeU 
ings;  but,  as  you  seem  to  widi  it,  it  nutft 
be  done." 

Sopl^'s  sted-blne  eyss  softened.  8ks 
did  her  long  brown  hand  across  the  table 
and  grasped  Jack's*  He  retomed  the  pves* 
sore  qidddy  and  fratemalty,  eren  to  that 
haJf-fthamed,  half-hiirried  eradon  of  «d9* 
tioB  peculiar  to  all  hnABOL  This  was 
also  a  new  scnsstion;  bat  he  liked  it. 

""Yon  9M»  too— too  good,  Kr*  HaodiB^'' 
she  said  (pnetly. 

""Yes,"  said  Jadk  cheerfoUy,  ""thal'a 
what 's  the  matter  widi  me*  It  isn't  wt^biu 
ial,and  if  I  kesp  it  up  too  leog  it  brfnfs 
on  my  eongh*" 
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Nevertheless,  they  were  happy  in  a  boy 
and  girl  fashion,  eating  heartily,  and,  I 
fear,  not  always  decorously;  scrambling 
somewhat  for  the  strawberries,  and  smack- 
ing their  lips  over  the  Sally  Lunn.  Mean- 
time, it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Hamlin 
should  inform  Miss  Mix  that  Sophy  would 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  term,  only  a 
few  days  hence,  and  then  transfer  herself 
to  lodgings  with  some  old  family  servants, 
where  she  could  more  easily  pursue  her 
studies  in  her  own  profession.  She  need 
not  make  her  place  of  abode  a  secret, 
neither  need  she  court  publicity.  She 
would  write  to  Jack  regularly,  informing 
him  of  her  progress,  and  he  would  visit  her 
whenever  he  could.  Jack  assented  gravely 
to  the  further  proposition  that  he  was  to 
keep  a  strict  account  of  all  the  moneys  he 
advanced  her,  and  that  she  was  to  repay 
him  out  of  the  proceeds  of  her  first  pictures. 
He  had  promised  also,  with  a  slight  mental 
reservation,  not  to  buy  them  all  himself,  but 
to  trust  to  her  success  with  the  public. 
They  were  never  to  talk  of  what  had  hap- 
pened before;  she  was  to  begin  life  anew. 
Of  such  were  their  confidences,  spoken  often 
together  at  the  same  moment,  and  with 
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their  mouths  full.  Only  one  thing  troubled 
Jack;  he  had  not  yet  told  her  frankly  who 
he  was  and  what  was  his  reputation;  he 
had  hitherto  carelessly  supposed  she  would 
learn  it,  and  in  truth  had  cared  little  if  she 
did;  but  it  was  evident  from  her  conversa- 
tion that  day  that  by  some  mirade  she  was 
still  in  ignorance.  Unable  now  to  tell  her 
himself,  he  had  charged  Hannibal  to  break 
it  to  her  casually  after  he  was  gone.  **  You 
can  let  me  down  easy  if  you  like,  but  you  'd 
better  make  a  square  deal  of  it  while  you  're 
about  it.  And,"  Jack  had  added  cheer- 
fully, ^if  she  thinks  after  that  she  'd  better 
drop  me  entirely,  you  just  say  that  if  she 
wishes  to  stay^  you  'U  see  that  I  don't  ever 
come  here  again.  And  you  keep  your  word 
about  it  too,  you  black  nigger,  or  I  'U  b« 
the  first  to  thrash  you." 

Nevertheless,  when  Hannibal  and  Auni 
Chloe  returned  to  clear  away  the  repast, 
they  were  a  harmonious  party;  albeit,  Mr. 
Hamlin  seemed  more  content  to  watch  them 
silently  from  his  chair  by  the  window,  a 
oigar  between  his  lips,  and  the  pleasant  dis- 
traction of  the  homely  scents  and  sounds  of 
the  garden  in  his  senses.  Allusion  having 
be^i  made  again  to  the  morning  perfonn- 
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ance  of  tlie  organ,  he  was  implored  by 
Hannibal  to  diversify  his  talent  by  exercis- 
ing it  on  an  old  guitar  whieh  had  passed 
into  that  retainer's  possession  with  certain 
clothes  of  his  master's  when  they  separated. 
Mr.  Hamlin  accepted  it  dubiously;  it  had 
twanged  under  his  volatile  fingers  in  mor^ 
pretentious  but  less  innocent  halls.  But 
presently  he  raised  his  tenor  voice  and  soft 
brown  lashes  to  the  humble  ceiling  and 
sang. 

"  Way  down  upon  ihe  Swanee  Riyer/' 

Discoursed  Jack  plaintively, — 

^  Far,  far  away, 
Thar^s  whar  my  heart  is  tmning'  eTar, 
Thar 's  whar  the  old  foULS  stay." 

The  two  dushy  scions  of  an  emotional 
race,  that  had  been  wont  to  sweeten  its  toil 
and  condone  its  wrongs  with  music,  sat 
wrapt  and  silent,  swaying  with  Jack's  voice 
until  they  could  burst  in  upon  the  chorus. 
The  jasmine  vines  trilled  softly  with  the 
afternoon  breeze;  a  slender  yellow-hammer, 
perhaps  emulous  of  Jack,  swung  himselE 
from  an  outer  spray  and  peered  curiously 
into  the  room ;  and  a  few  neighbors,  gather- 
ing at  their  doors  and  windows,  remarked 
that  ^^after  all,  when  it  came  to  real  sing^ 
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ing,  no  ona  oould  beat  those  d-— d  nig* 
gew." 

The  Bun  vaa  slowly  sinkiiig  in  tlia  rolling 
gold  of  the  met  when  Jack  and  Sophy 
sturted  leianroly  back  through  the  broken 
shaftB  of  light,  and  aerose  the  &r-gtretching 
ahadowa  of  the  oottonwooda.  In  the  nudat 
of  a  laa^  aOenoe  they  were  presently  eon-' 
seioos  of  a  distant  monotonons  throb,  the 
booming  of  the  up  boat  on  the  river.  The 
soondcame  nearer — pnssfid  them,  the  boat 
itself  l>i<l<l<*n  W  Hie  trees:  bnt  a  trailing 
okmd  of  smoke  aboTo  cast  a  momentary 
shadow  npoa  their  path*  The  girl  looked 
up  at  Jack  with  a  troobled  face.  Mr. 
Hamlin  smiled  reassnringly;  bnt  in  that 
inffant  he  had  made  np  his  n*»«4  that  it  was 
Us  moral  dotj  to  kill  Mr.  Edwaid  Stcat- 


For  the  next  two  mondis  Mr.  Hamlin 
IS  prof fissioii  illy  figagaxl  in  San  FiaA- 
and  MaijBviDe,  and  dbe  tzansfnr  of 
Sophy  feom  tibe  sdbool  to  her  new  homo 
was  effierted  withont  his  snpenrision^  From 
lettera  leeeived  by  hmt  dnring  iJmt  iatenral« 
it  srmmfid  fliat  the  yonur  girl  had  f^tsfff>tf 
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energetically  upon  lier  new  career,  and  .that 
her  artistic  efforts  were  crowned  with  sue- 
oess.  There  were  a  few  Indian-'ink  sketehes, 
studies  made  at  school  and  expanded  in  her 
own  ^studio,"  which  were  eagerly  bov^it 
as  soon  as  exhibited  in  the  photographer's 
window,  —  notably  by  a  floTMl  and  inar- 
tistic bookkeeper,  an  old  n^;KO  woman,  a 
slangy  stable  boy,  a  gorgeously  dressed  and 
painted  female,  and  the  bearded  seocmd 
officer  of  a  river  steamboat,  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  comment.  This,  as  Mr. 
Hamlin  intelligently  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
to  Sophy,  showed  a  general  and  diversified 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public.  In- 
deed, it  emboldened  her,  in  the  retoudung 
of  photographs,  to  offer  sittings  to  the  sub- 
jects, and  to  undertake  even  large  crayon 
copies,  which  had  resulted  in  her  getting  so 
many  orders  that  she  was  no  longer  obliged 
to  sell  her  drawings,  but  restricted  herself 
solely  to  profitable  portraiture.  The  studio 
became  known;  even  its  quaint  surround- 
ings added  to  the  popular  interest,  and  the 
originality  and  independence  of  the  young 
painter  helped  her  to  a  genuine  success. 
All  this  she  wrote  to  Jack.  Meantime 
Hannibal  had  assured  him  that  he  had  car- 
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ried  out  Us  instraotionfl  by  informing 
^ Missy"  of  liis  old  master's  real  oooupa- 
tion  and  reputation,  but  that  the  young  lady 
hadn't  ^^ took  no  notice.*'  Certainly  there 
was  no  allusion  to  it  in  her  letters,  nor  any 
indication  in  her  manner.  Mr.  Hamlin 
was  greatly,  and  it  seemed  to  him  properly, 
relieved.  And  he  looked  forward  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  an  early  visit  to  old 
Hannibal's  laundrv. 

It  must  be  confessed,  also,  that  another 
matter,  a  simple  affair  of  gallantry,  was 
giving  him  an  equally  imusual,  unexpected, 
and  absurd  annoyance,  which  he  had  never 
before  permitted  to  such  trivialities.  In  a 
recent  visit  to  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  what  ap* 
peared  to  be  a  respectable,  matter  of  fact 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  recently  elected  rural 
Senator.  She  was,  however,  sing^ularly 
beautiful,  aii4  ab  singularly  cold.  It  was 
perhaps  this  quality,  and  her  evident  annoy- 
ance at  some  unreasoning  prepossession 
which  Jack's  fascinations  exercised  upon 
her,  that  heightened  that  reckless  desire  for 
risk  and  excitement  which  really  made  up 
the  greater  part  of  his  gallantry.  Never- 
theless, as  was  his  habit,  he  had  treated  her 


always  with  a  dianaiiig  iuioo9f0ioq»m3sa  o£ 
lUB  own  attentioma,  aQ4  ^  fraplmeas  that 
seemed  inoonsistent  with  any  insidious  ap- 
proach. In  fact,  Mr.  Hamlin  seldom  made 
love  to  anybody,  but  permitted  it  to  be 
made  to  him  with  good-humored  depreca- 
tion and  cheerful  skepticism.  He  had  once, 
quite  accidentally,  while  riding,  come  upon 
her  when  she  had  strayed  from  her  own 
riding  party,  and  had  behaved  with  such 
unexpected  circumspection  and  propriety, 
not  to  mention  a  certain  thoughtful  abstrac- 
tion,—  it  was  the  day  he  had .  received 
Sophy's  letter,  — that  she  was  constrained 
to  make  the  first  advances.  This  led  to  ^ 
later  innocent  rendezvous,  in  which  Mrs. 
Camperly  was  impelled  to  confide  to  Mr. 
Hamlin  the  fact  that  her  husband  had 
really  never  understood  her.  Jack  listened 
with  ai^  understanding  and  sympathy  quick- 
ened by  Ipng  experience  of  such  confessions. 
If  Anything  had  ever  kept  him  from  mar- 
riage it  WM  this  evident  incompatibiUty  of 
the  conjugal  relations  with  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  feminine  soul  and  its  aspirations. 
And  so  eventuaUy  this  yearning  for  sym- 
pathy dragged  Mrs.  Camperly's  dean  skirts 
and  rustic  purity  after  Jack's  heels  into 


irarioufl  ^buaeft  and  yarious  sitaatioBB  not  0a 
dean,  rural,  w  innooent;  made  her  mieeva- 
Uy  unhappy  in  his  absenoe,  and  still  mora 
miaerahly  happy  in  his  preeenoe;  impelled 
her  to  lie,  cheat,  and  bear  false  witaeM; 
forced  her  to  listen  with  mingled  shame  and 
admiration  to  narrow  critieism  of  his  faults, 
from  natures  so  palpably  inferior  to  hia 
asm  that  her  moral  sense  waa  eonfused  and 
shaken;  gave  her  two  dislinQft  lives,  but  so 
unreal  and  foverish  that,  with  a  reoldess* 
ness  equal  to  his  own,  she  waa  at  last  ready 
to  merge  them  both  into  his.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Mr*  Hamlin  found  himself 
bored  at  the  beginning  of  an  affair,  actually 
hesitated,  and  suddenly  disappeared  from 
San  Francisco. 

He  turned  up  a  few  dqrs  later  at  Aunt 
Chloe's  door,  widi  various  packages  of  pres* 
ents  and  quite  the  air  of  a  returning  father 
of  a  fimiity,  to  die  inteiise  deli^  of  that 
lady  and  to  Sophy's  pRmd  gmtifieatioii# 
For  he  waa  loat  in  a  profosOf  boyish  admi* 
ration  of  her  pretty  atudso^  aad  in  whda» 
some  reverCToe  for  hat  art  and  her  astound^ 
ing  progress.  They  weie  also  amused  at 
his  awe  and  evideiit  alarm  at  Ae  portraiti 
of  two  ladififi  her  latant  nttitaf  tkat  waa 
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srtill  on  the  easels,  and,  in  consideration  of 
his  half -assumed,  half -real  bashfolness,  they 
turned  their  faces  to  the  wall.  Then  his 
quick,  observant  eye  detected  a  photograph 
of  himself  on  the  mantel. 

''What 's  that?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

Sophy  and  Aunt  Chloe  exchanged  mean- 
ing glances.  Sophy  had,  as  a  surprise  to 
Jack,  just  completed  a  handsome  crayon 
portrait  of  himself  from  an  old  photograph 
furnished  by  Hiinnibal,  and  the  picture  was 
at  that  moment  in  the  window  of  her  former 
patron,  —  the  photographer. 

''Oh,  dat!  Miss  Sophy  jus'  put  it  dar  fo' 
de  lady  sitters  to  look  at  to  gib  'em  a  pleasant 
'spresshion,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  chuckling. 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  laugh,  but  quietly 
slipped  the  photograph  into  his  pocket. 
Yet,  perhaps,  it  had  not  been  recognized. 

Then  Sophy  proposed  to  have  luncheon 
in  the  studio;  it  was  quite  "Bohemian  "  and 
fashionable,  and  many  artists  did  it.  But 
to  her  great  surprise  Jack  gravely  objected, 
preferring  the  little  parlor  of  Aunt  Chloe, 
the  vine-fringed  windows,  and  the  heavy 
respectable  furniture.  He  thought  it  was 
profaning  the  studio,  and  then  —  anybody 
might  come  in.     This  unusual  circumspec- 
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tion  amused  them,  and  was  believed  to  be 
part  of  the  boyish  awe  with  which  Jack 
r^;arded  the  models,  the  draperies,  and  the 
studies  on  the  walls.  Certain  it  was  that 
he  was  much  more  at  his  ease  in  the  parlor, 
and  when  he  and  Sophy  were  once  more 
alone  at  their  meal,  although  he  ate  nothing, 
he  had  r^ained  all  his  old  nai'vet^.  Pres- 
ently he  leaned  forward  and  placed  his  hand 
fraternally  on  her  arm.  Sophy  looked  up 
with  an  equally  frank  smile. 

^You  know  I  promised  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones,  eh?  Well,  I  intended  it,  and 
more,  —  I  intended  to  make  'em  so.  I 
told  you  I'd  never  speak  to  yon  again  of 
diat  man  who  tried  to  run  you  off,  and  I 
intended  that  no  one  else  should.  Well,  as 
he  was  the  only  one  ^rho  could  talk — that 
meant  him.  But  the  cards  are  out  of  my 
hands;  the  game 's  been  played  widiout  me. 
For  he 's  dead!" 

The  girl  started.  Mr.  Hamlin's  hand 
passed  caressingly  twice  or  thrice  along  her 
sleeve  witk  a  peculiar  gentleness  that  seemed 
to  magnetize  her. 

^Dead,"  he  repeated  slowly.  ^Shot  in 
San  Diego  by  another  man,  but  not  by  me. 
I  had  him  tracked  as  &r  as  that,  and  had 
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my  eyes  on  him,  but  it  wasn't  my  deal* 
fiut  there,"  he  added,  giving  her  magnet- 
ized arm  a  gentle  and  final  tap  as  if  to 
awaken  it,  ^^he  's  dead,  and  so  is  the  wh(^ 
story.   .  And  now  we  'U  drop  it  forever." 

The  girl's  downcast  eyes  were  fixed  ob 
the  table.  ^ But  there's  my  sister,"  she 
murmured. 

"Did  she  know  you  went  with  him?" 
asked  Jack. 

"No;  but  she  knows  I  ran  away." 

**  WeD,  you  ran  away  from  home  to  study 
how  to  be  an  artist,  don't  you  see?  Some 
day  she  '11  find  out  you  are  one  ;  that  settles 
the  whole  thing." 

They  were  both  quite  cheerful  again 
when  Aunt  Chloe  returned  to  clear  the 
table,  especially  Jack,  who  was  in  the  best 
spirits,  with  pretematnrally  bright  eyes  and 
a  somewhat  rare  color  on  his  cheeks.  Aunt 
Chloe,  who  had  noticed  that  his  breathing 
was  hurried  at  times,  watched  him  nar- 
rowly, and  when  later  he  slipped  from  the 
room,  followed  him  into  the  passage.  He 
was  leaning  against  the  wall.  In  an  instant 
the  neg^ess  was  at  his  side. 

"De  Lawdy  Gawd,  Marse  Jack,  not 
Uffin  f  " 
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fie  took  Hb  IwiHikftrdiieE,  aUgliCly 
Btvnked  wiA  Uood,  froni  Ub  lips  and  said 
faintly,  ^YtSj  it  eame  on — <m  tiie  boat; 
Init  I  thoi^ilit  liie  d-^  liui^  iras  over. 
Gret  me  out  of  fiiis,  quick,  to  some  liotel, 
before  die  knows  it.  Ton  can  tell  ber  1 
ivas  called  away.  Say  tiiat'*— but  bis 
bteatb  failed  bim,  and  wben  Aunt  Cbloe 
eangbt  bim  like  a  ebild  in  ber  strong  arms 
be  coold  make  no  reristanoe. 

In  anotber  boor  be  was  nnconscioos,  witb 
two  doctors  at  bis  bedside,  in  ibe  fitde  room 
tiiat  bad  bem  oocnjned  by  Sopby.  It  was 
a  sbarp  attack,  bnt  prompt  attendance  and 
skillfnl  nnrsing  availed;  be  rallied  the  next 
day,  but  it  would  be  weeks,  the  doctors 
said,  before  be  conld  be  removed  in  safety. 
Sopby  was  transferred  to  the  parlor,  bnt 
spent  most  of  ber  time  at  Jack's  bedside 
with  Annt  Chloe,  or  in  tiie  studio  with  the 
door  open  between  it  and  the  bedroom.  lii 
spite  of  his  enforced  idleness  and  weakness, 
it  was  again  a  singularly  pleasant  experience 
to  Jack;  it  amused  bim  to  sometimes  see 
Sophy  at  ber  work  through  the  open  door, 
and  when  sitters  came,  —  f <»r  he  had  in- 
sisted on  her  continuing  her  dnties  as  before, 
keeping  his  invalid  presence  in  the  bouse  a 
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secret,  —  be  had  all  tbe  flatisfaetion  of  a 
mischieyoas  boy  in  leheacsmg  to  Sopby  Bach 
of  tbe  oonversation  as  could  be  overbeard 
through  the  closed  door,  and  speculating  on 
the  possible  wonder  and  chagrin  of  the  sit- 
ters had  they  discovered  him.  Even  when 
be  was  convalescent  and  strong  enough  to 
be  helped  into  the  parlor  and  gard^a,  be 
preferred  to  remain  propped  up  in  Sophy's 
little  bedroom.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  this  predilection  was  connected  with  no 
sug^^estion  nor  reminiscence  oH  Sophy  her« 
self.  It  was  true  that  he  had  once  asked 
her  if  it  didn't  make  her  ^^feel  like  home." 
The  decided  negative  from  Sophy  seemed 
to  mildly  surprise  him.  "That 's  odd,"  he 
said;  "now  all  these  fixings  and  things," 
pointing  to  the  flowers  in  a  vase,  the  little 
banging  shelf  of  books,  the  knickknacks 
on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  the  few  feminine 
ornaments  that  still  remained,  "look  rallier 
like  home  to  me." 

So  the  days  slipped  by,  and  although 
Mr.  Hamlin  was  soon  able  to  walk  short 
distances,  leaning  on  Sophy's  arm,  in  the 
evening  twilight,  along  the  river  bank,  he 
was  still  missed  from  the  haunts  of  dis- 
sipated men.     A  good  many  people  won* 
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deied,  and  oUiers,  eliie%  of  Ae  more  ir- 
iqpresrible  sex,  were  smgularly  oonoemecL 
A^ppaaeaaHSbf  one  of  iheae,  one  saltry  after- 
noon, stopped  before  the  shadowed  window 
of  a  photographer's;  she  was  a  handsome, 
well-dressed  woman,  yet  bearing  a  certain 
ooontiyEke  simplicitjr  tihat  was  nnlike  Hie 
resdess  smartness  of  the  more  urban  prom- 
enaders  who  passed  her.  Nerertfaeless  she 
had  halted  before  Mr.  Hamlin's  pictore, 
which  Sophy  had  not  yet  dared  to  bring 
home  and  present  to  him,  and  was  gazing 
at  it  with  rapt  and  breatUess  attention. 
Snddenty  she  shook  down  her  veil  and  en- 
tered the  shop.  Could  the  proprietor  kindly 
tell  her  if  that  portrait  was  the  work  of  a 
local  artist? 

The  proprietor  was  both  prond  and 
pleased  to  say  that  U  was!  It  was  the 
work  of  a  Miss  Brown,  a  young  girl  stu- 
dent; in  fact,  a  mere  schoolgirl  one  might 
say.  He  conld  show  her  others  of  her  pic- 
tores. 

Thanks.  Bat  could  he  tell  her  if  this 
portrait  was  from  life? 

No  donbt;  the  yonng  lady  had  a  stndio, 
and  he  himself  had  sent  her  sitters. 

And  perhaps  this  was  the  portrait  of  one 
that  he  bad  sent  her? 
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No;  but'  she  was  Tezy  popular  aji4  be* 
oomiiig  quite  the  fashion.  Very  probably 
thia  geutlemap,  who,  he  understood,  was 
quite  a  public  character,  had  heard  of  her, 
and  selected  her  on  that  account. 

The  lady's  face  flushed  slightly.  The 
photographer  continued.  The  picture  was 
not  for  sale;  it  was  only  there  on  exhibi- 
tion; in  fac:t  it  was  to  be  retun^ed  to-mor- 
row. 

To  the  sitter? 

He  couldn't  say.  It  was  to  go  back  to 
the  studio.  Perhaps  the  sitter  would  be 
there. 

And  this;  studio?  Could  she  have  its 
address? 

The  man  wrote  a  few  lines  on  his  card. 
Perhaps  the  lady  would  be  kind  enough 
tp  say  that  he  had  sent  her.  The  lady, 
thanking  him,  partly  lifted  her  veil  to  show 
a.  charming  smile,  and  gracefully  with- 
dxiew.  The  photographer  was  pleased.  Miss 
Brown  had  evidently  got  another  sitter, 
and,  from  that  momentary  glimpse  of  her 
face,  it  would  be  a  picture  as  beautiful  and 
attractive  as  the  man's.  But  what  was  the 
odd  idea  that  struck  him?  She  certainly 
reminded  him  of  some  one!    There  was  the 
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same!  lieavy  Imr,  only  this  lady's  was 
gpldfen,  and  she  wa^  older  and  more  ioatia]:e. 
Aiid  he  remaiiied  f  or  a  iTOinent  with  lautted 
lm>ws  muaii^.oyer  his  counter* 

Meantime  the  fair  stranger  was  makiog 
her  way  towafda-  the  river  sabnrb.  When 
shft   reached   Avnt   Chloe's   cottage,  she. 

PMMfJ,  With  ^1*^  iiii#ajttilia.i»    CUliofiltY   o£   a 

neweomai  <^er  its  q^iAint  and  incaogiraoiis 
exterioi!.  She  hesitated  %  moment  also 
when  Annt  Chloe  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
and,  with  a  pnesded  sorvey  of  her  features, 
i«ent[.iipstairs  to  announce  a  visitor.  There 
was  the  sound  of  hurried  shutting  of  doors, 
c^  the  moving  of  furniture,  quick  foot- 
steps a(»o8s  the  floor,  and  then  a  girlish, 
lang^h  that  startled  her.  She  ascended  the 
stairs  breathlessly  to  Aunt  Chloe's  siun- 
mons,  found  the  negress  on  the  landing, 
and  knocked  at  a  door  which  bore  a  card 
marked  ^^ Studio,"  The  door  opened;  she 
entered;  there  were  two  sudden  oqtcriea 
that  might  have  come  from  one  voice. 

'"Sophonisbal" 

"Marianne!" 

"Hush." 

The  woman  had  aeiased  Sophy  by  the 
wriiErt  iind.  dcaggsd'  her  to   1^  window^ 
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There  was  a  liaggard  look  of  desperation  in 
her  face  akin  to  that  which  Hamlin  had 
once  seen  in  her  sister's  eyes  on  the  boat, 
as  she  said  huskily:  ^^I  did  not  know  you 
were  here.  I  came  to  see  the  woman  who 
,  had  painted  Mr.  Hamlin's  portrait.  I  did 
not  know  it  was  yOu.  Listen  I  •  Quick  I 
answer  me  one  question.  Tell  me  —  I  im- 
plore you — for  the  sake  of  the  mother  who 
bore  us  bothi  —  tell  me  —  is  this  the  man 
for  whom  you  left  home?" 

''No  I    No  I    A  hundred  times  no  I " 

Then  there  was  a  silence.  Mr.  Hamlin 
from  the  bedroom  heard  no  more. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  two  women 
opened  the  studio  door,  pale  but  composed, 
they  were  met  by  the  anxious  and  tearful 
face  of  Aunt  Chloe. 

"Lawdy  Gawd,  Missy,  —  but  dey  done 
gone  I  —  bof  e  of  'em  I " 

''Who  is  gone?  "  demanded  Sophy,  as  the 
woman  beside  her  trembled  and  grew  paler 
stiU. 

"Marse  Jack  and  dat  fool  nigger,  Han- 
nibal." 

"Mr.  Hamlin  gone?"  repeated  Sophy 
incredulously.     "  When  ?     Where  ?  " 

"Jess  now — on  de  down  boat.     Sudden 
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bogiiieflB.  Did  n't  like  to  disturb  70'  and 
yo'  friend.     Said  lie  'd  write." 

^  But  he  was  ill  —  almost  helpless,** 
gasped  Sophy. 

^Dat  's  why  he  took  dat  old  nigger. 
Lawdy,  Missy,  bress  yo'  heart.  Dey  both 
knows  aich  ndder,  slmah!  It's  all  right. 
Dar  now,  dar  dey  are;  listen." 

She  held  up  her  hand.  Aslowpalsatkni, 
that  might  have  been  the  doll,  labored  beat- 
ing of  their  own  hearts,  was  making  itself 
felt  thronghont  the  little  cottage.  It  came 
nearra*,  —  a  deep  r^^nlar  inspiration  that 
seemed  slowly  to  fill  and  possess  the  whole 
tranqnil  sommer  twilight.  It  was  nearer 
still — was  abreast  of  the  house — passed — 
grew  fainter  and  at  last  died  away  like  a 
deep-drawn  sigh.  It  was  the  down  boat, 
that  was  now  separating  Mr.  Hamlin  and  his 
prot%6e,  even  as  it  had  once  brought  them 
together. 


AK  HefGl^NtTE  dP  THE  6IEBRAS. 


We  all  held  our  breath  as  the  coach 
rushed  through  the  semi-darkness  of  Gral- 
loper's  Eidge.  The  vehicle  itself  was  only 
a  huge  lumbering  shadow;  its  side-lights 
were  carefully  extinguished,  and  Tuba  Bill 
had  just  politely  removed  from  the  lips  of 
an  outside  passenger  even  the  cigar  with 
which  he  had  been  ostentatiously  exhibit- 
ing his  coolness.  For  it  had  been  rumored 
that  the  Bamon  Martinez  gang  of  ^TOtdi 
agents"  were  "laying"  for  us  on  the  sec- 
ond grade,  and  would  time  the  passage  of 
our  lights  across 'Galloper ^s  in  order  to 
intercept  us  in  the  "brush  "  beyoird.  If  we 
could  cross  the  ridge  without  being  seen, 
and  so  get  through  the  brush  before  they 
reached  it,  we  were  safe.  If  they  followed, 
it  would  only  be  a  stem  chase  with  the  odds 
in  our  favor. 

The  huge  vehicle  swayed  from  side  to 
side,  rolled,  dipped,  and  plunged,  but  Bill 
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kept  the  track,  as  if ,  in  the  Wkidpercil 
words  of  the  Expressman,  he  oould  *^feel 
and  smell "  the  road  he  oould  no  longer  see* 
We  knew  that  at  times  we  hung  perilottsly 
oyer  the  edge  of  dopes  that  eventually 
dropped  a  thousand  feet  sheer  to  Ihe  tops 
of  the  sugar-pines  below,  but  we  knew  l3iat 
BUI  knew  it  also,  ^e  half  visible  heads 
of  the  horses,  drawn  wedge-wise  tdgeth^r 
by  the  tightened  reins,  appeared  to  deaVe 
'tibe  darkness  like  a  ploughshare,  held  be- 
tween his  rigid  hands.  Even  tiie  hoof- 
beats  of  the  six  horses  had  fallen  int^ 
a  Vague,  monotonous,  distant  roll.  Hen 
the  ridge  was  crossed,  and  we  plunged  into 
the  still  blackeir  obscurity  of  the  brush. 
Bather  we  no  longer  seemed  to  move — H 
was  only  the  phantom  night  tiiat  rushed 
by  us.  The  horses  might  have  been  sub- 
merged in  some  swift  Lethean  stream;  no- 
thing but  the  top  of  the  coach  and  the  rigid 
bulk  of  Yuba  Bill  arose  above  them.  T^ 
even  in  that  awful  moment  our  speed  was 
unslackened;  it  was  as  if  Bill  cared  no  lon- 
ger to  guide  but  only  to  drive,  or  as  if  tiie 
direction  of  his  huge  machine  was  deter- 
mined' by  other  hands  than  his.  An  incau- 
tious whisperer   haasaided   the   paralyzing 
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guggestion  of  our  ^meeting  another  teanu** 
To  our  great  asfconishment  Bill  overheanl 
it;  to  our  greater  aatoniahmmtt  lie  replied. 
^It  'ad  be  only  a  neck  and  neek  race  whicli 
would  get  to  Ii — ^U  first,''  he  said  quietly. 
Bat  we  were  relieyed — for  he  had  apokenf 
Almost  simnltaneoasly  the  wider  turnpike 

before  as;  the  wayside  trees  fell  oat  of  line* 
opened  op,  and  dropped  off  one  after  an- 
other; we  were  on  the  broader  table-land, 
oat  of  danger,  and  apparoitly  onperceived 
and  unparsoed. 

Nevertheless  in  the  conyersation  that 
broke  oat  again  with  the  relighting  of  the 
lamps,  and 'the  comments,  congratolations, 
and  reminiscences  thatt  were  freely  ex- 
changed, Yaba  Bill  preserved  a  dissatisfied 
and  even  resentful  silence.  The  most  gen- 
erous praise  of  his  skill  and  courage  awoke 
no  response.  ^I  reckon  the  old  man  wax 
just  spilin'  for  a  fight,  and  is  feelin'  disap- 
pointed," said  a  passenger.  But  those  who 
knew  that  Bill  had  the  true  fighter's  scorn 
for  any  purely  purposeless  conflict  were 
more  or  less  concerned  and  watchful  of  him. 
He  would  drive  steadily  for  four  or  five 
minutes  with  thoi^htfully  knitted  brows. 
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but  eyes  still  keenly  observant  under  his 
slouched  hat,  and  then,  relaxing  his  strained 
attitude,  would  give  way  to  a  movement  of 
impatience.  ^^  You  ain't  uneasy  about  any- 
thing. Bill,  are  you? ''  asked  the  Express- 
man confidentially.  Bill  lifted  his  eyes 
with  a  slightly  contemptuous  surprise. 
^^Not  about  anything  ter  come.  It 's  what 
hez  happened  that  I  don't  exackly  aabe.  I 
don't  see  no  signs  of  Bamon's  gang  erer 
havin'  been  out  at  all,  and  ef  they  were  out 
I  don't  see  why  they  didn't  go  for  us.'' 

**The  simple  fact  is  that  our  ruse  wae 
successful,"  said  an  outside  passenger. 
^Thqr  waited  to  see  our  lights  on  the  ridge, 
aad^  not  seeing  them,  missed  us  until  we 
had  passed.     That 's  my  opinion." 

^Yon  ain*t  pottin'  any  price  on  tiiat 
apinion,  air  ye?"  inquired  Bill  politely. 

•*lfa." 

^'Coe  dnr  'a  a  comic  paper  in  'Frisco 
jajB  for  Aem  tilings,  and  I  We  seen  worse 
llitifff^  in  it^^ 

^CMie  olEy  Bin,"  letortod  fiie  paMenger, 
dl^|p%Miilkd  byliie  tittering  of  Ueeons- 
fmsmm.     ^Tbm  idnl  did  yon  pot  oat  die 

^'WM/"  Mtiumi  Kn  giimlf,  "^ik  moat 
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kapre  beea  litewB  I  fiiii^t  keer  to  lier  ycm 
dia|iB  Uasni'  awaj  sfe  the  fiist  boaih  yon 
Aauffii  jaa  warn  nofe  m  your  dfiecr^  snd 
lirii^iii'  down  tlwnr  fire  ool  qs.^ 

ipai»  bj  no  means  an  inqpniiabfe  cne^  and 
^pe  thoo^El  it  lietler  to  aeeqpt  h  wiili  & 
laugh.     B31,    IiomfcVy   nfiniMiffJ    kis   ab- 


*^Wliogotin  atiheSammit?'']ieat]a8t 
asked  afamptly  of  the  Sxpressman. 

*^Deniek  and  Simpson  of  CSold  Spring, 
and  one  of  the  ^Elzeefador '  bojs,"  leaponded 
the  Sxpreasnuou 

*^  And  that  Pike  Coonty  giil  from  Dow's 
ilat,  with  her  bundles.  Don't  forg^  hrar," 
added  the  ontside  passenger  ironicalljr. 

^Does  anybody  here  know  her?  "  oontin- 
ned  Bin,  ignoring  the  irony. 

*^  Yon  'd  better  ask  Judge  Thompson;  he 
was  migjity  attentive  to  her;  gettin'  her  a 
seat  by  the  off  window,  and  kwkin'  afteft 
her  bandies  and  tilings." 

^Gettin'  her  a  seatby  Aetomdloiof  "re* 
peatedBUL 

**  Yes,  she  wanted  to  see  CYerything,  and 
wasn't  afraid  of  the  shooting." 

^  Yes,"  broke  in  a  third  passenger,  ''and 
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he  was  bo  d— d  civil  that  when  she  dropped 
her  ring  in  the  straw,  he  struck  a  match 
agin  all  your  rules,  you  knoWi  and  held  it 
for  her  to  find  it.  And  it  was  just  as  W9 
were  crossin'  through  the  brush,  toOt  I  saw 
the  hull  thing  through  the  window,  for  I 
was  hanging  over  the  wheels  with  my  gun 
ready  for  action.  And  it  wasn't  no  fault 
of  Judge  Thompson's  if  his  d— d  foolishness 
hadn't  shown  us  up,  and  got  us  a  shot  from 
the  gang/' 

Bill  gave  a  short  grunt,  hut  drore  steadily 
on  widiont  further  comment  or  even  tumii^ 
Us  eyes  to  the  speaker. 

We  were  now  not  more  iiiaii  s  mile  from 
the  stelaoa  nt  the  eroseroods  where  we  were 
to  dttage  horses.    The  Ug^  already  t^im^ 

mtlie  dtstanee.  and  there  wee  a  ^<iitt^ 
of  die  eomiag  dawn  Oft  theemM 

fhwgai  into  ft  bdt  of  timber^  whM  m»d^ 

frefls  ft  trafl  llttt  seemed  te  b^  meslkl  wUh. 
mm  0mm.  Wm  wem  all  ilB«^7  itsrdiad; 
Tulsa  BSH  ftlo»e  pD^mtmmf  his  aseody 'eshsu 

''Hiilkr  ke  bsmL 

The  eteaflo^er  wbeeM  ie  #ir  »deftsBS3l 
lilftOkQaea  liie  epeed.  He  aeeasel  te  be  ft 
^^packmr  *' «  ixeS^  saoleteeE. 
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"Ye  didn't  get  *  held  up'  on  the  Di- 
vide?  "  continued  Bill  cheerfully. 

"No/'  returned  the  packer,  with  a  laugh; 
"/don't  carry  treasure.  But  I  see  you  're 
all  right,  too.  I  saw  you  crossin'  over  Gral- 
loper's." 

"/Sbw  us?"  said  Bill  sharply.  "We  had 
our  lights  out." 

"Yes,  but  there  was  snthin'  white  —  a 
handkerchief  or  woman's  veil,  I  reckon  — 
hangin'  from  Ae  window.  It  was  only  a 
movin'  spot  agin  the  hillside,  but  ez  I  was 
lookin'  out  for  ye  I  knew  it  was  yon  by 
that.     Good-night!" 

He  cantered  away.  We  tried  to  look  at 
each  other's  faces,  and  at  Bill's  expression 
in  the  darkness,  but  he  neither  spoke  nor 
stirred  until  he  threw  down  the  reins  when 
we  stopped  before  the  station.  The  passen* 
gers  quickly  descended  from  the  roof;  the 
Expressman  was  about  to  follow,  but  Bill 
plucked  his  sleeve. 

^'I  'm  goin'  to  take  a  look  over  this  yer 
stage  and  these  yer  passengers  with  ye, 
afore  we  start." 

"Why,  what 'sup?" 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  slowly  disengaging 
hunself  from  one  of  his  enormous  gloves, 
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^when  we  waltzed  down  into  the  brush  up 
there  I  saw  a  man,  ez  plain  ez  I  see  you* 
rise  up  from  it.  I  thought  our  time  had 
come  and  the  band  was  goin'  to  play,  when 
he  sorter  drew  baek,  made  a  sign,  and  we 
just  scooted  past  him.'* 

••Wen?" 

"^  Well,''  said  Bill,  ""it  means  that  this  yer 
ooach  was  pa9$ed  thmighfree  tiMiight/' 

^Yoa  dan*t  object  to  that — surely?  I 
dunk  we  were  deueedly  Inel^.'' 

'BSSL  Aawhf  drew  off  his  other  glare* 
^IVe  been  riskin'  my  ererlasffo'  life  on 
dds  d— d  line  three  tsmes  a  week,'*  he  said 
widi  mode  hnmililj,  ^aad  I  'm  alhs  Chaiifc' 
fol  €or  small  meraes*  Butf**  he  added 
grimly,  ^  when  it  eones  down  to  bdng  passed 
free  byeome  pal  of  &  boss  thirf,  and  thet 
esDed  sspeshsl  Pvorideaee,  I  ^Mtin  ft/ 
Ke^  sir^  I  ain't  in  it!  '^ 


IL 


It  was  wiffa  fluoEed  ^motms  tisiat  iJbe  pas* 
sengers  beasd  that  a  dday  <if  fifteen  wimites 
to  a^aiiai  eertain  eereW'-boits  bad  been  <«' 
dered  by  ihfd  auteecailae  BilL  Some  were 
anjoons  to  get  tbcir  baealrfast  «t  hupm 
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Fine,  but  others  were  not  averse  to  linger 
for  the  daylight  that  promised  greater  safety 
on  the  road.  The  Expressman,  knowing 
the  real  cause  of  Bill's  delay,  was  neverthe- 
less at  a  loss  to  understand  the  object  of  it. 
The  passengers  were  all  well  known;  any 
idea  of  complicity  with  the  road  agents  was 
wild  and  impossible,  and,  even  if  there  was 
a  confederate  of  the  gang  among  them,  he 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  precipitate 
a  robbery  than  to  check  it.  Again,  the 
discove^of  such  a  confederate -V;hom 
they  clearly  owed  their  safety — and  his 
arrest  would  have  been  quite  against  the 
Califomian  sense  of  justice,  if  not  actually 
illegal.  It  seemed  evident  that  Bill's  quix- 
otic sense  of  honor  was  leading  him  astray. 
The  station  consisted  of  a  stable,  a  wagon 
shed,  and  a  building  containing  th^e  rooms. 
The  first  was  fitted  up  with  ^^  bunks  "  or 
sleeping  berths  for  the  employees ;  the  second 
was  the  kitchen;  and  the  third  and  larger 
apartment  was  dining-room  or  sitting-room, 
and  was  used  as  general  waiting-room  for 
the  passengers.  It  was  not  a  refreshment 
station,  and  there  was  no  ^^bar."  But  a 
mysterious  command  from  the  omnipotent 
Bffl  prodded  .  d».ijoh.  <rf  M^k^.ynO, 


_« - ^^ 
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which  he  hospitably  treated  the  company. 
The  seductive  influence  of  the  liquor  loos* 
ened  the  tongue  of  the  gallant  Judge 
Thompson.  He  admitted  to  having  struck 
a  match  to  enable  the  fair  Pike  Countian 
to  find  her  ring,  which,  however,  proved  to 
have  fallen  in  her  lap.  She  was  ^'a  fine, 
healthy  young  woman  — a  type  of  the  Far 
West,  sir;  in  fact,  qidte  a  prairie  blossomi 
yet  simple  and  guileless  as  a  child."  She 
was  on  her  way  to  Marysville,  he  believed, 
^although  she  expected  to  meet  friends  — 
a  friend,  in  fact — later  on."  It  was  her 
first  visit  to  a  large  town — in  fact,  any 
civilized  centre  —  since  she  crossed  the 
plains  three  years  ago.  Her  girlish  curi- 
osity was  quite  touching,  and  her  innocence 
irresistible.  In  fact,  in  a  country  whose 
tendency  was  to  produce  ''frivoUty  and 
forwar^ess  inyou^  girls,  he  found  her  a 
most  interesting  young  person."  She  was 
even  then  out  in  the  stable-yard  watching 
the  horses  being  harnessed,  ^^preferring  to 
indulge  a  pardonable  healthy  young  curios- 
ity than  to  listen  to  the  empty  compliments 
of  the  younger  passengers." 

The  figure  which  Bill  saw  thus  engaged, 
without  being  otherwise  distinguished,  cer- 
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tainly  seemed  to  justify  the  Judge's  opin* 
ion.  She  appeared  to  be  a  weU-matiired 
countiy  girl,  whose  frank  gray  eyes  and 
large  laughing  mouth  expressed  a  whole- 
some and  abiding  gratification  in  her  life 
and  surroundings.  She  was  watching  ihe 
replacing  of  luggage  in  the  boot.  A  little 
feminine  start,  as  one  of  her  own  parcels 
was  thrown  somewhat  roughly  on  the  roof, 
gave  Bill  his  opportunity.  ^Now  there," 
he  growled  to  the  helper,  ^^ye  ain't  carting 
stonel  Look  out,  will  yerl  Some  of  your 
things,  miss?"  he  added,  with  gruff  cour- 
tesy, turning  to  her.  ^^These  yer  trunks, 
for  instance?" 

She  smiled  a  pleasant  assent,  and  Bill, 
pushing  aside  the  helper,  seized  a  large 
square  trunk  in  his  arms.  But  from  excess 
of  zeal,  or  some  other  mischance,  his  foot 
slij^)ed,  and  he  came  down  heavily,  striking 
the  comer  of  the  trunk  on  the  ground  and 
loosening  its  hinges  and  fastenings.  It  was 
a  cheap,  common-looking  affair,  but  the 
accident  discovered  in  its  yawning  lid  a 
quantity  of  white,  lace-edged  feminine  ap- 
parel of  an  apparently  superior  quality. 
The  young  lady  uttered  another  cry  and 
came  quickly  forward,  but  Bill  was  profuse 
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in  his  apologies,  himself  girded  the  broken 
box  with  a  strap,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  haying  the  company  ^^make  it  good "  to 
her  with  a  new  one.  Then  he  casually  ac- 
companied her  to  the  door  of  the  waiting- 
room,  entered,  made  a  place  for  her  before 
the  fire  by  simply  lifting  the  nearest  and 
most  yoathfal  passenger  by  the  coat  collar 
from  the  stool  that  he  was  occupying,  and, 
haying  installed  the  lady  in  it,  displaced 
another  man  who  was  standing  before  the 
ehimney,  and,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
six  feet  of  height  in  front  of  her,  glanced 
down  upon  his  &ir  passenger  as  he  took  his 
waybill  from  his  podcet. 

**  Your  name  is  down  here  as  Miss  Mul- 
fins? '^  he  said. 

She  looked  up,  became  suddenly  aware 
that  she  and  her  questioner  were  the  centre 
of  interest  to  ibe  whole  circle  of  passengers, 
and^  wiili  a  alight  rise  of  color,  returned. 


»» 


**  Well,  Miss  MuBins,  I 're  got  a  question 
ortwotoaakye.  I  ask  it  straight cmt  afore 
fins  crowd.  It 's  in  nqr  rights  to  take  ye 
aade  and  aak  it — but  that  ain't  my  style; 
I  'm  no  detective.  I  needn't  aak  it  at  all, 
but  act  as  ef  I  knowed  the  answer,  or  I 
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might  leaTo  it  to  be  asked  by  others.  Te 
needn't  answer  it  ef  ye  don't  like;  yeVe 
got  a  friend  oyer  ther  — Judge  Thompson 
—  who  is  a  friend  to  ye,  right  or  wrong, 
jest  as  any  other  man  here  is  —  as  though 
ye'd  packed  your  own  jury.  Wdl,  the 
simple  question  I  've  got  to  ask  ye  is  this  : 
Did  you  signal  to  anybody  frmn  the  coach 
when  we  passed  GaUoper's  an  hour  ago? » 

We  all  thought  that  Bill's  courage  and 
audacity  had  reached  its  climax  here.  To 
openly  and  publicly  accuse  a  ^^lady  "  before 
a  group  of  chivalrous  Califomians,  and 
that  lady  possessing  the  further  attractions 
of  youth,  good  looks,  and  innocence,  was 
little  short  of  desperation.  There  was  an 
evident  movement  of  adhesion  towards  the 
fair  stranger,  a  slight  muttering  broke  out 
on  the  right,  but  the  very  boldness  of  the 
act  held  them  in  stupefied  surprise.  Judge 
Thompson,  with  a  bland  propitiatory  smile 
began:  ^* Really,  Bill,  I  must  protest  on 
behalf  of  this  young  lady  "  —  when  the  fair 
accused,  raising  her  eyes  to  her  accuser,  to 
the  consternation  of  everybody  answered 
with  the  slight  but  convincing  hesitation  ol 
conscientious  truthfulness:—* 

''I  did.''  ? 
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^  Ahem  I**  interpoaed  ihfi  Jadg«i  Imitiljri 
•'er — that  is — er  — you  allowed  yow 
handkerchief  to  flutter  from  the  wlndowi  --> 
I  noticed  it  myself,  •—  oasually  *-  one  mlgbl 
say  even  play  fully  ^- but  witiiout  any  piiv* 
tioular  signifloance." 

The  girl,  regarding  her  apologist  with  n 
singular  mingling  of  pride  and  impatiraoot 
returned  briefly:—- 

-I  signaled." 

""Who  did  yon  signal  to?''  aslcid  BUI 
gravely. 

^The  young  genttoman  I'm  going  to 


>♦ 


A  stoii,  ioXUmeA  by  a  slight  titter  f  mom 
die  yottnger  paeaengem^  waa  iosto^y  §u^ 
pneased  by  a  sata^  i^biMe  feow  Bill. 

"^What  did  T<m  signal  to  Uw  for?''  bo 


an  ra^it,**  fetamaed  tibe  yovMog  gkl,  wjd»  • 
ateadily  rimng  pnde  and  Wor^ 

''Wot  was  aU  4gbt? ""  demanded  Rilt 
''That  I  was  n'i  fotlomd,  and  tibat  jbo 
eould  meet  me  «a  ite  road  b^o«d  Cast'i^ 
£i(%e  Statitm.*'  ^a»  Jbesitftted  a  mwient, 
and  tiwn,  iridi  a  atiU  gveaito-  pride,  in  whicdi 
ft  vouil&f  ul  defianoe  iraa  atill  minided*  said  f 
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^^1  We  run  awaj  from  borne  to  marry  him. 
And  I  mean  tol  No  one  can  stop  me. 
Dad  didn't  like  Iiim  just  because  be  was 
poor,  and  dad's  got  money.  Dad  wanted 
me  to  marry  a  man  I  bate,  and  got  a  lot  of 
dresses  and  tbings  to  bribe  me." 

**  And  yon  're  tabing  tbem  in  your  trupk 
to  tbe  otber  feller?"  said  Bill  grimly. 

^^Yes,  be's  poor,"  returned  tbe  girl  de« 
fiantly. 

^^Tben  your  father's  name  is  Mullins?*^ 
asked  Bill. 

''It's  not  Mullins.  I  — I— took  tbat 
name,"  sbe  hesitated^  witb  ber  first  exbibi* 
tion  of  self -consciousness. 

"  Woi  is  bis  name?  " 

"Eli  Hemmings." 

A  smile  of  relief  and  s^ificance  went 
round  tbe  circle.  Tbe  fame  of  Eli  or 
"Skinner"  Hemmings,  as  a  notorious  miser 
and  usurer,  bad  passed  even  beyond  Gal- 
loper's Ridge. 

"Tbe  step  tbat  you  're  taking.  Miss  Mul- 
lins,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  one  of  great 
gravity,"  said  Judge  Thompson,  with  a  cer- 
tain paternal  seriousness  of  manner,  in 
which,  however,  we  were  glad  to  detect  a 
glaring  affectation;  "and  I  trust  tbat  you 
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and  your  affianoed  have  fully  weighed  it. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  with  or  ques« 
tion  the  natural  affections  of  two  young 
people,  but  may  I  ask  you  what  you  know 
of  the  —  er  —  young  gentleman  for  whom 
you  are  sacrificing  so  much,  and,  perhaps, 
imperiling  your  whole  future?  For  in- 
stance, have  you  known  him  long?" 

The  slightly  troubled  air  of  tiying  to 
understand,  —  not  unlike  the  TBgue  won* 
derment  of  childhood,  —  with  which  Miss 
Mullina  had  «»eived  the  begimung  of  this 
exordium,  changed  to  a  relieved  smile  of 
comprehension  as  she  said  qtdckly,  *^0h 
yes,  nearly  a  whole  year." 

^  And,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling,  ^^has  he 
avocation — is  he  in  busbiess?" 

^Oh  yes,"  she  returned;  ^he  *b  a  ooUee- 
tor/' 

•* A  collector?" 

^Yee;  he  eolleets  bills,  yon  know,  — > 
money,"  die  went  on,  wiA  diildish  eager- 
ness,  ^not  for  himself,  — Ae  never  hae  any 
money,  poor  Obarley ,  —  bat  for  hie  firm. 
It's  dreadful  hard  work,  too;  ke^  him 
out  for  days  and  nights,  over  bad  roads  and 
baddest  weather.  Sometimes,  when  he's 
stole  over  to  the  nmeh  just  to  see  me,  he  '• 
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been  so  bad  he  could  scaroely  keep  his  seat 
in  the  saddle,  much  less  stand.  And  he 's 
got  to  take  mighty  big  risks,  too.  Times 
the  folks  are  cross  with  him  and  won't  pay; 
once  ihey  shot  him  in  the  arm,  and  he  came 
to  me,  and  I  helped  do  it  up  for  him.  But 
he  don't  mind.  He 's  real  brave,  —  jest  as 
brave  as  he  's  good."  There  was  such  a 
wholesome  ring  of  truth  in  this  pretty  praise 
that  we  were  touched  in  sympathy  with  the 
speaker. 

'^ What  firm  does  he  collect  for?  "  asked 
the  Judge  gently. 

^*I  don't  know  exactly  —  he  won't  tell 
me;  but  I  think  it 's  a  Spanish  firm.  You 
see"  —  she  took  us  all  into  her  confidence 
with  a  sweeping  smile  of  innocent  yet  haK- 
mischievous  artfulness  —  ^^I  only  know  be- 
cause I  peeped  over  a  letter  he  once  got 
from  his  firm,  telling  him  he  must  hustle 
up  and  be  ready  for  the  road  the  next  day; 
but  I  think  the  name  was  Martinez — yes, 
Bamon  Martinez." 

In  the  dead  silence  that  ensued — a  si- 
lence so  profound  that  we  could  hear  the 
horses  in  the  distant  stable-yard  rattling 
their  harness  —  one  of  the  younger  '^Excel- 
tibr "  boys  burst  into  a  hysteric  laugh,  but 
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the  fieioe  eye  of  Yuba  Bill  was  down  upon 
him,  and  seemed  to  instantly  stiffen  him 
into  a  silent,  grinning  mask.  The  young 
girl,  however,  took  no  note  of  it.  Following 
out,  with  lover-Uke  diffusiveness,  the  remi- 
tdsoences  thus  awakened,  she  went  on :  — 

^^Yes,  it 's  mighty  hard  work,  but  he 
4ays  it 's  all  for  me,  and  as  soon  as  we  *re 
married  he  '11  quit  it.  He  might  have  quit 
it  before,  but  he  won't  take  no  money  of 
me,  nor  what  I  told  him  I  could  get  out  of 
dad  I  That  ain't  his  style.  He's  mighty 
proud  —  if  he  is  poor — is  Charley.  Why 
ihar  's  all  ma's  money  which  she  left  me  in 
die  Savin's  Bank  that  I  wanted  to  draw  out 
' — for  I  had  the  right — and  give  it  to  him, 
but  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it!  Why,  he 
would  n't  take  one  of  the  things  I  've  got 
with  me,  if  he  knew  it.  And  so  he  goes  on 
ridin'  and  ridin',  here  and  there  and  every- 
where,  and  gettin'  more  and  more  played 
out  and  sad,  and  thin  aad  pale  as  a  spirit, 
and  always  so  nneaay  about  his  business, 
and  startin'  up  at  times  when  we  *re  meetin^ 
out  in  the  Sonth  Woods  or  in  the  tue 
dearin',  and  sayin' :  *I  must  be  goin'  now, 
Polly,'  and  yet  alwiqrs  tryin'  to  be  ehiffla 
and  ohipper  aSage  nse*    Vfhj  he  most  have 
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rid  miles  and  miles  to  Iiave  watched  for  me 
thar  in  the  brush  at  the  foot  of  Galloper's 
to-night,  jest  to  see  if  all  was  safe;  and 
Lordy  I  I  'd  have  given  him  the  signal  and 
showed  a  light  if  I  'd  died  for  it  the  next 
minit.  There  I  That 's  what  I  know  of 
Charley  —  that's  what  I'm  ronnii^  away 
from  home  for — that 's  what  I  'm  running 
to  him  for,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it  I 
And  I  only  wish  I  'd  done  it  afore  —  and  I 
would  —  if  —  if  —  if  —  he'd  only  a^hed 
met  There  now  I"  She  stopped,  panted, 
and  choked.  Then  one  of  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions of  youthful  emotion  overtook  the 
eager,  laughing  face;  it  clouded  up  with 
the  swift  change  of  childhood,  a  lightning 
quiver  of  expression  broke  over  it,  and—* 
then  came  the  rain! 

I  think  this  simple  act  completed  our 
utter  demoralization  I  We  smiled  feebly  at 
each  other  with  that  assumption  of  masca* 
line  superiority  which  is  miserably  conscious 
of  its  own  helplessness  at  such  moments* 
We  looked  out  of  the  window,  blew  our 
noses,  said:  "Eh  — what?"  and  "I  say," 
vaguely  to  each  other,  and  were  greatly  re-> 
lieved,  and  yet  apparently  astonished,  when 
Yuba  Bill,  who  had  turned  his  back  upon 
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the  fair  speaker  and  was  kicking  the  logs 
in  the  fireplaoe,  suddenly  swept  down  upon 
us  and  bundled  us  all  into  the  road,  leaving 
Miss  Mullins  alone.  Th^ti  he  walked  aside 
with  Judge  Thompson  for  a  few  moments; 
returned  to  iss,  autoeraticalfy  demanded  of 
tiie  party  a  eotn]^ete  retioenoe  tow^^s  Mies 
MuUins  on  isbe  subject «- matter  under  dis* 
oussion,  reeiitered  the  station,  reappeared 
with  the  young  lady,  suj^ressed  a  faint 
idiotic  cheer  which  broke  from  us  at  the 
spectacle  of  her  innocent  face  once,  more 
cleared  and  rosy,  climbed  the  box,  and  in 
another  moment  we  were  under  way. 

^^Then  she  don't  know  what  her  lorer  is 
yet?  "  asked  the  Expressman  eagerly. 

"No." 

"Are  you  certain  it 's  one  of  the  gang?  " 

"Can't  BBiyJbr  mure.  It  mout  be  a  young 
chap  from  Yolo  who  bucked  agin  t^  tiger^ 
at  Sacramento,  got  regularly  cleaned  out 
and  busted,  and  joined  the  gang  for  a  flier. 
They  say  thar  was  a  new  hand  in  that  job 
over  at  Keeley's,  —  and  a  mighty  game  one, 
too;  and  ez  there  was  some  buckshot  on- 
loaded  that  trip,  he  might  hev  got  his  share, 
and  that  would  tally  with  what  the  girl  said 

^  GamUed  at  f aio. 
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aboafe  Ui  amu  Seel  El  "Jiai's  Oe 
I  '^e  lieered  lie  was  Ae  son  of  aoDie  b^ 
pmeher  indie  States,  and  acoll^e  duurp 
to  boot,  who  ran  wild  in  'Fiiseoi,  and  plagped 
Umsdf  for  an  lie  was  WQvtiL  TIiBj'xetiiB 
wnst  kind  to  kidciAen  liMj  onee  get  a  foot 
ofar  Oe  tnees.  For  stiddjr,  emPble  kenn 
psnjy''  added  Bill  nfleetive^y  '^gm  me 
tfe  son  of  a  man  Aat  was  ioN^/'' 

'^Bnt  idaii  aie  yon  going  to  do  alioail 
iUs?'' 

*^Tliaft  depends  iqpon  die  feDer  wlio  cuuies 
to  meet  her." 

**Bat  yon  ain't  going  to  try  to  take  Um? 
That  would  be  playing  it  pretty  low  down 
on  them  both." 

**Keepyonr  hair  on,  Jimmy!  TheJndge 
and  me  are  only  going  to  rastle  with  the 
sperrit  of  that  gay  young  galoot,  when  he 
drops  down  for  his  girl — and  exhort  him 
pow'fnl!  Ef  he  allows  he's  conyicted  of 
sin  and  will  find  the  Lord,  we  '11  marry  him 
and  the  gal  offhand  at  the  next  station,  and 
the  Jndge  will  officiate  himself  for  nothin'* 
We  're  goin'  to  haye  this  jet  elopement 
done  on  the  sqnare — and  ma  waybill  dean 
— yonbetl" 

^Bat  yon  don't  suppose  he  'U  tmst  him- 
self in  yonr  hands? " 


''PoUy  wiU  fdgnal  to  Urn  that  it  '•  aU 
square." 

"^  Ah  I"  said  the  Expressman.  Neverthe- 
less in  those  few  moments  the  men  seemed 
to  have  exchanged  dispositions.  The  £x« 
:>re88man  looked  doubtfully,  oritioally,  and 
)Yen  cynically  before  him.  Bill's  faoe  had 
relaxed,  and  something  like  a  bland  smile 
beamed  across  it,  as  he  drove  confidently 
and  unhesitatingly  forward. 

Day,  meantime,  although  full  blown  and 
radiant  on  the  mountain  summits  around 
us,  wae  yet  nebulous  and  uncertain  in  the 
valleys  into  which  we  winre  plunging* 
Ligbte  still  glimmered  in  the  cabins  and 
few  ranch  buildings  wUdi  htspai  to  indi« 
cale  the  iiaidux  setl]eoiMits#  And  tiie 
dndowe  were  heavieet  m  a  little  e^fpsef 
lAem  a  ncNbe  ffmn  Judfs  TboiDpMMi  in  tiM 

esce  sfo^plv  iMonn  t^  Jksw  w  Ins  ]Mnei# 
Ife^Mdli  sidff«4  isaJty  MStr  tli^  jusMtiMi 

eC  »  MKbll  <$3mi^nM[4^    At  ^  MMw?  leMasait 

11^  «b^  JHid^  #&v  &edl  ^MS&i^ 
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surprise  the  stage  waited,  Bill  holding  the 
reins  listlessly  in  his  hands.  Five  minutes 
passed  —  an  eternity  of  expectation,  and, 
as  there  was  that  in  Yuba  Bill's  face  which 
forbade  idle  questioning,  an  aching  void  of 
silence  also  I  This  was  at  last  broken  by  a 
strange  voice  from  the  road :  — 

"Goon— we'll  foUow." 

The  coach  started  forward.  Presently 
we  heard  the  sound  of  other  wheels  behind 
us.  We  all  craned  our  necks  backward  to 
get  a  view  of  the  unknown,  but  by  the 
growing  light  we  could  only  see  that  we 
were  followed  at  a  distance  by  a  buggy  witli 
two  figures  in  it.  Evidently  Polly  Mullins 
and  her  lover!  We  hoped  that  they  would 
pass  us.  But  the  vehicle,  although  drawn 
by  a  fast  horse,  preserved  its  distance  al* 
ways,  and  it  was  plain  that  its  driver  bad 
no  desire  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  The  Ex- 
pressman had  recourse  to  Bill. 

"Is  it  the  man  you  thought  of?"  he 
asked  eagerly. 

"I  reckon,"  said  Bill  briefly. 

"But,"  continued  the  Expressman,  re- 
turning to  his  former  skepticism,  "what  's 
to  keep  them  both  from  levanting  together 
now?  " 
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Bill  jerked  his  hand  towards  the  boot 
with  a  grim  smile. 

** Their  baggage." 

*'OhI "  said  the  Expressman. 

''Yes,"  continued  Bill.  ''We'Uhangon 
to  that  gal's  little  frills  and  fixin's  until  this 
yer  job 's  settled,  and  the  ceremony 's  over, 
jest  as  ef  we  waz  her  own  father.  And, 
what 's  more,  young  man,"  he  added,  sud- 
denly turning  to  the  Expressman,  ''you  'ff 
duress  them  trunks  of  hers  through  to 
Scusramento  with  your  kempany's  labels, 
and  hand  her  the  receipts  and  checks  for 
them,  so  she  can  get  ^em  there.  That  '11 
keep  him  outer  temptation  and  the  reach  o' 
the  gang,  until  they  get  away  among  white 
men  and  civilization  again.  When  your 
hoary-headed  ole  grandfather,  or,  to  speak 
plainer,  that  partiUer  old  whiskqr-soaker 
known  as  Yuba  Bill,  wot  sits  on  this  box," 
he  continued,  with  a  diabolical  wink  at  the 
Expressman,  ''waltsses  in  to  pervide  for  a 
young  couple  jest  startin'  in  life,  thar  's 
nothin'  mean  about  his  siyle,  you  bet.  He 
fills  the  bill  erery  time!  Speshul  Provi- 
dences take  a  back  seat  when  he 's  around." 

When  the  station  hotel  and  straggling 
settlement  of  Sugar  Fine,  now  distinet  and 
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clear  in  the  growing  ligbt,  at  last  rose 
within  rifleshot  on  the  plateau,  the  buggy 
suddenly  darted  swiftly  by  us,  so  swiftly 
that  the  faces  of  the  two  occupants  were 
barely  distinguishable  as  they  passed,  and 
keeping  the  lead  by  a  dozen  lengths,  reached 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  The  young  girl  and 
her  companion  leaped  down  and  vanished 
within  as  we  drew  up.  They  had  evidently 
determined  to  elude  our  curiosity,  and  were 
successful. 

But  the  material  appetites  of  the  passen- 
gers, sharpened  by  the  keen  mountain  air, 

as  the  breakfast-bell  rang  out  at  the  mo- 
ment the  stage  stopped,  a  majority  of  them 
rushed  into  L  diS^-room  andlrambled 
for  places  without  giving  much  heed  to 
the  vanished  couple  or  to  the  Judge  and 
Yuba  Bill,  who  had  disappeared  also.  The 
through  coach  to  Marysville  and  Sacra- 
mento was  likewise  waiting,  for  Sugar  Pine 
was  the  limit  of  Bill's  ministration,  and  the 
coach  which  we  had  just  left  went  no  far- 
ther. In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes, 
however,  there  was  a  slight  and  somewhat 
ceremonious  bustling  in  the  hall  and  on  the 
veranda,  and  Yuba  Bill  and  the  Judge  re* 
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appeared.  The  latter  was  leading,  with 
some  elaboration  of  nuuiner  and  detail,  the 
shapely  figure  of  Miss  Mullins,  and  Yuba 
Bill  was  accompanying  her  companion  to 
the  buggy.  We  all  rushed  to  the  windows 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  mysterious 
stranger  and  probable  ex*brigand  whose 
life  was  now  linked  with  our  fair  fellow-pas- 
senger.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  we  all 
participated  in  a  certain  impression  of  dis* 
appointment  and  doubt.  Handsome  and 
even  cultivated-looking,  he  assuredly  was  -— 
young  and  vigorous  in  appearance.  But 
there  was  a  certain  half -shamed,  half -defiant 
suggestion  in  his  expression,  yet  coupled 
with  a  watchful  lurking  uneasiness  which 
was  not  pleasant  and  hardly  becoming  in  a 
bridegroom  —  and  the  possessor  of  such  a 
bride.  But  the  frank,  joyous,  innocent 
face  of  Polly  Mullins,  resplendent  with  a 
simple,  happy  confidence,  melted  our  hearts 
again,  and  condoned  the  fellow's  shortcom- 
ings. We  waved  our  hands;  I  think  we 
would  have  given  three  rousing  cheers  as 
they  drove  away  if  the  omnipotent  eye  of 
Tuba  Bill  had  not  been  upon  us.  It  was 
wdl,  for  the  next  moment  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  presence  of  that  soft-hearted 
autocrat. 
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We  found  him  alone  with  the  Judge  in 
a  private  sitting-room,  standing  before  a 
table  on  which  there  was  a  decanter  and 
glasses.  As  we  filed  expectantly  into  the 
room  and  the  door  closed  behind  us,  he  cast 
a  glance  of  hesitating  tolerance  over  the 
group. 

^^Gentlemen/^  he  said  slowly,  ^^you  was 
all  present  at  the  beginnin'  of  a  little  game 
this  momin%  and  the  Judge  thar  thinks 
that  you  oughter  be  let  in  at  the  finish.  1 
don't  see  that  it 's  any  of  your  d — d  busi* 
ness  —  so  to  speak;  but  ez  the  Judge  here 
allows  you  're  all  in  the  secret,  I  've  called 
you  in  to  take  a  partin'  drink  to  the  health 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charley  Byng  —  ez  is  now 
oomf 'ably  off  on  their  bridal  tower.  What 
you  know  or  what  you  suspects  of  the  young 
galoot  that's  married  the  gal  ain't  worth 
shucks  to  anybody,  and  I  wouldn't  give  it 
to  a  yaller  pup  to  play  with,  but  the  Judge 
thinks  you  ought  sjl  to  promise  right  here 
that  you  'U  keep  it  dark.  That 's  his  opin- 
ion. Ez  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  gen'l'men," 
continued  Bill,  with  greater  blandness  and 
apparent  cordiality,  ^^I  wanter  simply  re- 
mark, in  a  keerless,  offhand  gin'ral  way, 
fliat  ef   I  ketch   any  God-forsaken,   lop- 
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eared,  chuckle-Iieaded  blatherin'  idjet  airin' 
Ms  opinion  **  — 

^^Qne  moment,  Bill,*'  interposed  Jndge 
Thompson  with  a  grave  smile  ;  ^4et  me 
explain.  You  understand,  gentlemen,"  lie 
said,  taming  to  ns,  **tiie  singular,  and  I 
may  say  affecting,  sitnatioii  which  oinr  good- 
hearted  friend  here  has  done  so  mneh  to 
bring  to  idiat  we  hope  will  be  a  happy  ter- 
mination. I  want  to  give  here,  as  my  pro- 
fessional opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
his  reqnest  which,  in  your  capacity  as  good 
citizens  and  law-abiding  men,  you  may  not 
grant.  I  want  to  tell  yon,  also,  tiiat  yon 
are  condoning  no  offense  against  the  stat- 
utes; that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  legal 
evidence  before  us  of  the  criminal  antece- 
dents of  Mr.  Charles  Byng,  excejyt  that 
which  has  been  told  you  by  the  innocent 
lips  of  his  betrothed,  which  the  law  of  the 
land  has  now  sealed  forever  in  the  mouth 
of  his  wife,  and  that  our  own  actual  experi- 
ence of  his  acts  have  been  in  the  main  ex- 
culpatory of  any  previous  irregulariiy  —  if 
not  incompatible  with  it.  Briefly,  no  judge 
would  charge,  no  jury  convict,  on  such  evi- 
dence. When  I  add  that  the  young  girl  is 
of  legal  age,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
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any  previous  undue  influence,  but  rather  of 
the  reverse,  on  the  part  of  the  bridegrocmi, 
and  that  I  was  content,  as  a  magistrate,  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  I  think  you  will  be 
satisfied  to  give  your  promise,  for  the  sake 
of  the  bride,  and  drink  a  happy  life  to  them 
both." 

I  need  not  say  that  we  did  this  cheerfully, 
and  even  extorted  from  Bill  a  grunt  of  sat- 
isfaction. The  majority  of  the  company, 
however,  who  were  going  with  the  through 
coach  to  Sacramento,  then  took  their  leave, 
and,  as  we  accompanied  them  to  the  ve- 
randa, we  could  see  that  Miss  Polly  Mul- 
lins's  trunks  were  already  transferred  to  the 
other  vehicle  under  the  protecting  seals  and 
labels  of  the  all-potent  Express  Company. 
Then  the  whip  cracked,  the  coach  rolled 
away,  and  the  last  traces  of  the  adventurous 
young  couple  disappeared  in  the  hanging 
red  dust  of  its  wheels. 

But  Yuba  Bill's  grim  satisfaction  at  tiie 
happy  issue  of  the  episode  seemed  to  suffer 
no  abatement.  He  even  exceeded  his  usual 
deliberately  regulated  potations,  and,  stand- 
ing comfortably  with  his  back  to  the  centre 
of  the  now  deserted  barroom,  was  more 
than  usually  loquacious  with  the  Ex;»!68a- 
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man.  ^ Yoa  see,"  he  said,  in  bland  remi- 
nisoenoe,  ^when  your  old  Unde  Bill  takes 
hold  of  a  job  like  this,  he  puts  it  straight 
tfaiongh  without  changin'  bosses.  Yet  ibar 
was  a  moment,  yonng  f  eUer,  when  I  thooght 
I  was  stompt !  It  was  when  we  'd  made 
up  our  mind  to  make  that  chap  tell  the 
gal  fust  all  what  he  wasi  Ef  she  'd  ntted 
or  kicked  in  the  traces,  or  hung  back 
only  es  much  es  that,  we  'd  hey  given  him 
jest  five  minits'  law  to  get  up  and  get  and 
leave  her,  and  we  'd  hey  toted  that  gal  and 
her  fizin's  back  to  her  dad  again!  But  she 
jest  gaye  a  little  scream  and  start,  and  then 
went  off  inter  hysterics,  right  on  his  buz- 
zum,  laughing  and  cryin'  and  sayin'  that 
nothin'  should  part  'em.  GroshI  if  I  didn't 
think  he  wos  more  cut  up  than  she  about  it ; 
a  minit  it  looked  as  ef  ^  didn't  allow  to 
many  her  arter  aU,  but  that  passed,  and 
they  was  married  hard  and  fast — you  betl 
I  reckon  he 's  had  enough  of  stayin'  out  o' 
nights  to  last  him,  and  ef  the  yalley  settle- 
ments hey  n't  got  hold  of  a  yery  shining 
member,  at  least  the  foothills  hey  got  shut 
of  one  more  of  the  Ramon  Martinez  gang." 
^^ What's  that  about  the  Bamon  Marti* 
nes  gang?  "  said  a  quiet  potential  yoice. 
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Kn  turned  qmsMy.  it  wtm  "As  Toioe  t€ 
Ae  I^TiffiGOEuil  SupsmiteDcleBt  <£  Ae  £1:* 
piCHB  CexBpanj,  — m  man  fi  eoeeDtsie  deter- 
misa&m  of  dnaahctec,  tend  <iiie  -faf  Ibe  few 
wiiean  I3ie  atftouuriJe  Bffl  raDogsnaed  sb  m 
aqwl,  —  ivlto  bad  jnBt  eotered  tin  bKiinwin 
^fi  dssty  pcmgee  'clmk  and  fioft  kat  »i£- 
fflrtyid  lliait;  lie  liad  'Aat  lam  wing  aiiivod  obl  a 
voBsid  flC  iaHpeet3flB« 

^Dcm^t  leare  if  I  do,  Ml,^  Ihe  ^oniaBned, 
in  re^oxne  te  Kll^fl  Snvilatoy  gestm^ 
wiJlnng  to  4ie  Isar.  ^It  's  a  fitde  xaw  out 
0a  tiw  Toad.  Well,  lAat  were  yon  ai^ring 
aboot  Raoaon  MartmeE  gaaog?  IToa  liave  n^t 
Mme  aeroBB  <me  of  ^em,  Iiave  yon?^ 

""No,^  said  Bill,  wi&  a  sligiit  Uinldiig 
ef  Ins  eye,  as  lie  oBteaotatioix^  fifted  Ub 
gbuw  to  iiie  EgbL 

^Azkd  yon  trom^t,**  added  'tihe  fjupeiiu* 
teaideait,  lennreSy  appang  Mb  liquor*  ^Fer 
iSke  fact  is,  tlie  gang  is  abairt  pSayed  oaL 
Jn  ot  from  want  of  a  j<A)  now  and  liien,  Imt 
fram  tbe  diffienby  of  ^Esporang  of  the  tb- 
snUs  of  tfadr  woik.  Since  Hie  new  insbiie. 
tions  to  the  agents  to  identify  and  traoe  all 
duBt  and  bidlion  offered  to  Ijiem  went  into 
foroe,  yon  see,  lliey  eanH  get  rid  of  tibeor 
swag*    All  iSie  ffnog  an  spotted  at  the 
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offioes,  and  H  eoeto  too  macli  f<nr  liiem  to 
pay  a  fence  or  a  middlftman  of  any  stand* 
ing.  Why,  all  that  flaliy  river  gold  they 
to(A:  from  the  EseelsiiMr  Company  oan  be 
identified  as  easy  aa  if  it  was  stamped  with 
the  eompaiq^ 's  mark.  They  can't  melt  it 
down  themsdyes;  they  can't  get  others  to 
do  it  for  them;  they  can't  ship  it  to  the 
Mint  or  Assay  Offices  in  MaEjrarille  and 
'Frisco,  for  they  w<m't  take  it  without  oor 
certificate  and  seals;  and  we  don't  take  any 
nndedaied  freight  wUiin  the  lines  that 
we  'to  drawn  around  their  beat,  except  from 
people  and  agents  known*  Why,  ycu  know 
that  wdl  enough,  Jim,"  he  said,  suddenly 
appealing  to  the  Expressman,  **don'tyou?" 

Possibly  the  suddenness  of  the  a^wal 
caused  the  Expressman  to  swallow  his  liquor 
tiie  wrong  way,  for  he  was  OTcrtaken  widi  a 
fit  of  coughing,  and  stammered  hastOy  as 
he  laid  down  his  glass,  ^Yes — of  course — 
certainly." 

**No,  sir,"  resomed  the  Superintendent 
cheerfully,  ^they  're  pretty  well  played  out. 
And  the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  they  've 
lately  been  robbing  otdinaiy  passengers' 
trunks.  There  was  a  freight  wagon  ^heU 
up '  near  Dow's  Flat  the  other  day,  and  a 
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lot  of  baggage  gone  through.  I  had  to  go 
down  there  to  look  into  it.  Darned  if  they 
had  n't  lifted  a  lot  o'  woman's  wedding 
things  from  that  rich  couple  who  got  mar- 
ried the  other  day  out  at  Marysville. 
Looks  as  if  they  were  playing  it  rather  low 
down,  don't  it?  Coming  down  to  hardpan 
and  the  bed  rock  —  eh?  " 

The  Expressman's  face  was  turned  anx- 
iously  towards  Bill,  who,  after  a  hurried 
gulp  of  his  remaining  Uquor,  stiU  stood 
staring  at  the  window.  Then  he  slowly 
drew  on  one  of  his  large  gloves.  ^^Ye 
didn't,"  he  said,  with  a  slow,  drawling,  but 
perfectly  distinct,  articulation,  ^^  happen  to 
know  old  *  Skinner'  Hemmings  when  yon 
were  over  there?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  his  daughter?" 

"He  hasn't  got  any." 

"A  sort  o'  mild,  innocent,  guileless  child 
of  nature?"  persisted  Bill,  with  a  yellow 
face,  a  deadly  calm  and  Satanic  delibera- 
tion. 

"No.  I  tell  you  he  hasnH  any  daugh- 
ter. Old  man  Hemmings  is  a  confirmed 
old  bachelor.  He  's  too  mean  to  support 
more  than  one." 
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*^  And  you  did  n't  liappen  to  know  any  o* 
Aat  gang,  did  ye?"  continued  Bill,  with 
lEifinite  protraction. 

*^  Yes.  Knew  'em  all.  There  was  French 
Pete,  Cherokee  Bob,  Kanaka  Joe,  One-eyed 
Stillson,  Softy  Brown,  Spanish  Jack,  and 
two  or  three  Grreasers." 

**  And  ye  did  n't  know  a  man  by  the  name 
of  OharleyByng?" 

*^No,"  returned  the  Superintendent,  with 
a  sHght  suggestion  of  weariness  and  a  dis- 
traught glance  towards  the  door. 

**  A  dark,  stylish  chap,  with  shifty  black 
eyes  and  a  curled-up  merstache?  "  continued 
Bill,  with  dry,  colorless  persistence. 

*^No.  Look  here.  Bill,  I'm  in  a  little 
bit  of  a  hurry  —  but  I  suppose  you  must 
have  your  little  joke  before  we  part.  Now, 
what  is  your  little  game? " 

^Wot  you  mean?"  demanded  Bill,  with 
sudden  brusqueness. 

^'Mean?  Well,  old  man,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do.  Tou  're  giving  me  the  very 
description  of  Bamon  Martinez  himself,  ha! 
hat  No  —  Bill!  you  didn't  play  me  this 
time.  Tou  're  mighty  spry  and  clever,  but 
you  didn't  catch  on  just  then." 

He  nodded  and  moved  away  with  a  light 
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laugh.  Bill  turned  a  stony  face  to  the 
Expressman.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  mirth 
came  into  his  gloomy  eyes.  He  bent  over 
the  yoong  man,  and  said  in  a  hoarse,  chuck- 
ling whisper:  — 

''But  I  got  even  after  alll " 

"How?" 

"He's  tied  up  to  that  lying  little  she- 
devil,  hard  and  fast! " 


r  «.'-•■ 


THE   BEFOBMAHON    op   JAMES 

BEDDT. 


It  was  a  iresfafy  furrowed  field,  so  large 
that  the  eye  at  first  scarcely  took  in  its 
magnitude.  The  irr^olar  sorface  of  np» 
tamed,  oily,  waye-sbaped  dods  took  the 
appearance  of  a  vast,  bladk,  chopping  sea, 
that  reached  from  the  actaal  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  the  low  hills  of  the  Coast 
Bange.  The  sea-breexe  that  blew  chilly 
over  this  bleak  expanse  added  to  that  fancy, 
and  the  line  of  straggling  whitewashed  taxm 
buildings,  that  ludf  way  across  lifted  them- 
selves  above  it,  seemed  to  be  placed  on 
an  island  in  its  midst.  Even  tiie  one  or 
two  bnge,  misshapen  agricoltiiral  machines, 
abandoned  in  the  furrows,  bore  an  odd  re- 
semblance to  hoiks  or  barges  adrift  upon  its 
waste. 

This  marine  suggestion  was  equalty  no- 
ticeable from  the  door  of  one  of  the  jbim 
—a  long,  deteehed  wooden  shed 
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—  into  which  a  number  of  farm  laborers 
were  slowly  filing,  although  one  man  was 
apparently  enough  impressed  by  it  to  linger 
and  gaze  over  that  rigid  sea.  Except  in 
their  rough  dress  and  the  labor-stains  of 
soil  on  their  hands  and  faces,  they  repre- 
sented no  particular  type  or  dass.  They 
were  young  and  old,  robust  and  delicate, 
dull  and  intelligent ;  kept  together  only  by 
some  philosophical,  careless,  or  humorous 
acceptance  of  equally  enforced  circumstance 
in  their  labors,  as  convicts  might  have  been. 
For  they  had  been  picked  up  on  the  streets 
and  wharves  of  San  Francisco,  —  discharged 
saflors,  broken-down  miners,  helpless  new- 
comers, unemployed  professional  men,  and 
ruined  traders,  — to  assist  in  ploughing  and 
planting  certain  broad  leagues  of  rich  allu- 
vial soil  for  a  speculative  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, at  a  weekly  wage  that  would  have 
made  an  European  peasant  independent  for 
half  a  year.  Yet  there  was  no  enthusiasm 
in  their  labor,  although  it  was  seldom 
marked  by  absolute  laziness  or  evasion,  and 
was  more  often  hindered  by  ill-regulated 
^^ spurts"  and  excessive  effort,  as  if  the 
laborer  was  anxious  to  get  through  with  it; 
for  in  the  few  confidences  they  exchanged 
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there  was  littk  allasion  to  the  present,  and 
they  talked  chiefly  of  what  they  were  going 
to  do  when  their  work  was  over.  They 
were  gregarious  only  alt  their  meals  in  one 
of  the  sImmIs,  or  when  at  night  they  sought 
their  ** bunks"  or  berths  together  in  the 
larger  building. 

The  man  who  had  lingered  to  look  at  the 
dreary  prospect  had  a  somewhat  gloomy, 
discontented  face,  whose  sensitive  lines  in- 
dicated a  certain  susceptibility  to  such  im- 
pressions. He  was  further  distinguished 
by  having  also  lingered  longer  with  the 
washing  of  his  hands  and  face  in  the  bat- 
tered tin  basin  on  a  stool  beside  the  door, 
and  by  the  circumstance  that  ilie  operation 
revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  whiter  than 
those  of  his  companions.  Drying  his  fin- 
gers slowly  on  the  long  roller-towel,  he 
stood  gazing  with  a  kind  of  hard  abstraction 
across  the  darkening  field,  the  strip  of  faded 
colorless  shore,  and  the  chill  gray  sea,  to 
the  dividing  point  of  land  on  the  opposite 
coast,  which  in  the  dying  daylight  was  sil- 
houetted against  the  cold  horizon. 

He  knew  that  around  that  point  and  be- 
hind it  lay  the  fierce,  half -grown,  half -tamed 
city  of  yesterday  that  had  worked  his  ruin< 
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It  was  scarcely  a  year  ago  tiiat  lie  had 
plunged  into  its  wildest  excesses,  — a  reck- 
less gambler  among  speculators,  a  hopeless 
speculator  among  gamblers,  —  until  the  lit- 
tle fortune  he  had  brought  thither  had  been 
swept  away. 

From  time  to  time  he  had  kept  up  his 
failing  spirit  with  the  feverish  exaltation  of 
dissipation,  until,  awakening  from  a  drunk- 
ard's dream  one  morning,  he  had  found 
himself  on  board  a  steamboat  crossing  the 
bay,  in  company  with  a  ean?  of  farm  labor- 
e«  \nih  whom  he  was  hLd.  A  bitter 
smile  crossed  his  lips  as  his  eyes  hovered 
over  the  cold,  rugged  fields  before  him. 
Tet  he  knew  that  they  had  saved  him. 
The  unaccustomed  manual  labor  in  the 
open  air,  the  regukr  hours,  the  silent, 
heavy,  passionless  nights,  the  plain  but 
wholesome  food,  were  all  slowly  restoring 
his  youth  and  strength  again.  Temptation 
and  passion  had  alike  fled  these  unlovely 
fields  and  grim  employment.  Yet  he  was 
not  grateful.  He  nursed  his  dreary  conva- 
lescence as  he  had  his  previous  dissipation,  as 
part  of  a  wrong  done  him  by  one  for  whose 
sake,  he  was  wont  to  believe,  he  had  sacri- 
ficed himself.     That  person  was  a  woman. 
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Turning  at  last  from  the  prospect  and  Iiis 
bitter  memories  to  join  his  companions,  he 
found  that  they  had  all  passed  in.  The 
benches  before  the  long  table  on  which  sup- 
per was  spread  were  already  filled,  and  he 
stood  in  hesitation,  looking  down  the  line 
of  silent  and  hungrily  preoccupied  men  on 
either  side.  A  young  girl,  who  was  stand- 
ing  near  a  smaller  serving-table,  apparently 
assisting  an  older  woman  in  directing  the 
operation  of  half  a  do2en  Chinese  waiters, 
moved  forward  and  cleared  a  place  for  him 
at  a  side-table,  pushing  before  it  the  only 
chair  in  the  room,  — the  one  she  had  lately 
vacated.  As  she  placed  some  of  the  dishes 
before  him  with  a  timid  ostentation,  and 
her  large  but  well-shaped  hands  came  sud* 
denly  in  contact  with,  and  in  direst  contrast 
to  his  own  whiter  and  more  delicate  ones, 
she  blushed  faintly.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to 
hers. 

He  had  seen  her  half  a  dozen  times  be* 
fore,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  ranch 
superintendent,  and  occasionally  assisted 
her  mother  in  tiiis  culinary  supervision- 
which  did  not,  however,  bring  her  into  any 
familiar  association  with  the  men.  Even 
the  younger  ones^  perhaps  from  over-con« 
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scioosiiess  of  tiheir  inferior  position  or  the 
preoocnpation  of  their  labor,  never  indulged 
in  any  gallantry  toward  her,  and  he  him- 
^If ,  in  his  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the 
whole  sex,  had  scarcely  noticed  that  she 
was  good-looking.  Bat  this  naive  exhibit 
tion  of  preference  could  not  be  overlooked, 
either  by  his  companions,  who  smiled  eyni- 
calty  across  the  table,  or  by  himself,  fr<»a 
wliose  morbid  fiuicy  it  struck  an  ignoble 
suggestion.  Ah,  well  I  the  girl  was  pretty 
— the  daughter  of  his  employer,  who  rumor 
said  owned  a  controlling  share  in  the  com- 
pany;  why  should  he  not  make  this  chance 
preference  lead  to  something,  if  only  to 
ameUorate,  in  ways  like  this,  his  despicable 
position  here.  He  knew  the  value  of  his 
own  good  looks,  his  superior  education,  and 
a  certain  recklessness  which  women  liked; 
why  should  he  not  profit  by  them  as  well 
as  the  one  woman  who  had  brought  him  to 
this?  He  owed  her  sex  nothing;  if  those 
among  them  who  were  not  bad  were  only 
fools,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  deceive  them  as  they  had  him.     There 

™,  di  thi.  ««di  .,^4  »d  ^^  ^ 

pose  in  his  brown  eyes  as  he  deliberately 
fixed  them  on  hers.    And  I  grieve  to  say 
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tibat  these  abomiiiable  sentiiiientB  seemed 
only  to  impart  to  them  a  certain  attractive 
bnlliamrgr,  and  a  determination  which  the 
nndetermining  sex  is  apt  to  admire. 

She  Unshed  again,  dropped  her  eyes,  re- 
plied to  his  significant  thanks  with  a  few 
indistinct  words,  and  drew  away  from  the 
table  with  a  sodden  timidity  that  was  half 
confession. 

She  did  not  approach  him  again  during 
the  meal,  bnt  seemed  to  have  taken  a  snd- 
drai  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the  waiters, 
generally,  which  she  had  not  shown  be&ne. 
I  do  not  know  wbether  this  was  merely  an 
effort  at  concealment,  or  an  awakened  rec* 
ognition  of  hex  duty;  bnt,  after  the  &shion 
of  her  sex,  —  and  perhaps  in  eontrast  to 
his,  — she  was  kinder  that  evening  to  the 
average  man  on  aoconnt  of  him*  He  did 
not,  however,  notice  it;  nor  did  her  absence 
interfere  with  \m  now  healtliy  appetite;  he 
finished  his  meal,  and  only  when  he  rose  to 
take  his  hat  from  the  peg  above  him  did  he 
glance  aioond  tiie  room.  Their  eyes  met 
again.  As  he  passed  ont,  ahhoog^  it  was 
dark,  he  pot  on  Us  hat  a  little  mooe 
amardy. 

The  air  was  dear  and  cold,  bot  tiie  ont* 
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^^Yes,"  she  returned,  in  a  faint,  embar* 
rassed  voice.  ^^I  thought  I  'd  run  on  ahead 
of  ma!" 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  accompany  you  ?  " 

^^It's  only  a  step,"  she  protested,  indi- 
cating the  light  in  the  window  of  the  super- 
intendent's house,  —  the  most  remote  of  the 
group  of  buildings,  yet  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant. 

**But  it 's  quite  dark,"  he  persisted 
smilingly. 

She  stepped  from  the  platform  to  the 
ground;  he  instantly  followed  and  ranged 
himself  at  a  little  distance  from  her  side. 
She  protested  still  feebly  against  his  ^^trou- 
bling himself,"  but  in  another  moment  they 
were  walking  on  quietly  together.  Never- 
theless, a  few  paces  from  the  platform  they 
came  upon  the  upheaved  dods  of  the  fresh 
furrows,  and  their  progress  over  them  was 
slow  and  difficult. 

""Shall  I  help  yon?  Will  you  take  my 
ann?"  he  said  poUtety. 

""No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Beddy." 

Sol  she  knew  his  namel  He  tried  to 
look  into  her  eyes,  but  the  woolen  scarf 
hid  her  head.  After  all,  there  was  nothing 
stnuj^  in  her  knowing  him;  she  probably 
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had  the  names  of  the  men  before  her  in  the 
dining-room,  or  on  the  books.  After  a 
pause  he  said:  — 

**You  quite  startled  me.  One  becomes 
such  a  mere  working  machine  here  that 
one  quite  forgets  one's  own  name,  —  espe- 
dally  with  the  prefix  of  'Mr.' " 

'*  And  if  it  don't  happen  to  be  one's  real 
name  either,"  said  the  girl,  with  an  odd, 
timid  audacity. 

He  looked  up  quickly  —  more  attracted  by 
her  manner  than  her  words ;  more  amused 
than  angry. 

''But  Beddy  happens  to  be  my  real 
name." 

"Oh  I" 

"What  made  you  think  it  was  not?  *' 

The  clods  over  which  they  were  clamber- 
ing were  so  uneven  that  sometimes  the 
young  girl  was  mounting  one  at  the  same 
moment  that  Reddy  was  descending  from 
another.  Her  reply,  half  muffled  in  her 
shawl,  was  delivered  over  lus  head.  "Oh, 
because  pa  says  most  of  the  men  here  don't 
give  their  real  names  —  they  don't  care  to 
be  known  afterward.  Ashamed  of  their 
work,  I  reckon." 

His  face  flushed  a  moment,  even  in  the 
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darkness.  He  was  aBhamed  of  his  work, 
and  perhaps  a  little  of  the  pitiful  sport  he 
was  beginning.  But  oddly  enough,  the 
aggressive  criticism  only  whetted  his  pur- 
pose. The  girl  was  evidently  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  herself;  why  should  be  be 
over-chi  vabous  ? 

^It  isn't  very  pleasant  to  be  doing  the 
work  of  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  a  machine,  if 
you  can  do  other  things,"  he  said  half  seri- 
ously. 

^But  you  never  used  to  do  anything  at 
all,  did  you?  "  she  asked. 

He  hesitated.  Here  was  a  chance  to' 
give  her  an  affecting  history  of  his  former 
exalted  fortune  and  position,  and  perhaps 
even  to  stir  her  evidently  romantic  nature 
with  some  suggestion  of  his  sacrifices  to  one 
of  her  own  sex.  Women  liked  that  sort 
of  thing.  It  aroused  at  <mee  their  enmla- 
ti<m  and  tiieir  condemnation  of  eadi  otiier* 
He  seized  the  opportunity,  bat  —  for  some 
reason,  he  knew  not  mhy — awkwardly  and 
dumsfly,  with  a  simulated  pathos  that  waa 
lachrymose,  a  self-assertion  that  was  boast- 
ful, and  a  dramatic  manner  that  was  unreaL 
Suddenly  the  girl  stopped  him. 

''Yes,Iknawan<^;pato]dme.    Ibid 
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>» 


His  face  agam  flushed — this  tune  with 
anger.  The  utter  failure  of  his  story  to  ex- 
eite  her  interest,  and  her  perfect  possession 
of  herself  and  the  situation,  —  so  unlike  her 
conduct  a  few  mom^its  before,  — made  him 
savagely  silent,  and  he  clambered  on  sul- 
lenly at  h^  side.  Presently  she  stopped, 
balancing  herself  with  a  dexterity  he  could 
not  imitate  on  one  of  the  larger  upheaved 
dods,  and  said:  — 

^I  was  thinking  that,  as  you  can't  do 
much  with  those  hands  of  yours,  digging 
and  shoveling,  and  not  much  with  your  feet 
either,  over  ploughed  ground,  you  might  do 
some  inside  work,  that  would  pay  you  bet* 
ter,  too*  You  might  help  in  the  dining* 
room,  setting  table  and  washing  up,  help- 
ing  ma  and  me — though  /don't  do  much 
except  overseeing.  I  could  show  you  what 
to  do  at  first,  and  you  'd  learn  quick 
enough.  If  you  say  'yes,'  I  '11  speak  to  pa 
to-night.     He  'U  do  whatever  I  say." 

The  rage  and  shame  that  filled  his  breast 
choked  even  the  bitter  laugh  that  first  rose 
to  his  lips.  If  he  could  have  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  her  with  marked  indig* 
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nation,  he  would  liave  done  bo,  but  they 
were  scarcely  half  way  across  the  field;  his 
stumbling  retreat  wocdd  have  only  appeared 
ridiculous,  and  he  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  she  would  not  have  looked  upon  it  as 
merely  a  confession  of  his  inability  to  keep 
up  with  her.  And  yet  there  was  something 
peculiarly  &scinating  and  tantalizing  in  the 
situation.  She  did  not  see  the  sardonic 
glitter  in  his  eye  as  he  said  brutally: -* 

^Hal  and  that  would  give  me  tibe  exqui- 
site pleasure  of  being  near  you.'* 

She  seemed  a  little  confused,  eren  under 
her  enwrappings,  and  in  stepping  down  her 
foot  slipped.  Beddy  instantly  scrambled 
up  to  her  and  caught  her  as  she  was  pitch* 
ing  forward  into  the  furrow.  Yet  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  his  own  foothold  he  was 
aware  that  she  was  aaristing  him,  and  al* 
though  he  had  ptssed  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  as  if  for  her  better  security,  it  waa 
onfy  through  her  firm  grasp  of  his  wnsts 
that  he  regained  his  own  footing.  The 
*^cloDd  **  had  fsUen  back  from  her  bead  and 
shoulders,  her  hea^y  hair  had  brushed  his 
ehedc  and  left  its  faint  odor  in  his  nostrils; 
the  rounded  outline  of  her  figure  had  been 
slig^itlhf  drawn  against  Job  omwu    His 
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reeentm^it  watered;  lier  propontion,  whidi 
at  first  seemed  only  inwilring,  bow  tocdc  a 
Tagne  form  of  satisfaetiooi;  Iiis  ironieal 
SDggesticMi  seemed  a  natural  expressioni. 
^  Well,  I  say  *yes '  then,"  he  said,  witih  an 
affected  lauglu  ^That  is,  if  yoa  think  I 
ean  maange  to  do  the  WMrk;  it  is  not  ez- 
acdy  in  my  line,  yon  know."  Yet  he  some- 
how felt  that  his  laugh  was  feeble  and  nn* 
oonvincing. 

^^Oh,  it's  eaey  enough,"  said  1^  girl 
qidetly.  ^Yoa've  (mly  got  to  be  dean — 
and  that 's  in  your  line,  I  should  say." 

^  And  if  I  thought  it  would  jdease  yon," 
he  added,  with  another  attempt  at  gallaa- 
try. 

She  did  not  r^ly,  but  moved  steadily 
on,  he  fancied  a  little  more  rapidly.  Hi^ 
wa«  itearing  the  house  \  he  felt  he  was 
losing  time  and  af^XMrtonify.  The  uney^i 
nature  of  the  ground  kept  him  from  walk- 
ing immediately  beside  h«r,  unless  he  held 
her  hand  or  arm.  Yet  an  odd  timidity  was 
overtaking  him.  Sorely  this  was  tiie  same 
girl  whose  consciousness  and  susceptibility 
were  so  apparent  a  mom^it  ago  ;  yet  her 
speech  had  he&a  ine<msistent,  unsympa- 
tiietie,  and  ooldly  ptaetieal.     ^^It  'a  very 
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kind  of  you,"  lie  began  again,  scrambling 
up  one  side  of  the  furrow  as  she  descended 
on  the  other,  ^*to — to — take  such  an  in* 
terest  in  —  in  a  stranger,  and  I  wish  you 
knew  how"  (she  had  mounted  the  ridge 
again,  and  stood  balancing  herself  as  if 
waiting  for  him  to  finish  his  sentence)  ^^how 
— rhow  deeply — I  —  I" —  She  dropped 
quickly  down  again  with  the  same  moye* 
ment  of  uneasy  consciousness,  and  he  left 
tiie  sentence  unfinished.  The  house  was 
now  only  a  few  yards  away ;  he  hurried 
forward,  but  she  reached  the  wooden  plat* 
form  and  stoop  upon  it  first.  He,  however, 
at  the  same  moment  caught  her  hand. 

'^I  want  to  thank  yon,"  he  said,  ^'and 
say  ^^H^d-night." 

^^G'^-night."  Her  Toioe  was  indistinct 
again,  and  she  was  trembling.  Embold* 
eaeA  ^nd  reckless,  he  sprang  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  encircling  ber  with  one  arm,  with 
his  other  hand  he  unloosed  the  wodien  cloud 
around  her  head  and  bared  her  faintly 
flushed  cheek  and  half -open,  hurriedly 
breathing  lips.  But  the  next  moment  she 
threw  her  head  baidc  with  a  single  powerful 
movement,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  with 
scarody  an  effirat  east  him  off  with  both 
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hands,  and  sent  him  toppling  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  ground.  He  scrambled  quickly 
to  his  feet  again,  flushed,  angry,  and — 
frightened  I  Perhaps  she  would  call  her 
father;  he  would  be  insulted,  or  worse, — 
laughed  at!  He  had  lost  even  this  pitiful 
chance  of  bettering  his  condition.  But  he 
was  as  relieved  as  he  was  surprised  to  see 
that  she  was  standing  quietly  on  the  edge 
of  the  platform,  apparently  waiting  for  him 
to  rise.  Her  face  was  still  uncovered,  still 
slightly  flushed,  but  bearing  no  trace  of 
either  insult  or  anger.  When  he  stood 
erect  again,  she  looked  at  him  gravely  and 
drew  the  woolen  cloud  over  her  head,  as 
she  said  calmly,  **Then  I'll  tell  pa  you'll 
take  the  place,  and  I  reckon  you'll  begin 
to-morrow  morning." 

n. 

Angered,  discomfited,  and  physically  and 
morally  beaten,  James  Beddy  stumbled 
and  clambered  back  across  the  field.  The 
beam  of  light  that  had  streamed  out  over 
the  dark  field  as  the  door  opened  and  shut 
on  the  girl  left  him  doubly  confused  and 
beinldered.    In  his  dull  anger  and  mortifi- 
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eation,  there  seemed  only  one  course  for 
him  to  pursue.  He  would  demand  his 
wages  in  the  morning,  and  out  the  whole 
concern.  He  would  go  back  to  San  Fran* 
Cisco  and  work  there,  where  he  at  least  had 
friends  who  respected  his  station.  Yet,  he 
ought  to  have  refused  the  girl's  offer  before 
she  had  repulsed  him;  his  retreat  now 
meant  nothing,  and  might  even  tempt  her, 
in  her  vulgar  pique,  to  reveal  her  rebuff 
of  him.  He  raised  his  ejea  mechanically, 
and  looked  gloomily  across  the  dark  waste 
and  distant  bay  to  the  opposite  shore.  But 
the  fog  had  already  hidden  the  glow  of  the 
city's  lights,  and,  thickening  around  the 
horizon,  seemed  to  be  slowly  h^nming  him 
in  with  the  dreary  rancho.  In  his  present 
frame  of  mind  there  was  a  certain  fateful- 
ness  in  this  that  precluded  his  once  free 
agency,  and  to  that  extent  relieved  and 
absolved  him  of  any  choice.  He  reached 
the  dormitory  and  its  turned-down  lights  in 
a  state  of  tired  and  dull  uncertainty,  for 
which  sleep  seemed  to  offer  the  only  relief. 
He  rolled  himself  in  his  blankets  with  an 
animal  instinct  of  comfort  and  shut  his  eyes, 
but  their  sense  appeared  to  open  upon  Nelly 
Woodridge  as  she  stood  looking  down  upon 
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him  from  the  platform.  Even  through  the 
dull  pain  of  his  bruised  susceptibilities  he 
was  conscious  of  a  strange  satisfaction  he 
had  not  felt  before.  He  fell  asleep  at  last, 
to  waken  only  to  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  cnrtainless  windows  on  his  face. 
To  his  surprise  the  long  shed  was  empty 
and  deserted,  except  for  a  single  Chinaman 
who  was  sweeping  the  floor  at  the  farther 
end.  As  Beddy  started  up,  the  man  turned 
and  approached  him  with  a  characteristic, 
vague,  and  patient  smile. 

^^All  lity,  John,  you  sleepee  heap  I  Mis- 
tel  Woodlidge  he  say  you  no  go  wolkee  field 
allee  same  Mellikan  man.  You  stoppee 
inside  housee  allee  same  me.  Shabbee? 
You  come  to  glubbee  [grub]  now  "  (pointing 
to  the  distant  dining-shed),  ^^and  then  you 
washee  dish." 

The  full  extent  of  his  new  degradation 
flashed  upon  Beddy  with  this  added  insult 
of  his  brother  menial's  implicit  equality. 
He  understood  it  all.  He  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  field-workers  and  was  to 

« 

come  to  a  later  breakfast,  perhaps  the 
broken  victuals  of  the  first  repast,  and  wash 
the  dishes.  He  remembered  his  new  bar- 
gain.   Very  well  I  he  would  refuse  posi* 
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tively,  take  bis  dismicwal,  and  leare  that 
morning  I  He  Inirriedly  dressed  himself, 
and  followed  the  Chinaman  into  the  open 
air. 

The  fog  still  hung  upon  the  distant  bay 
and  hid  the  opposite  point.  But  the  sun 
shone  with  dry  Calif omian  brillianey  over 
the  league -long  field  around  him,  reveal- 
ing every  detail  of  the  randbo  with  sharp, 
matter  of  fact  directness,  and  without  the 
least  illusion  of  distance  or  romance*  Hie 
rough,  unplaned,  unpainted  walls  of  the 
dinner-shed  stood  out  clearly  before  bim; 
tiie  half -filled  buckets  of  water  on  the  near 
]datform,  and  tihe  imm^ise  tubs  piled  with 
dirty  dishes*  He  scowled  darUy  as  he 
walked  forward,  eonscioas,  neyertheless,  of 
the  invigorati]^  disc^line  of  the  morning 
air  and  tlie  wholesome  whip  in  the  skj 
above  him.  He  entesed  sharply  and  ag- 
gressively. To  hiM  reikis  the  room  at  first 
ipglit  gfynifitl^  like  the  dofmitoiy  he  had  jnst 
left,  to  be  empty.  But  z  voice,  tHear^  Arjf 
direet,  and  fnetietl  as  the  momiBg  itsflf, 
spoke  in  his  ear:  ^Monun%  Beddy!  My 
dang^iter  says  yon 're  wiUin*  to  take  an  ns* 
door  job,  and  I  wedom^  yeakin'  sqnaref  m 
man  to  man,  it's  aMre  m  jimr  hme  Iktm 
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wliat  you've  bin  doin'.  It  mayn't  be 
high-toned  work,  but  work 's  work  anyhow 
you  can  fix  it;  and  the  only  difference  I  kin 
see  is  in  the  work  that  a  man  does  squarely, 
and  the  work  that  he  shirks." 

"But,"  said  Reddy  hurriedly,  "there's 
a  mistake.     I  came  here  only  to  "  — 

"Work  like  the  others,  I  understand. 
Well,  you  see  you  canH.  You  do  your 
best,  I  know.  I  ain't  findin'  fault,  but  it 
ain't  in  your  line.  This  is,  and  the  pay  is 
better." 

"But,"  stammered  Reddy,  "Miss  Wood- 
ridge  did  n't  understand  "  — 

"  Yes,  she  did,"  returned  Woodridge 
impatiently,  "and  she  told  me.  She  says 
she  'U  show  you  round  at  first.  You  '11 
catch  on  all  right.  Sit  down  and  eat  your 
breakfast,  and  she  '11  be  along  before  you  're 
through.  Ez  for  me,  I  must  get  up  and 
get.  So  long  I "  and  before  Beddy  had 
an  opportunity  to  continue  his  protest,  he 
turned  away. 

The  yoimg  man  glanced  vexatiously 
around  him.  A  breakfast  much  better  in 
service  and  quality  than  the  one  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  smoked  on  the  table. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.     He 
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oould  hear  the  Yoioes  of  the  Climese  waiters 
in  the  kitchen  beyond.  He  was  healthily 
hungry,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  sat 
down  and  began  his  meal.  He  could  ex- 
postulate with  her  afterward,  and  withdraw 
his  promise.  He  was  entitled  to  his  break- 
fast, anyway! 

Once  or  twice,  while  thus  engaged,  he 
heard  the  door  of  the  kitchen  open  and  the 
cUpping  tread  of  the  Chinese  waiters,  who 
deposited  some  rattling  burden  on  the  adja- 
cent tables,  but  he  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  seem  to  notice  them.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, the  pleasant,  hesitating,  boyish  con- 
tralto of  Miss  Woodridge  fell  upon  his  ear. 

"When  you  're  ready,  I  '11  show  you  how 
to  begin  your  work." 

He  turned  quickly,  with  a  flush  of  morti- 
fication at  being  discovered  at  his  repast, 
and  his  anger  returned.  But  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  her  delicately  colored  but  tranquil 
face,  her  well-shaped  figure,  coquettishly 
and  spotlessly  cuffed,  collared,  and  aproned, 
and  her  clear  blue  but  half -averted  eyes,  he 
<«d.  »,d»™.  .  d«^  Sheeny 
was  very  pretty — that  most  seductive  pret- 
tiness  which  seemed  to  be  warmed  into  life 
by  her    consciousness    of    himself.     Why 
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should  be  take  her  or  himself  so  seriously? 
Why  not  play  out  the  farce,  and  let  those 
who  would  criticise  him  and  think  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  work  degrading  understand 
that  it  was  only  an  afiFair  of  gallantry.  He 
could  afford  to  serve  Woodridge  at  least  a 
few  weeks  for  the  favor  of  this  Rachel  I 
Forgetful  of  his  rebuff  of  the  night  before, 
he  fixed  his  brown  eyes  on  hers  with  an 
audacious  levily. 

*^0h  yes  —  the  worki  Let  us  see  it. 
I  'm  ready  in  name  and  nature  for  anything 
that  Miss  Woodridge  wants  of  me.  I  'm 
just  dying  to  begin." 

His  voice  was  raised  slightly,  with  a  high 
comedy  jauntiness,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Chinese  waiters  who  might  be  lingering  to 
see  the  ^^Mellican  man"  assume  their  func- 
tions. But  it  failed  in  effect.  With  their 
characteristic  calm  acceptance  of  any  eccen- 
tricity in  a  "foreign  devil,"  they  scarcely 
lifted  their  eyes.  The  young  girl  pointed 
to  a  deep  basket  filled  with  dishes  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  larger  table,  and 
said,  without  looking  at  Beddy:  — 

"You  had  better  begin  by  ^checking '  the 
crockery.  That  is,  counting  the  pieces 
separately  and  then  arranging  them  in  sets 
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as  they  oome  back  from  washing.  There 's 
the  book  to  oompate  them  with  and  to  set 
down  what  is  broken,  missing,  or  chipped. 
Yon  'U  have  a  clean  towel  with  yon  to  wipe 
the  pieces  that  have  not  been  cleaned 
enough;  or,  if  they  are  too  dirty,  yon'U 
send  them  back  to  the  kitchen." 

""Couldn't  I  wash  them  myself?"  said 
Beddy,  continuing  his  ostentatious  lerity. 

""Not  yet,"  said  the  girl,  with  grave  hesi- 
tation;  ""you  'd  break  them." 

She  stood  watching  him,  as  with  affected 
hilarity  he  began  to  take  the  dishes  from 
the  basket.  But  she  noticed  that  in  spite 
of  this  jocular  simulation  his  grasp  was  firm 
and  delicate,  and  that  there  was  no  clatter 
—  which  would  have  affected  her  sensitive 
ear — as  he  put  them  down.  She  laid  a 
pencil  and  account  book  beside  him  and 
turned  away. 

""But  you  are  not  going?"  he  said,  in 
genuine  surprise. 

""Yes,"  she  said  quietiy,  ""until  yon  get 
through  "checking.'  Then  I'll  come  back 
and  show  you  what  you  have  to  do  next. 
You  're  getting  on  very  well." 

""But  that  was  because  you  were  with 


me« 
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She  colored  slightly  and,  without  looking 
at  him,  moved  slowly  to  the  door  and  disap* 
peared. 

Beddy  went  back  to  his  work,  disap- 
pointed but  not  discomfited.  He  was  get- 
ting accustomed  to  the  girl's  eccentricities. 
Whether  it  was  the  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing air  and  sunlight  streaming  in  at  the 
open  windows,  iStud  unlooked-for  solitude 
and  security  of  the  empty  room,  or  that 
there  was  nothing  really  unpleasant  in  his 
occupation,  he  went  on  cheerfully  ^^  check- 
ing" the  dishes,  narrowly  examining  them 
fof  chips  and  c^^ks,  and  noting  Im  in 
the  book.  Again  discovering  that  a  few 
were  imperfectly  cleaned  and  wiped,  he  re- 
paired the  defect  with  cold  water  and  a 
towel  without  the  least  thought  of  the  oper- 
ation being  degrading.  He  had  finished 
his  task  in  half  an  hour;  she  had  not  re- 
turned ;  why  should  he  not  go  on  and  set  the 
table?  As  he  straightened  and  turned  the 
coarse  table-cloth,  he  made  the  discovery 
that  the  long  table  was  really  composed  of 
half  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  and  that  the 
hideous  parallelogram  which  had  always  so 
offended  him  was  merely  the  outcome  of 
carelessness  and  want  of  taste.     Without  a 
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HMMBent's  hpwihilioii  lie  set  sfc  woric  to  Inesk 
aptlie  monotonoas  liiie  and  leunnged  ilie 
tables  latenll^,  widi  amall  open  spaees  be- 
taneen  Aenu  The  task  wmb  no  li^^  one, 
eren  lor  a  stroDger  man,  bat  be  penereied 
in  it  wilb  a  new-foond  eneigy  mi^  be  bad 
dianged  Ibe  iriade  aspect  of  ibe  loom.  It 
looked  bDTger,  wider,  and  less  eiowded;  its 
baid,  pnetieal,  wotkbonse-like  fotmality^ 
bad  disappeared*  He  bad  paosed  to  sor- 
TOjr  it,  panting  still  witb  bis  nnasaal  exer- 
tion, wben  a  Toioe  broke  upon  bis  solitude. 

"^ Wen,  I  wanter  know! " 

Tbe  Toioe  was  not  Nelly's,  bot  tbat  of  ber 
motber,  —  a  large-boned,  angnlar  woman 
of  fifty,  —  wbo  bad  entered  tbe  room  nnper- 
eeived.  The  accents  were  simply  ibose  of 
smrprise,  but  on  James  Bedcty's  present 
sensitire  mood,  coupled  witb  fbe  feeling  tbat 
bere  was  anew  witness  to  bis  dq;Tadation, 
be  migbt  bave  resented  it;  bat  be  detected 
ibe  bandsome,  resenred  figure  of  the  dangb- 
ter  a  few  steps  behind  her.  Their  ejres 
met;  wonderfol  to  relate,  tbe  young  girl's 
no  longer  evaded  him,  but  looked  sqnarety 
into  bis  widi  a  brigbt  expression  of  pleasure 
be  bad  not  seen  before.  He  checked  bim- 
sdf  witb  a  sadden  thrill  of  gratificaticm. 
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^  Well,  I  declare,"  continued  MiE 
Woodridge;  ^^is  that  your  idea — or  yonis. 
Helen?" 

Here  Beddj  simply  pointed  out  the  ad* 
vantages  for  serving  afforded  by  the  new 
arrangement  ;  that  all  the  tables  were 
equally  and  quickly  accessible  from  the 
serving-table  and  sideboard,  and  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  the  room  to  serve  the  upper  table.  He 
tactfully  did  not  refer  to  the  improved  ap- 
pearance of  the  room. 

^^  Well,  as  long  as  it  ain't  mere  finikin," 
said  the  lady  graciously,  ^^  and  seems  to 
bring  the  folks  and  their  vittles  nearer  to- 
gether—  we  'U  try  it  to-day.  It  does  look 
kinder  dtyfied — and  I  reckoned  that  was 
all  the  good  it  was.  But  I  caUdlated  you 
were  goin'  to  check  the  crockery  this  mom- 
mg." 

^^It  's  done,"  said  Beddy,  smilingly  hand- 
ing her  the  account-book. 

Mrs.  Woodridge  glanced  over  it,  and  then 
surveyed  her  new  assistant. 

^^And  you  didn't  find  any  plates  that 
were  dirty  and  that  had  to  be  sent  back?  " 

^^Yes,  two  or  three,  but  I  cleaned  them 
myself." 
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Mrs.  Woodridge  glanced  at  him  with  a 
look  of  approving  curiosity,  but  his  eyes 
were  just  then  seeking  her  daughter's  for  a 
more  grateful  sympathy.  All  of  which  the 
good  lady  noted,  and  as  it  apparently  an- 
swered the  unad:ed  question  in  her  own 
mind,  she  only  uttered  the  single  ezdama^ 
tion,  "  Humph  1" 

But  the  approbation  he  received  later  at 
dinner,  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  old  com- 
panions with  the  new  arrangement,  had  also 
the  efiEect  of  diverting  from  him  the  criticism 
he  had  feared  they  would  make  in  finding 
him  installed  as  an  assistant  to  Mrs.  Wood- 
ridge. On  the  contrary,  they  appeared 
only  to  recognize  in  him  some  especial  and 

and  when  the  superintendent,  equally 
pleased,  said  it  was  ^'all  Beddy's  own 
idea,"  no  one  doubted  that  it  was  this  par- 
ticular stroke  of  genius  which  gained  him 
the  obvious  promotion.  If  he  had  still 
thought  of  offering  his  flirtation  with  Nelly 
as  an  excuse,  there  was  now  no  necessity  for 
any.  Having  shown  to  his  employers  his 
capacity  for  the  highest  and  lowest  work, 
they  naturally  preferred  to  use  his  best 
abilities— BJid  he  was  kept  from  anymenial 
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service.  His  accounts  were  so  carefully 
and  intelligentlj  rendered  that  the  entire 
care  of  the  building  and  its  appointments 
was  introsted  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
I  week  Mr.  Woodridge  took  him  aside. 

^I  say,  you  ain't  got  any  job  in  yiew 
arter  yon  finish  np  here,  hey  ye? '' 

Beddy  started.  Scarcely  ten  days  ago 
he  had  a  hundred  projects,  schemes,  and 
speculations,  more  or  less  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, wherewith  he  was  to  avenge  and  re- 
coup himself  in  San  Francisco.  Now  they 
were  gone — he  knew  not  where  and  how. 
He  briefly  said  he  had  not. 

"Because,"  continued  Woodridge,  **I*ve 
got  an  idea  of  startin'  a  hotel  in  the  Oak 
Grove,  just  on  the  slope  back  o'  the  rancho. 
The  company  's  bound  to  make  some  sort  o' 
settlement  there  for  the  regular  hands,  and 
the  place  is  pooty  enough  for  'Frisco  people 
who  want  to  run  over  here  and  get  set  up 
for  a  day  or  two.  Thar 's  plenty  of  wood 
and  water  up  thar,  and  the  company 's  sure 
to  have  a  wharf  down  on  the  shore.  I  '11 
provide  the  capital,  if  you  will  put  in  your 
time.  You  can  sling  in  ez  much  style  as 
you  like  there"  (this  was  an  allusion  to 
Beddy's  attempt  to  enliven  the  blank  walls 
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with  colored  pictures  from  the  illustrated 
papers  and  green  ceanothus  sprays  from  the 
slope);  ^*in  fact,  the  more  siyle  the  better 
for  them  citjr  folks.     Well,  you  think  it 


over." 


He  did.  But  meantime  he  seemed  to 
make  little  progress  in  hb  court  of  the  su- 
perintendent's daughter.  Ha  tried  to  think 
it  was  because  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  diyerted  by  his  work,  but  although  she 
always  betrayed  the  same  odd  physical  con^ 
scionsness  of  his  presence,  it  waa  certain 
that  she  never  encouraged  hinu  She  gare 
Itim  the  few  directions  that  his  new  occupa- 
tion ■tfil  made  neeessarr*  and  looked  her 
approval  of  his  sneeesa^  But  nothing  more. 
He  was  foiced  to  admit  that  this  was  exactly 
what  she  wa^tA  have  done  as  the  snperin-' 
tendeDt^s  daughter  to  a  deserving  employee. 

isf  ecdd  and  f^ff'fUMWF'irf  politeness^  nnlall 
peereeivia^  tiiat,  Utt  fnm  piquing  the  girif 
Jt  aeeaned  to  gESiify  her^  and  even  to  render 
her  less  aenntrfie  in  his  eoai^aiiy^  be  talked 
in  good  eaneat  Tlua  proving  ineffeetive 
also,  — esoept  to  produce  •  kind  ^  eoni^ 
passionate  eurioail^,  — his  former  dull  rsge 
xetumed.    13ie  plairtk^  «f  tibe  raMho  waa 
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nearly  orer;  his  anrice  ivonld  be  aided 
next  week;  lie  had  not  yetgivealiifl  aisswex 
to  Woodridge's  proporitian;  he  would  de* 
dine  it  aad  cot  the  whole  ocmeeBLl 

It  was  a  crisp  Sunday  morning.  The 
breakfast  honr  was  later  on  tiiat  day  to 
allow  the  men  more  time  for  tiieir  holiday, 
which,  however,  tfaey  generally  sqpent  hi 
cards,  gossip,  or  reading  in  timr  aleepnig>» 
dieds.  It  nsoally  delayed  Beddy's  work, 
but  as  he  cared  little  for  1^  companianBihip 
of  his  fdlows,  it  enabled  him,  withont  a 
show  of  unsocialnlitf ,  to  sednde  himsdf  in 
the  dining-room.  And  this  morning  he 
was  early  approached  by  his  e»i|doyer» 

**I  'm  goin'  to  take  tiie  women  folks  over 
to  Oakdale  to  cLnitsh,"  said  Mr.  Wood* 
ridge;  ^^ef  ye  keer  to  join  us  thar 's  a  seat 
in  the  wagon,  and  I  'U  torn  on  a  couple  of 
Chinamen  to  do  the  work  for  yon,  jnst  now; 
and  Nelly  or  the  old  wmnaa  will  give  yon  a 
Hft  tiiis  afternoon  wiA  the  eoonting  np.** 

Reddy  felt  instinctively  that  the  invita- 
tion had  been  instigated  by  the  yoong  gxcL 
A  week  bef(»re  he  wonld  have  rejoiced  at  it; 
a  month  ago  he  would  have  accepted  it  if 
only  as  a  relief  to  his  degraded  position, 
Imt  in  tiie  piqne  of  thas  new  passioii  ha 
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almost  nidelj  declined  it.  An  hour  later 
he  saw  Nelly,  becomingly  and  even  taste* 
fully  dressed, — with  the  American  girPs 
triumphant  superiority  to  her  condition  and 
surroundings, — ride  past  in  her  father's 
smart  ^'carryall/*  He  was  startled  to  see 
that  she  looked  so  like  a  lady.  Then,  with 
a  new  and  jealous  .inconsistency,  significant 
of  the  progress  of  his  passion,  he  resolved 
to  go  to  church  too.  She  should  see  that 
he  was  not  going  to  remain  behind  like  a 
mere  slave.  He  remembered  that  he  had 
still  certain  remnants  of  his  past  finery  in 
his  trunk;  he  would  array  himself  in  them, 
walk  to  Oakdale,  and  make  one  of  the 
congregation.  He  managed  to  change  his 
dothes  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
his  fellows,  and  set  out. 

The  air  was  pure  but  keen,  with  none  of 
the  languor  of  spring  in  its  breath,  although 
a  few  flowers  were  beginning  to  star  the 
wtoiy  wagon-tradked  lane,  and  there  was 
an  awakfwing  spiee  in  ibe  wayside  sontbem- 
wooi  and  n^rtle*  He  fett  invigorated^ 
akhoiig^  it  seemed  only  to  whet  Us  jealous 
piqpMu  He  ImfTied  on  without  even  j^n* 
^otfl  ItfWMiu  Mie  distant  coast-lme  of  San 
Ff jariiiM m  mem dnnhnig d  it.    Tbehit' 
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ter  memories  of  the  past  Iiad  been  obliter- 
ated by  the  bitterness  of  the  present.  He 
no  longer  thought  of  ^^that  woman;"  even 
when  he  had  threatened  to  himself  to  return 
to  San  Francisco,  he  was  vaguely  conscious 
that  it  was  not  she  who  was  again  drawing 
him  there,  but  Nelly  who  was  driving  him 
away. 

The  service  was  nearly  over  when  he 
arrived  at  the  chilly  little  corrugated-zinc 
church  at  Oakdale,  but  he  slipped  into 
one  of  the  back  seats.  A  few  worshipers 
turned  round  to  look  at  him.  Among  them 
were  the  daughters  of  a  neighboring  miller, 
who  were  slightly  exercised  over  the  unusual 
advent  of  a  good-looking  stranger  with  cer« 
tain  exterior  signs  of  elegance.  Their  ex- 
citement was  communicated  by  some  mys- 
terious instinct  to  their  neighbor,  Nelly 
Woodridge.  She  also  turned  and  caught 
his  eye.  But  to  all  appearances  she  not 
only  showed  no  signs  of  her  usual  agitation 
at  his  presence,  but  did  not  seem  to  even 
recognize  him.  In  the  acerbity  of  his  pique 
he  was  for  a  moment  gratified  at  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  expression  of  her  wounded 
pride,  but  his  uneasiness  quickly  returned, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  ha 
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slipped  out  of  the  church  with  one  or  two  of 
the  more  restless  in  the  congregation.  As  he 
passed  through  the  aisle  he  heard  the  escort 
of  the  miller's  daughters,  in  response  to  a 
whispered  inquiry,  say  distinctly:  "Only 
the  head -waiter  over  at  the  company's 
rancho."  Whatever  hesitating  idea  Beddy 
might  have  had  of  waiting  at  the  church 
door  for  the  appearance  of  Nelly  vanished 
before  the  brutal  truth.  His  brow  dark- 
ened, and  with  flushed  cheeks  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  building  and  plunged  into 
the  woods.  This  time  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion  in  his  resolve;  he  would  leave  the 
rancho  at  the  expiration  of  his  engage- 
ment. Even  in  a  higher  occupation  he  felt 
he  could  never  live  down  his  reputation 
there. 

In  his  morose  abstraction  he  did  not  know 
how  long  or  how  aimlessly  he  had  wan- 
dered among  the  mossy  live-oaks,  his  head 
and  shoulders  often  imperiled  by  the  down- 
curving  of  some  huge  knotted  limb;  his 
feet  straying  blindly  from  the  faint  track 
over  the  thickly  matted  carpet  of  chickweed 
which  hid  their  roots.  But  it  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  he  emerged  upon  a  wide, 
open,  wooded  slope,  and,  from  the  distant 
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view  of  field  and  shore,  knew  that  he  was 
at  Oak  Grove,  the  site  of  Woodridge's  pro- 
jected hotel.  And  there,  surely,  at  a  little 
distance,  was  the  Woodridges'  wagon  and 
team  tied  up  to  a  sapling,  while  the  super- 
intendent  and  his  wife  w:;e  slowly  climbing 
the  slope,  and  apparently  examining  the 
prospect.  Without  waiting  to  see  if  Nelty 
was  with  them,  Beddy  instantly  turned  to 
avoid  meeting  them.  But  he  had  not  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  yards  before  he  came 
upon  that  young  lady,  who  had  evidently 
strayed  from  the  party,  and  who  was  now 
unconsciously  advancing  toward  him.  A 
rencontre  was  inevitable. 

She  started  slightly,  and  then  stopped, 
with  all  her  old  agitation  and  embarrass- 
ment. But,  to  his  own  surprise,  he  was 
also  embarrassed  and  even  tongue-tied. 

She  spoke  first. 

"You  were  at  church.  I  didn't  quite 
know  you  in  —  in — these  clothes.'* 

In  her  own  finery  she  had  undergone 
such  a  change  to  Beddy's  consciousness  that 
he,  for  the  first  time  in  their  acquaintance, 
now  addressed  her  as  on  his  own  level,  and 
as  if  she  had  no  understanding  of  his  own 
feelings. 
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^  Oh,"  he  said,  with  easy  bitterness, 
*^GlJiers  did,  if  you  did  not.  They  all  de- 
tected the  ^head-waiter '  at  the  Union  Com- 
pany's rancho.  Even  if  I  had  accepted 
yoor  kindness  in  offering  me  a  seat  in  your 
wagon  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
He  was  glad  to  put  this  construction  on 
previous  refusal,  for  in  the  new  rdations 
which  seemed  to  be  established  by  their 
Sunday  clothes  he  was  obliged  to  soften  the 
ehnrlishness  of  that  refusal  also. 

^^I  don't  think  you'd  look  nice  setting 
the  table  in  kid  gloves,"  she  said,  glancing 
quickly  at  his  finery  as  if  accepting  it  as 
the  real  issue;  ^^but  you  can  wear  what  you 
like  at  other  times.  /  never  found  fault 
with  your  working  clothes.'^ 

There  was  such  a  pleasant  suggestion  in 
her  emphasis  that  his  ill-humor  softened. 
Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  opposite  grove, 
where  her  unconscious  parents  had  just  dis- 
appeared. 

^Papa  's  very  keen  about  the  hotel,"  she 
continued,  *^and  is  going  to  have  Ihe  work- 
men break  ground  to-morrow.  He  says 
he  '11  have  it  up  in  two  months  and  ready 
to  open,  if  he  has  to  make  the  man  work 
double  time.  When  you  're  manager,  yon 
won't  mind  what  folks  say." 
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There  wad  no  accuse  for  Ids  furiher  hesi- 
tation. He  must  speak  out,  but  he  did  it 
in  a  half-hearted  way. 

^^But  if  I  simplj  go  away  —  wUho/ut 
being  manager  —  I  won't  hear  their  criti- 
cism either." 

^*What  do  you  mean?"  she  said  quickly. 

^IVe  —  I've  been  thinking  of — of  go- 
ing  back  to  San  Francisco,"  he  stammered 
awkwardly. 

A  slight  flush  of  contemptuous  indiguA* 
tion  passed  otw  her  face,  and  gave  it  a 
strength  and  expression  he  had  never  seen 
there  before.  ^^Oh,  you've  not  reformed 
yet,  then?"  she  said,  under  her  scornful 
lashes. 

'^I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said,  flush- 
ing. 

**  Father  ought  to  have  told  you,"  she 
went  on  dryly,  ^^Ihat  that  woman  has  gone 
off  to  the  Springs  with  her  husband,  and 
you  won't  see  her  at  San  Francisco." 

^^I  don't  know  what  yon  mean  —  and 
your  fathw  seems  to  take  an  unwarrantable 
interest  in  my  affairs,"  said  Beddy,  with  an 
anger  that  he  was  conscious,  however,  was 
half  simulated. 

^No  more  than  he  ought  to,  if  he  expects 
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to  trust  you  with  all  his  affairs,"  said  the 
girl  shortly;  '^but  you  had  better  teU  him 
you  have  changed  your  mind  at  once,  be- 
fore he  makes  any  further  calculations  on 
your  staying.  He 's  just  over  the  hill  there, 
with  mother." 

She  turned  away  coldly  as  she  spoke,  but 
moYcd  slowly  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
hill,  although  she  took  a  less  direct  trail 
than  the  one  she  had  pointed  to  him.  Bat 
he  followed  her,  albeit  still  embarrassedly, 
and  with  that  new  sense  of  respect  which 
had  checked  his  former  surliness.  There 
was  her  strong,  healthy,  well-developed 
figure  moving  before  him,  but  the  modish 
gray  dress  seemed  to  give  its  pronounced 
outlines  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  god- 
dess. Even  the  firm  hands  had  the  distin- 
guishment  of  character. 

^^  You  understand,"  he  said  apologeti- 
cally, ^^that  I  mean  no  discourtesy  to  your 
father  or  his  offer.  And"  —  he  hesitated 
—  ^'neither  is  my  reason  what  you  would 
infer." 

'^Then  what  is  it?  "  she  asked,  turning  to 
him  abruptly.  ''You  know  you  have  no 
other  place  when  you  leave  here,  nor  any 
diance  as  good  as  Uie  one  father  offers  you. 
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There  was  no  excuse  for  Ms  furiiher  hesi- 
tation. He  must  speak  out,  but  he  did  it 
in  a  half-hearted  way. 

*^But  if  I  simply  go  away — foUhcmt 
being  manager  —  I  won't  hear  their  critic 
cism  either." 

^*What  do  you  mean?"  she  said  quickly. 

**I»ve  —  I've  been  thinking  of — of  go- 
ing back  to  San  Erancisoo,"  he  stammered 
awkwardly. 

A  alight  flash  of  oontemptnoo.  indigi». 
tion  passed  over  her  face,  and  gave  it  a 
strength  and  expression  he  had  never  seen 
there  before.  ^^Oh,  you've  not  reformed 
yet,  then?"  she  said,  imder  her  scornful 
lashes. 

^^I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said,  flush- 
ing. 

*^  Father  ought  to  have  told  you,"  she 
went  on  dryly,  **that  that  woman  has  gone 
off  to  the  Springs  with  her  husband,  and 
you  won't  see  her  at  San  Francisco." 

^'^I  don't  know  what  you  mean  —  and 
your  fadiw  seems  to  take  an  unwarrantable 
interest  in  my  affairs,"  said  Beddy,  widi  an 
anger  that  he  was  conscious,  however,  was 
half  simulated. 

^^No  more  than  he  ought  to,  if  he  expects 
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to  trust  you  with  all  his  affairs,"  said  the 
girl  shortly;  *^but  you  had  better  tell  him 
you  have  changed  your  mind  at  once,  be- 
fore he  makes  any  further  calculations  on 
your  staying.  He 's  just  over  the  hill  there, 
with  mother." 

She  turned  away  coldly  as  she  spoke,  but 
moved  slowly  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
hill,  although  she  took  a  less  direct  trail 
than  the  one  she  had  pointed  to  him.  Bat 
he  followed  her,  albeit  still  embarrassedly, 
and  with  that  new  sense  of  respeet  which 
had  checked  his  former  surliness.  There 
was  her  strong,  healthy,  well-dcTeloped 
figure  moving  before  him,  but  the  rnodisk. 
gray  dress  seemed  to  give  its  pronounced 
outlines  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  god- 
dess. Even  the  firm  hands  had  the  distin- 
guishment  of  character. 

^  You  understand,"  he  said  apologeti- 
cally, ^that  I  mean  no  discourtesy  to  your 
father  or  his  offer.  And" — he  hesitated 
—  ^'neither  is  my  reason  what  you  would 
infer." 

^Then  what  is  it?  "  she  asked,  taming  to 
him  abruptly.  ^^You  know  yoa  have  no 
other  place  when  yoa  leave  here,  nor  any 
elianee  as  good  as  the  one  &ther  oflters  yoa. 
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You  are  not  fit  for  any  other  work,  and  you 
know  it.  You  have  no  money  to  speculate 
with,  nor  can  you  get  any.  If  you  could, 
you  would  have  never  stayed  here." 

He  could  not  evade  the  appalling  truth- 
fulness of  her  clear  eyes.  He  knew  it  was 
no  use  to  lie  to  her;  she  had  evidently  thor- 
oughly informed  herself  regarding  his  past; 
more  than  that,  she  seemed  to  read  his  pres- 
ent thoughts.  But  not  all  of  them!  No  I 
he  could  startle  her  still  I  It  was  desper- 
ate, but  he  had  nothing  now  to  lose.  And 
she  liked  the  truth,  —  she  should  have  it! 

^^You  are  right,"  he  said  shortly;  ^^ these 
are  not  my  reasons." 

^^Then  what  reason  have  you?  " 

"Youl" 

*'Me?"  she  repeated  incredulously,  yet 
with  a  rising  color. 

^^Yes,  you/  I  cannot  stay  here,  and 
have  you  look  down  upon  me." 

^^I  don't  look  down  on  you,"  she  said 
simply,  yet  without  the  haste  of  repelling 
an  unjust  accusation.  ^^Why  should  I? 
Mother  and  I  have  done  the  same  work  that 
you  are  doing,  —  if  that 's  what  you  mean  ; 
and  father,  who  is  a  man  like  yourself, 
helped  us  at  first,  until  he  could  do  other 
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ftings  better/*  She  paused.  "Perhaps 
you  think  so  because  you  looked  down  on 
US  when  you  first  came  here." 

"But  I  didn't,"  said  Reddy  quickly. 

"You  did,"  said  the  young  girl  quietly. 
"That 's  why  you  acted  toward  me  as  you 
did  the  night  you  walked  home  with  me. 
You  would  not  have  behaved  in  that  way  to 
any  San  Francisco  young  lady — and  I'm 
not  one  of  your — fast — married  vsomenJ*^ 

Beddy  felt  the  hot  blood  mount  to  his 
cheek,  and  looked  away.  "I  was  foolish 
and  rude  —  and  I  think  you  punished  me  at 
the  time,"  he  stammered.  "But  you  see  I 
was  right  in  saying  you  looked  down  on 
me,"  he  concluded  triumphantly. 

This  was  at  best  a  feeble  eequitur^  but 
the  argument  of  the  affections  is  not  always 
logical.     And  it  had  its  effect  on  the  girl. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  ^Aa^,"  she  said. 
"It 's  that  you  don't  know  your  own  mind." 

"If  I  said  that  I  would  stay  and  accept 
your  father's  offer,  would  you  think  that  I 
did? "  he  asked  quickly. 

"I  should  wait  and  see  what  you  actually 
did  do,"  she  replied. 

"But  if  I  stayed  —  and  —  and — if  I  told 
you  that  I  stayed  on  your  account — to  be 
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possibly,  some  better  self  of  his  own,  that 
had  been  buried  under  bitterness  and  sloth 
and  struggled  into  life,  ^*  But  whatever 
he  says,"  he  returned  eagerly,  '^cannot  alter 
my  feelings  to  you*  It  can  only  alter  my 
position  here,  and  you  say  you  are  above 
being  influenced  by  that.  Tell  me,  Nelly 
— dear  Nelly!  have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me,  as  lam^  or  is  it  only  to  your  father's 
manager  that  you  would  speak?"  His 
voice  had  an  unmistakable  ring  of  sinceriiy 
in  it,  and  even  startled  him  —  half  rascal  as 
he  was! 

The  young  girl's  clear,  scrutinizing  eyes 
softened;  her  red  resolute  lips  trembled 
slightly  and  then  parted,  the  upper  one 
hovering  a  little  to  one  side  over  her  white 
teeth.  It  was  Nelly's  own  peculiar  smile, 
and  its  serious  piquandy  always  thrilled 
him.  But  she  drew  a  little  farther  back 
from  his  brightening  eyes,  her  hands  still 
curled  behind  her,  and  said,  with  the  faint- 
est coquettish  toss  of  her  head  toward  the 
hill:  ^^If  you  want  to  see  father,  you  'd  bet* 
ter  hurry  up." 

With  a  sudden  determination  as  new 
to  him  as  it  was  incomprehensible,  Beddy 
turned  from  her  and  struck  forward  in  the 
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direction  of  the  hill.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  what  he  was  going  for.  Yet  that  he, 
who  had  only  a  moment  before  fully  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  rancho  and  her,  was 
now  going  to  her  father  to  demand  her  hand 
as  a  contingency  of  his  remaining  did  not 
strike  him  as  so  extravagant  and  imexpected 
a  defvcytiement  as  it  was  a  difficult  one.  He 
was  only  concerned  hovo^  and  in  what  way, 
he  should  approach  him.  In  a  moment  of 
embarrassment  he  hesitated,  turned,  and 
looked  behind  him. 

She  was  standing  where  he  had  left  her, 
gazing  after  him,  leaning  forward  with  her 
hands  still  held  behind  her.  Suddenly,  as 
with  an  inspiration,  she  raised  them  both, 
carried  them  impetuously  to  her  lips,  blew 
him  a  dozen  riotous  kisses,  and  then,  lower- 
ing her  head  like  a  colt,  whisked  her  skirt 
behind  her,  and  vanished  in  the  cover. 

in. 

It  was  only  May,  but  the  freshness  of 
early  summer  already  clothed  the  great 
fields  of  the  rancho.  The  old  resemblance 
to  a  sea  was  still  there,  more  accented,  per- 
I^pSf  ^y  the  undulations  of  bluish-green 
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grain  that  rolled  from  the  actual  shore-line 
to  the  foothills.  The  farm  buildings  were 
half  submerged  in  this  glowing  tide  of  color 
and  lost  Aeir  uncouth  angularity  with  their 
hidden  rude  foimdations.  The  same  sea-p* 
breeze  blew  chilly  and  steadily  from  the 
^^7)  yet  softened  and  subdued  by  the  fresh 
odors  of  leaf  and  flower.  The  outlying 
fringe  of  oaks  were  starred  through  their 
underbrush  with  anemones  and  dog-roses; 
there  were  lupines  growing  ranUy  in  the 
open  spaces,  and  along  the  gentle  slopes  of 
Oak  Grove  daisies  were  already  scattered. 
And,  as  if  it  were  part  of  this  vernal  efflores- 
cence, the  eminence  itself  was  crowned  with 
that  latest  flower  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment, — the  new  Oak  Grove  Hotel! 

Long,  low,  dazzling  with  white  colon- 
nades, verandas,  and  balconies  which  re- 
tained,  however,  enough  of  the  dampness  of 
recent  creation  to  make  them  too  cool  for 
loungers,  except  at  high  noon,  the  hotel 
nevertheless  had  the  charms  of  freshness, 
youth,  and  cleanliness.  Beddy's  fastidious 
neatness  showed  itself  in  all  the  appoint- 
ments, from  the  mirrored  and  marbled  bar- 
room, gilded  parlors,  and  snowy  dining- 
room,  to  the  chintz  and  maple  furnishing  of 
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There  was  no  excuse  for  Us  further  hesi- 
tation. He  must  speak  out,  but  he  did  it 
in  a  half-hearted  way. 

^^But  if  I  simplj  go  away — foUhowt 
being  manager — I  won't  hear  their  criti- 
cism either." 

^^What  do  you  mean?"  she  said  quickly. 

"IVe  —  I've  been  thinking  of  —  of  go- 
ing back  to  San  Francisco,"  he  stammered 
awkwardly. 

A  slight  flush  of  contemptuous  indign»« 
tion  passed  oyer  her  face,  and  gave  it  a 
strength  and  expression  he  had  never  seen 
there  before.  ^^Oh,  you've  not  reformed 
yet,  then?"  she  said,  under  her  scornful 
lashes. 

^^I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said,  flush- 
ing. 

*^  Father  ought  to  have  told  you,"  she 
went  on  dryly,  *^that  that  woman  has  gone 
ofE  to  the  Springs  with  her  husband,  and 
you  won't  see  her  at  San  Francisco." 

*^I  don't  know  what  you  mean  —  and 
your  fathw  seems  to  take  an  unwarrantable 
interest  in  my  affairs,"  said  Beddy,  with  an 
anger  that  he  was  conscious,  however,  was 
half  simulated. 

^^No  more  than  he  ought  to,  if  he  eigpeots 
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to  trust  you  witih  all  his  affairs,"  said  the 
girl  shortly;  ^^but  you  had  better  tell  him 
you  have  changed  your  mind  at  once,  be- 
fore he  makes  any  further  calculations  on 
your  staying.  He 's  just  oyer  the  hill  there, 
with  mother." 

She  turned  away  coldly  as  she  spoke,  but 
moved  slowly  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
hill,  although  she  took  a  less  direct  trail 
than  the  one  she  had  pointed  to  him.  But 
he  followed  her,  albeit  still  embarrassedly, 
and  with  that  new  sense  of  respect  which 
had  checked  his  former  surliness.  There 
was  her  strong,  healthy,  well-developed 
figure  moving  before  him,  but  the  modish, 
gray  dress  seemed  to  give  its  pronounced 
outlines  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  god- 
dess. Even  the  firm  hands  had  the  distin- 
guishment  of  character. 

**  You  understand,"  he  said  apologeti- 
cally, "that  I  mean  no  discourtesy  to  your 
father  or  his  offer.  And"  —  he  hesitated 
—  "neither  is  my  reason  what  you  would 
infer." 

"Then  what  is  it?  "  she  asked,  turning  to 
him  abruptly.  "You  know  you  have  no 
other  place  when  you  leave  here,  nor  any 
chance  as  good  as  the  one  father  offers  you. 
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Yon  are  not  fit  for  any  other  work,  and  yon 
know  it.  You  hare  no  money  to  speculate 
with,  nor  can  you  get  any.  If  you  could, 
you  would  hare  never  stayed  here." 

He  could  not  evade  the  appalling  truth- 
fulness of  her  clear  eyes.  He  knew  it  was 
no  use  to  lie  to  her;  she  had  evidently  thor- 
oughly informed  herself  regarding  his  past; 
more  than  that,  she  seemed  to  read  his  pres- 
ent thoughts.  But  not  all  of  them!  Nol 
he  could  startle  her  stilll  It  was  desper- 
ate, but  he  had  nothing  now  to  lose.  And 
she  liked  the  truth,  —  she  should  have  iti 

^^You  are  right,"  he  said  shortly;  ^^these 
are  not  my  reasons." 

^^Then  what  reason  have  you?  " 

"Youl" 

*^Me?"  she  repeated  incredulously,  yet 
with  a  rising  color. 

^^Yes,  you  I  I  cannot  stay  here,  and 
have  you  look  down  upon  me." 

^^I  don't  look  down  on  you,"  she  said 
simply,  yet  without  the  haste  of  repelling 
an  unjust  accusation.  ^^Why  should  I? 
Mother  and  I  have  done  the  same  work  that 
you  are  doing,  —  if  that 's  what  you  mean  ; 
and  father,  who  is  a  man  like  yourself, 
helped  us  at  first,  until  he  could  do  other 
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things  better."  Site  paosed.  ^* Perhaps 
yoa  think  so  because  you  looked  down  on 
DS  when  you  first  came  here." 

**But  I  didn't,"  said  Eeddy  quickly. 

'^You  did,"  said  the  young  girl  quietly. 
^That's  why  you  acted  toward  me  as  you 
did  the  night  you  walked  home  with  me. 
You  would  not  have  behaved  in  that  way  to 
any  San  Francisco  young  lady  —  and  I'm 
not  one  of  your —fast— marriecf  toomen." 

Beddy  felt  the  hot  blood  mount  to  his 
cheek,  and  looked  away.  ^I  was  foolish 
and  rude — and  I  think  you  punished  me  at 
the  time,"  he  stammered.  *^But  you  see  I 
was  right  in  saying  you  looked  down  on 
me,"  he  concluded  triumphantly. 

This  was  at  best  a  feeble  sequitur^  but 
the  argument  of  the  affections  is  not  always 
logicaL     And  it  had  its  effect  on  the  g^rl. 

^^I  wasn't  thinking  of  ^Aa^,"  she  said. 
"It 's  that  you  don't  know  your  own  mind." 

"If  I  said  that  I  would  stay  and  accept 
your  father's  offer,  would  you  think  that  I 
did? "  he  asked  quickly. 

"I  should  wait  and  see  what  you  actually 
did  do,"  she  replied. 

"But  if  I  stayed  —  and  —  and — if  I  told 
you  that  I  stayed  on  your  account — to  be 
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style  of  languorous  silken  deshabille  which 
she  was  wont  to  affect  in  better  health  now 
became  her  paler  cheek  and  feverishly  bril- 
liant eyes.  There  was  the  same  opulence 
of  lace  and  ornament,  and,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  clasped  around  the  slight 
wrist  of  her  extended  hand  was  a  bracelet 
which  he  remembered  had  swept  away  the 
last  dregs  of  his  fortune. 

He  took  her  hand  mechanically,  yet 
knowing  whatever  rage  was  in  his  heart  he 
had  not  the  strength  to  refuse  it. 

"They  told  me  it  was  Mrs.  Merrydew,** 
he  stammered. 

"That  was  my  mother's  name,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  laugh.  "I  thought  you  knew 
it.  But  perhaps  you  did  n't.  When  I  got 
my  divorce  from  Dick — you  didn't  know 
that  either,  I  suppose;  it's  three  months 
ago,  —  I  did  n't  care  to  take  my  maiden 
name  again;  too  many  people  remembered 
it.  So  after  the  decree  was  made  I  called 
myself  Mrs.  Merrydew.  You  had  disap- 
peared.   They  said  you  had  gone  East." 

"But  the  clerk  says  you  are  expecting 
your  husband  on  the  steamer.  What  does 
this  mean?  Why  did  you  tell  him  that?^ 
He  had  so  far  collected  himself  that  thes9 
was  a  ring  of  inquisition  in  his  voice. 
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» 

*'0h,  I  had  to  give  him  some  kind  of 
reason  for  my  being  alone  when  I  did  not 
find  you  as  I  expected,"  she  said  half 
wearily.  Then  a  change  came  over  her 
tired  face;  a  smile  of  mingled  audacity  and 
tentative  coquetry  lit  up  the  small  features. 
"Perhaps  it  is  true;  perhaps  I  may  have 
a  husband  coming  on  the  steamer  —  that 
depends.     Sit  down,  Jim." 

She  let  his  hand  drop,  and  pointed  to  an 
armchair  from  which  she  had  just  risen, 
and  sank  down  herself  in  a  comer  of  the 
sofa,  her  thin  fingers  playing  with  and 
drawing  themselves  through  the  tassels  of 
the  cushion. 

"You  see,  Jim,  as  soon  as  I  was  free, 
Louis  Sylvester  —  you  remember  Louis 
Sylvester? — wanted  to  marry  me,  and  even 
thought  that  he  was  the  cause  of  Dick's 
divorcing  me.  He  actually  went  East  to 
setde  up  some  property  he  had  left  him 
there,  and  he 's  coming  on  the  steamer." 

"Louis  Sylvester!"  repeated  Beddy, 
staring  at  her.  "Why,  he  was  a  bigger 
fool  than  I  was,  and  a  worse  mani"  he 
added  bitterly. 

"I  believe  he  was,"  said  the  lady,  smil- 
ing, "and  I  think  he  still  is.    But,"  she 
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added,  glancing  at  Beddy  under  her  light 
fringed  lids,  "you  —  you're  regularly  re- 
formed, aren't  you?  You're  stouter,  too, 
and  altogether  more  solid  and  commercial  ^ 
looking.  Yet  who  'd  have  thought  of  your 
keeping  a  hotel  or  ever  doing  anything  but 
speculate  in  wild-cat  or  play  at  draw  poker. 
How  did  you  drift  into  it?  Come,  tell  me ! 
I  'm  not  Mrs.  Sylvester  just  yet,  and  maybe 
I  might  like  to  go  into  the  business  too. 
You  don't  want  a  partner,  do  you?  " 

Her  manner  was  light  and  irresponsible, 
or  rather  it  suggested  a  childlike  putting  of 
all  responsibility  for  her  actions  upon  oth- 
ers, which  he  remembered  now  too  well. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  which  kept  him  from 
observing  that  the  comers  of  her  smiling 
lips,  however,  twitched  slightly,  and  that 
her  fingers,  twisting  the  threads  of  the  tas- 
sel, were  occasionally  stiffened  nervously* 
For  he  burst  out:  Oh  yes;  he  had  drifted 
into  it  when  it  was  a  toss  up  if  it  wasn't 
his  body  instead  that  would  be  found  drift- 
ing out  to  sea  from  the  first  wharf  of  San 
Francisco.  Yes,  he  had  been  a  conmion 
laborer,  —  a  farm  hand,  in  those  fields  she 
had  passed,  —  a  waiter  in  the  farm  kitchen, 
and  but  for  luck  he  might  be  taking  he> 
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orders  now  in  this  very  hotel.  It  was  not 
Her  fault  if  he  was  not  in  the  gutter. 

She  raised  her  thin  hand  with  a  tired 
gesture  as  if  to  ward  off  the  onset  of  his 
words.  ^^The  same  old  Jim,"  she  repeated; 
"and  yet  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  all 
that  now,  and  become  calmer  and  more  sen- 
sible since  you  had  taken  flesh  and  grown 
so  matter  of  fact.  You  ought  to  have 
known  then,  as  you  know  now,  that  I  never 
oould  have  been  anything  to  you  as  long 
as  I  was  tied  to  Dick.  And  you  know  you 
forced  your  presents  on  me,  Jim.  I  took 
them  from  you  because  I  would  take  no- 
thing from  Dick,  for  I  hated  him.  And 
I  never  knew  positively  that  you  were  in 
straits  then;  you  know  you  always  talked 
big,  Jim,  and  were  always  going  to  make 
your  fortune  with  the  next  thing  you  had  in 
hand!" 

It  was  true,  and  he  remembered  it.  He 
had  not  intended  this  kind  of  recrimination, 
but  he  was  exasperated  with  her  wearied 
acceptance  of  his  reproaches  and  by  a  sud- 
den conviction  that  his  long-cherished  griev- 
ance  against  her  now  that  he  had  voiced  it 
was  inadequate,  mean,  and  trifling.  Yet 
he  could  not  help  saying;  — 
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^Then  yon  had  presents  from  Sylvester, 
too.  I  presume  you  did  not  liate  liim, 
either?" 

^^He  would  have  married  me  the  day 
after  I  got  my  divorce." 

^*  And  so  would  I/'  burst  out  Beddy. 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "You  would?  *» 
she  said  with  a  peculiar  emphasis.    "  And 


now" 


He  colored.  It  had  been  part  of  his 
revengeful  purpose  on  seeing  her  to  tell  her 
of  his  engagement  to  Nelly.  He  now  found 
himself  tongue-tied,  irresolute,  and  ashamed. 
Yet  he  felt  she  was  reading  his  innermost 
thoughts. 

She,  however,  only  lowered  her  eyes,  and 
with  the  same  tired  expression  said:  "No 
matter  now.  Let  us  talk  of  something 
nearer.  That  was  two  months  ago.  And 
so  you  have  charge  of  this  hotel!  I  like  it 
so  much.  I  mean  the  place  itself.  I  fancy 
I  could  live  here  forever.  It  is  so  far  away 
and  restful.  I  am  so  sick  of  towns  and 
cities,  and  people.  And  this  little  grove 
is  so  secluded.  If  one  had  merely  a  little 
cottage  here,  one  might  be  so  happy." 

What  did  she  mean?  —  what  did  she  ex* 
pect? — what  did  she  think  of  doing?    She 
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most  be  got  rid  of  before  Nelly's  arriyal, 
and  yet  be  found  bimself  wavering  under 
ber  potent  and  yet  scarcely  exerted  influ- 
ence* Tbe  desperation  of  weakness  is  apt 
to  be  more  brutal  than  the  determination 
of  strength.  He  remembered  why  he  had 
oome  upstairs^  and  blurted  out:  ^^But  you 
oan't  stay  here.  The  rules  are  very  strin* 
gent  in  regard  to  —  to  strangers  like  your- 
self. It  will  be  known  who  you  really  are 
and  what  people  say  of  you.  Even  your 
divorce  will  tell  against  you.  It 's  all 
wrong,  I  know  —  but  what  can  I  do?  I 
didn't  make  the  rules.  I  am  only  a  ser- 
vant of  the  landlord,  and  must  carry  them 
out." 

She  leaned  back  against  the  sofa  and 
laughed  silently.  But  she  presently  recov- 
ered herself,  although  with  the  same  expres- 
8ion  of  fatigue.  "Don't  be  alarmed,  my 
poor  Jim!  If  you  mean  your  friend,  Mr. 
Woodridge,  I  know  him.  It  was  he,  him- 
self,  who  suggested  my  coming  here'.  And 
don't  misunderstand  him — nor  me  either. 
He's  only  a  good  friend  of  Sylvester's; 
they  had  some  speculation  together.  He 's 
coming  here  to  see  me  after  Louis  arrives. 
He 's  watting  in  San  Francisco  for  his  wife 
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and  daughter,  who  oome  on  the  same 
steamer.  So  you  see  you  won't  get  into 
trouble  on  my  accotmt.  Don't  look  so 
scared,  my  dear  boy." 

^^Does  he  know  that  you  ^ew  me?"  said 
Beddy,  with  a  white  face. 

**  Perhaps.  But  then  that  was  three 
months  ago,"  returned  the  lady,  smiling, 
'^and  you  know  how  you  have  reformed 
since,  and  grown  ever  so  much  more  steady 
and  respectable." 

^^Did  he  talk  to  you  of  me?"  continued 
Beddy,  still  aghast. 

"  A  little  —  complimentary  of  course. 
Don't  look  so  frightened.  I  didn't  give 
you  away." 

Her  laugh  suddenly  ceased,  and  her  face 
changed  into  a  more  nervous  activity  as  she 
rose  and  went  toward  the  window.  She 
had  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  outside — 
the  coach  had  just  arrived. 

"  There  's  Mr.  Woodridge  now,"  she 
said  in  a  more  animated  voice.  ^'The 
steamer  must  be  in.  But  I  don't  see  Louis; 
do  you?" 

She  turned  to  where  Beddy  was  standing, 
but  he  was  gone. 

The  momentaty  animation  of  her  face 
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elianged.  She  lifted  her  shoulders  with  a 
half  gesture  of  scorn,  but  in  the  midst  of 
it  suddenly  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

A  few  moments  elapsed  with  the  bustle 
of  arrival  in  the  hall  and  passages.  Then 
there  was  a  hesitating  step  at  her  door. 
She  quickly  passed  her  handkerchief  over 
her  wet  eyes  and  resumed  her  former  look 
of  weary  acceptation.  The  door  opened. 
But  it  was  Mr.  Woodridge  who  entered. 
The  rough  shirt-sleeved  ranchman  had  de- 
veloped, during  the  last  four  months,  into 
an  equally  blunt  but  soberly  dressed  pro- 
prietor. His  keen  energetic  face,  however, 
wore  an  expression  of  embarrassment  and 
anxiety,  with  an  added  suggestion  of  a  half 
humorous  appreciation  of  it. 

**I  would  n't  have  disturbed  you,  Mrs. 
Merrydew,"  he  said,  with  a  gentle  blunt- 
ness,  ^4f  I  had  n't  wanted  to  ask  your 
advice  before  I  saw  Reddy.  I  'm  keeping 
out  of  his  way  until  I  could  see  you.  I  left 
Nelly  and  her  mother  in  'Frisco.  There 's 
uJ««^  ^  gobg^.  »«»««»■„ 
coming  home;  Nelly  has  sprung  a  new 
game  on  her  mother,  and  —  and  suthin' 
that  looks  as  if  there  might  be  a  new  deal* 
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However/'  here  a  sense  that  he  was,  per- 
haps, treating  his  statement  too  serionsly, 
stopped  him,  and  he  smiled  reassuringly, 
*^that  is  as  may  be." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  went  on,  "as  I  ever 
told  you  anything  about  my  Nelly  and 
Beddy,  —  partik'lerly  about  Nelly.  She 's 
a  good  girl,  a  square  girl,  but  she  's  got 
some  all-fired  romantic  ideas  in  her  head. 
Mebbee  it  kem  from  her  reading,  mebbee 
it  kem  from  her  not  knowing  other  girls, 
or  seeing  too  much  of  a  queer  sort  of  men; 
but  she  got  an  interest  in  the  bad  ones,  and 
thought  it  was  her  mission  to  reform  them, 
— reform  them  by  pure  kindness,  attentive 
little  sisterly  ways,  and  moral  example. 
She  first  tried  her  hand  on  Beddy.  When 
he  first  kem  to  us  he  was  —  well,  he  was 
a  blazin'  ruin  I  She  took  him  in  hand, 
yanked  him  outer  himself,  put  his  foot  on 
the  bedrock,  and  made  him  what  you  see 
him  now.  Well  —  what  happened  ;  why, 
he  got  reg'larly  soft  on  her;  wanted  to 
marry  Aer,  and  I  agreed  conditionally,  of 
course,  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark.  Did 
you  speak?" 

"No,"  said  the  lady,  with  her  bright  eyes 
fixed  upon  him. 
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^^Well,  that  was  all  well  and  good,  and 
I'd  liked  to  have  carried  out  my  part  of 
the  oontract,  and  was  willing,  and  am  still. 
But  you  see,  Nelly,  after  she  'd  landed 
Beddy  on  firm  ground,  got  a  little  tired,  I 
reckon,  gid-like,  of  the  thing  she  'd  worked 
so  easily,  and  when  she  went  East  she 
looked  around  for  some  other  wreck  to  try 
her  hand  on,  and  she  found  it  on  the 
steamer  coming  back.  And  who  do  you 
tiiink  it  was?  Why,  our  friend  Louis 
Sylvester  I" 

Mrs.  Merrydew  smiled  slightly,  with  her 
bright  eyes  still  on  the  speaker. 

"WeU,  you  know  he  is  fast  at  times — if 
he  is  a  friend  of  mine  —  and  she  reg'larly 
tackled  him;  and  as  my  old  woman  says,  it 
was  a  sight  to  see  her  go  for  him.  But 
then  he  didn't  tumble  to  it.  No!  Be- 
formin'  ain't  in  his  line  I  'm  afeard.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Why,  Nelly  only  got 
all  the  more  keen  when  she  found  she 
couldn't  manage  him  like  Beddy, — and, 
between  you  and  me,  she'd  have  liked 
Beddy  more  if  he  had  n't  been  so  easy, — 
and  it 's  ended,  I  reckon,  in  her  now  falling 
dead  in  love  with  Sylvester.  She  swears 
she  won't  marry  any  one  else,  and  wants  to 
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devote  her  whole  life  to  him!  Now,  what  'a 
to  be  donel  Beddy  don't  know  it  yet,  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  tell  hinu  Netty  says 
her  mission  was  ended  when  she  made  a 
new  man  of  him,  and  he  onghter  be  thank-* 
fal  for  that.  Couldn't  you  kinder  break 
the  news  to  him  and  teU  him  there  ain't 
any  show  for  him?" 

^^Does  he  love  the  girl  so  much,  then?" 
said  the  lady  gently. 

^^Yes;  bat  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  hope 
for  Beddy  as  long  as  she  thinks  there 's  a 
chance  of  her  capturing  Sylvester." 

The  lady  rose  and  went  to  the  writing- 
table.  '*  Would  it  be  any  comfort  to  yon,. 
Mr.  Woodridge,  if  you  were  told  that  she 
had  not  the  slightest  chance  with  Sylves- 
ter?" 

"Yes." 

She  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  card,  put  it  in 
an  envelope,  and  handed  it  to  Woodridge. 
"Find  out  where  Sylvester  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  give  him  that  card.  I  think  it 
will  satisfy  you.  And  now  as  I  have  to 
cateh  the  return  coach  in  ten  minutes,  I 
must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  while  I  put  my 
things  together." 

"And  you  won't  first  break  the  news  to 
fieddy  for  me? 


99 
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^*No;  and  I  advise  you  to  keep  the  whole 
matter  to  yourself  for  th^  present.  Good- 
by  I" 

She  smiled  again,  fascinatingly  as  usual, 
but,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  trifle  wearily, 
and  then  passed  into  the  inner  room.  Years 
after,  in  his  practical,  matter  of  fact  recol- 
lections of  this  stranee  woman,  he  always 
remembered  her  by  tWs  smile. 

But  she  had  sufficiently  impressed  him 
by  her  parting  adjuration  to  cause  him  to 
answer  Beddy's  eager  inquiries  with  the 
statement  that  Nelly  and  her  mother  were 
greatly  preoccupied  with  some  friends  in 
San  Francisco,  and  to  speedily  escape  fur- 
ther questioning.  Beddy's  disappointment 
was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  simulta- 
neous announcement  of  Mrs.  Merrydew's 
departure.  But  he  was  still  more  relieved 
and  gratified  to  hear,  a  few  days  later,  of 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Merrydew  with  Louis 
Sylvester.  If,  to  the  general  surprise  and 
comment  it  excited,  he  contributed  only  a 
smile  of  cynical  toleration  and  superior  self- 
complacency,  the  reader  will  understand 
and  not  blame  him.  Nor  did  the  public, 
who  knew  the  austere  completeness  of  his 
reform.     Nor    did    Mr.    Woodridge,   who. 


« 
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failed  to  understand  tHe  only  actor  in  this 
little  comedy  who  might  perhaps  have  dif- 
fered from  them  aU. 

A  month  later  James  Beddy  married 
Nelly  Woodridge,  in  the  chilly  little  church 
at  Oakdale.  Perhaps  by  that  time  it  might 
have  occurred  to  him  that  although  the 
freshness  and  fruition  of  summer  were 
everywhere,  ti^e  building  seemed  to  be  stiU 
imwarmed.  And  when  he  stepped  forth 
with  his  bride,  and  glanced  across  the  pros- 
perous landscape  toward  the  distant  bay 
and  headlands  of  San  Francisco,  he  shiv- 
ered slightly  at  the  dryly  practical  kiss  of 
the  keen  northwestern  Trades. 

But  he  was  prosperous  and  comfortable 
thereafter,  as  the  respectable  owner  of 
broad  lands  and  paying  shares.  It  was 
said  that  Mrs.  Beddy  contributed  much  to 
the  popularity  of  the  hotel  by  her  charming 
freedom  from  prejudice  and  sympathy  with 
mankind;  but  this  was  perhaps  only  due 
to  the  contrast  to  her  more  serious  and 
at  times  abstracted  husband.  At  least  this 
was  the  charitable  opinion  of  the  prover- 
bially tolerant  and  kind-hearted  Baroness 
Streichholzer  (rtM  Merrydew,  and  relict  of 
tfie  late  lamented  Louis  Sylvester,  E8q.)| 
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wliom  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing at  Wiesbaden,  where  the  waters  and 
reposeful  surroundings  strongly  reminded 
her  of  Oakdale. 


'I 
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THE  HEIR  OF  THE  MoHULISHES. 


The  ooturul  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica at  tbe  port  of  St.  Kentigem  was  Bitting 
alone  in  the  settled  gloom  <^  his  private 
office.  Yet  it  was  only  high  noon,  of  a 
"seasonable"  winter's  day,  by  the  face  of 
the  clock  that  hung  like  a  pallid  moon  on 
the  murl^  wall  opposite  to  him.  What 
else  could  be  seen  of  the  apartment  by  the 
faint  light  that  struggled  through  the  pall 
of  fog  outside  the  lustreless  windows  pre- 
sented the  ordinary  aspect  of  a  business 
sanctum.  There  were  a  shelf  of  fog-bound 
admiralty  law,  one  or  two  colored  prints 
of  ocean  steamships  under  full  steam,  bow 
on,  tremendously  foreshortened,  and  seem- 
ing to  force  themselves  through  shadowy 
partitions;  there  were  engravings  of  Lin- 
coln and  Washington,  as  unsubstantial  and 
shadowy  as  the  dead  themselves.  Outside, 
against  the  window,  which  was  almost  level 
with  the  street,  an  occasional  procession  of 
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black  silhouetted  figures  of  men  and  women, 
with  prayer-books  in  their  hands  and  gloom 
on  their  faces,  seemed  to  be  bom  of  the  fog, 
and  prematurely  to  return  to  it.  At  which 
a  conviction  of  sin  overcame  the  consul. 
He  remembered  that  it  was  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  that  he  had  no  business  to  be  at 
the  consulate  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  with  this  shameful  con- 
viction came  the  sound  of  a  bell  ringing 
somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  building, 
and  the  shuffling  of  feet  on  the  outer  steps. 
The  light  of  his  fire  had  evidently  been 
seen,  and  like  a  beacon  had  attracted  some 
wandering  and  possibly  intoxicated  mariner 
with  American  papers.  The  consul  walked 
into  the  hall  with  a  sudden  righteous  fri- 
gidity of  manner.  It  was  one  thing  to  be 
lounging  in  one's  own  office  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  quite  another  to  be  deliberately 
calling  there  on  business. 

He  opened  the  front  door,  and  a  middle- 
aged  man  entered,  accompanying  and  partly 
shoving  forward  a  more  diffident  and  younger 
one.  Neither  appeared  to  be  a  sailor, 
although  both  were  dressed  in  that  dingy 
respectability  and  remoteness  of  fashion 
affected  by  second  and  third  mates  when 
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ashore.  They  were  already  well  in  the  Ball, 
and  malung  their  way  toward  the  private 
office,  when  the  ehler  man  said,  with  an  tax 
of  casual  explanation,  **Lookin'  for  the 
American  consul;  I  reckon  this  yer'g  the 
ooQsulate?  " 

"It  is  the  consulate,"  said  the  official 
dryly,  "and  I  am  the  consul;  but"  — 

"That 's  all  right,"  interrupted  tlie 
stranger,  pushing  past  him,  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  private  office,  into  which  he 
shoved  his  companion.  "Thar  now  I"  he 
continued  to  the  diffident  yoath,  pointing 
to  a  chair,  and  quite  ignoring  the  presence 
of  the  consul ;  "  tbar  's  a  bit  of  America. 
Sit  down  thar.  You  're  under  the  flag  now, 
and  can  do  as  you  dam  please."  Neverthe- 
less, he  looked  a  little  disappointed  as  tie 
glanced  aronnd  him,  as  if  he  had  expected  a 
different  environment  and  possibly  a  differ- 
ent climate* 

"I  presume,"  stud  the  consul  suavely, 
"yon  vnsb  to  see  me  on  some  urgent  matter; 
for  you  probably  know  that  the  consulate  is 
closed  on  Sunday  to  ordinary  business.  I 
am  here  myself  quite  accidentally." 

"Then  you  don't  live  here  ?  "  said  the  vis- 
itor disappointedly. 
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"No." 

"I  reckon  that's  the  reason  why  we 
didn't  see  no  flag  a-flyin'  when  we  was 
a-huntin'  this  place  yesterday.  We  were 
directed  here,  but  I  says  to  Malcolm,  says 
I,  ^No;  it  ain't  here,  or  you'd  see  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  afore  you  'd  see  anythin' 
else.'  But  I  reckon  you  float  it  over  your 
house,  eh?  " 

The  consul  here  explained  smilingly  that 
he  did  not  fly  a  flag  over  his  lodgings,  and 
that  except  on  national  holidays  it  was  not 
customary  to  display  the  national  ensign  on 
the  consulate. 

"Then  you  can't  do  here  —  and  you  a 
consid — what  any  nigger  can  do  in  the 
States,  eh?  That 's  about  how  it  pans  out, 
don't  it  ?  But  I  did  n't  think  you  'd  tumble 
to  it  quite  so  quick,  Jack." 

At  this  mention  of  his  Christian  name, 
the  consul  turned  sharply  on  the  speaker. 
A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  face  before  him 
ended  with  a  fliash  of  reminiscence.  The 
fog  without  and  within  seemed  to  melt  away ; 
he  was  standing  once  more  on  a  Western 
hillside  with  this  man;  a  hundred  miles 
of  sparkling  sunshine  and  crisp,  dry  air 
stretching  around  him,  and  above  a  blue 
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and  arched  sky  that  roofed  the  third  of  a 
continent  with  six  months'  summer.  And 
then  the  fog  seemed  to  come  back  heavier 
and  thicker  to  his  consciousness.  He  emo« 
tionally  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
stranger.  But  it  was  the  fog  and  his  per- 
sonal surroundings  which  now  seemed  to  he 
unreal. 

"Why  it 's  Harry  Custer  I "  he  said  with 
a  laugh  that,  however,  ended  in  a  s%h.  "I 
did  n't  recognize  you  in  this  haU  light."  He 
then  glanced  curiously  toward  the  diffident 
young  man,  as  if  to  identify  another  posai- 
ble  old  acquaintance. 

"Well,  I  spotted  you  from  the  first,'*  said 
Custer,  "though  I  ain't  seen  you  since  we 
were  in  Scott's  Camp  together.  That 's  ten 
years  ago.  You  're  lookin'  at  Aim,"  he 
continued,  following  the  consul's  wandering 
eye.  "Well,  it 's  about  him  that  I  came  to 
see  you.  This  yer  's  a  McHulish  —  a  gen- 
uine McHulishI" 

He  paused,  as  if  to  give  effect  to  this 
statement.  But  the  name  apparently  offered 
no  thrilling  suggestion  to  the  consul,  who 
regarded  the  young  man  closely  for  further 
explanation.  He  was  a  fair-faced  youth  of 
about  twenty  years,  with  pale  reddish-brown 
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l^yes,  dark  hair  reddish  at  the  roots,  and  a 
singular  white  and  2>ink  waziness  of  oval 
6heek,  which,  howeyer,  narrowed  -suddenly 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  fell  away  with 
tiie  retreating  chin. 

^^Y^'*  continued  Custw;  **I  ov^hter  say 
ibe  ditZy  MoHtdish.  He  is  tiie  direct  heir 
•^  and  ^f  rbyal  descent  I  He 's  •^ne  of  them 
MeHuUshes  whose  name  in  them  old  histoiy 
times  was  enough  to  whoop  up  the  bpys  and 
make  'em  paint  the  town  red*  A  regular 
joampaign -boomtet — the  old  McHuliah  was. 
Stump  speeches  and  brass-bands  wam't  in 
it  with  the  boys  when  he  was  around. 
They  'd  go  their  bottom  dollar  and  last  car- 
tridge—  if  they'd  had  cartridges  in  ihem 
days — OB  him.  l^t  was  tibe  regular  Mc- 
Hulish  gait.  And  Malcolm  there's  the 
last  of  'em  —  got  the  same  style  of  features,, 
too." 

Ludicrous  as  the  situation  was,  it  struck 
ibe  consul  dimly,  as  through  fog  and  dark- 
ness, that  the  features  of  the  young  man 
were  not  unfamiliar,  and  mdsed  had  looked 
out  upon  him  dimly  and  jfs^elj  at  varioiB 
times,  from  various  historic  canvases.  It 
was  the  face  of  complacent  fatuity,  incom- 
petency,   and     inconstancy,     which     had 
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dragged  down  strengA,  competency,  and 
constancy  to  its  own  idiotic  fate  and  levels, 
-—a  face  for  whose  weaknesses  valor  and 
beauty  had  not  only  sacrificed  themselves, 
but  made  things  equally  unpleasant  to  a 
great  many  minor  virtues.  Nevertheless, 
the  consul,  with  an  amused  sense  of  its 
ridiculous  incongruity  to  the  grim  Scottish 
Sabbath  procession  in  the  street,  and  the 
fog-bound  volumes  of  admiralty  law  in  the 
room,  smiled  affably. 

^Of  course  our  young  friend  has  no  de<- 
sire  to  test  the  magic  of  his  name  here,  in 
these  degenerate  days.*' 

'^No,"  said  Custer  complacently;  '^though 
between  you  and  me,  old  man,  there 's  al« 
ways  no  tellin'  what  might  turn  up  over  in 
this  yer  monarchy.  Things  of  course  are 
different  over  our  way.  But  jest  now  Mal- 
colm will  be  satisfied  to  take  the  title  and 
property  to  which  he 's  rightful  heir.'* 

The  consul's  face  fell.  Alas  I  it  was 
only  the  old,  old  story.  Its  endless  repeti- 
tions and  variations  had  been  familiar  to 
him  even  in  his  youth  and  in  his  own  land. 
^^Ef  that  man  had  his  rights,"  had  once 
been  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  wild  Western 
camp,   ^^he'd  be  now  sittin'  in  scarlet  on 
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the  right  of  the  Queen  of  England  I ''  The 
gentleman  who  was  indicated  in  this  apoca- 
lyptical vision,  it  appeared,  simply  bore  a 
singular  likeness  to  a  reigning  Hanoverian 
family,  which  for  some  unexplained  reason 
he  had  contented  himself  with  bearing  with 
fortitude  and  patience.  But  it  was  in  hia 
official  capacity  that  the  consul's  experience 
had  been  the  most  trying.  At  times  it  had 
seemed  to  him  that  much  of  the  real  prop- 
erty and  peerage  of  Great  Britain  was  the 
inherited  right  of  penniless  American  re- 
publicans who  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
presenting  their  legal  claims,  and  that  the 
habitual  first  duty  of  generations  of  British 
noblemen  on  coming  into  their  estates  and 
titles  was  to  ship  their  heirs  and  next  of 
kin  to  America,  and  then  forget  all  about 
them.  He  had  listened  patiently  to  claims 
to  positions  more  or  less  exalted,  — claims 
often  presented  with  ingenuous  sophistry  or 
pathetic  simplicity,  prosecuted  with  great 
good  humor,  and  abandoned  with  invincible 
cheerfulness;  but  they  seldom  cidminated 
more  seriously  than  in  the  disbursement  of 
a  few  dollars  by  the  consul  to  enable  the 
rightful  owner  of  miUions  to  procure  a 
steerage  passage  back  to  his  previous  demo^ 
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cratic  retirement.  There  had  been  others, 
less  sincere  but  more  pretentious  in  qual- 
ity,  to  whom,  however,  a  letter  to  the  Her- 
alds' College  in  London  was  all  sufBcient, 
and  who,  on  payment  of  various  fees  and 
emoluments,  were  enabled  to  stagger  back 
to  New  York  or  Boston  with  certain  un- 
claimed and  f(»gotton  luggage  which  a 
more  gallant  ancestor  had  scorned  to  bring 
with  him  into  the  new  life,  or  had  thrown 
aside  in  his  undue  haste  to  make  them  citi- 
zens of  the  republic.  Still,  aU  this  had 
grown  monotonous  and  wearisome,  and  was 
disappointing  as  coming  through  the  inter- 
venticm  of  an  old  friend  who  ought  to  know 
better. 

^^Of  course  you  have  already  had  legal 
opinion  on  the  subject  over  there,"  said  the 
consul,  with  a  sigh,  ^^but  here,  you  know, 
you  ought  first  to  get  some  professional  ad- 
riee  from  those  acquainted  with  Scotch  pro- 
cedure.    But  perhaps  you  have  that  too." 

"No,"  said  Custer  oheerfuUy.  "Why, 
it  ain't  only  two  months  ago  tiiat  I  first  saw 
Malcolm.  Tumbled  over  him  on  his  own 
farm  jest  out  of  MacCorkleville,  Kentucky, 
where  he  and  his  fathers  before  him  had 
been  Uvin'  nigh  a  hundred  years— yes,  a 
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kumchred  ye^rst  by.  Jove  I  eveir  educe,  iihej 
first  emigrated  to  the  coimtiy.  Had  a  talk 
over  it;  saw  ai^  old  Bible  about  as  big  and 
as  used  up  as  l^t,"  —  lifting  th^  well-worn 
consular  Bible,  -—  ^'with  dates  in  it,  and 
beard  tbe  wbole  stpry.     And  here  we  ara." 

^^And  you  have,  consulted  no  lawyer  ?'' 
gasped  ihe  oonsuL 

*^The  McHuUsbes^"  said  an  unexpected 
voice  that  sounded  thin  and  fenunine, 
^-^never  took  any  legal  decision.  From  the 
craggy  summits  of  Glen  draojpe  he  lifted 
the  banner  o£  his  forefathers,  or  raised  the 
war-cry,  ^Hulish  dhu,  ieroel '  from  the  bat- 
tlements ol  Craigiedurrach.  And  the  clan 
gathered  round  him  with  shouts  that  rent 
the  air.  That  was  the  way  of  it  in  old 
times.  And  the  boys  whooped  him  up  and 
stood  by  him*''  It  was  the  diffident  young 
man  who  had  half  spoken,  half  recited, 
with  an  odd  enthusiasm  that  even  the  cul- 
minating slang  could  not  make  conven- 
tional. 

^^That  's  about  the  size  of  it,"  said  Cus- 
ter, leaning  back  in  his  chair  easily  with  an 
approving  gknce  at  the  young  man.  ''And 
I  don't  know  if  that  ain't  the  way  to  work 
the  thing  now." 
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The  consul  stared  hopelessly  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  It  had  always  seemed 
possible  that  this  dreadful  mania  might 
develop  into  actual  insanity,  and  he  had  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  the  younger  man's  brain 
was  slightly  affected.  But  this  did  not 
account  for  the  delusion  and  expectations 
of  the  elder.  Harry  Custer,  as  the  consul 
remembered  him,  was  a  level-headed,  prac- 
tical miner,  whose  leaning  to  adventure  and 
excitement  had  not  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing a  cool  speculator,  and  he  had  amassed 
more  than  a  competency  by  reason  of  his 
judicious  foresight  and  prompt  action.  Yet 
he  was  evidently  imder  the  glamour  of  this 
madman,  although  outwardly  as  lazily  self« 
contained  as  ever. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  oon- 
std  in  a  suppressed  voice,  "that  you  two 
have  come  here  equipped  only  with  a  state- 
ment of  facts  and  a  family  Bible,  and  that 
you  expect  to  take  advantage  of  a  feudal 
enthusiasm  which  no  longer  exists — and 
perhaps  never  did  exist  out  of  the  pages  of 
romance  —  as  a  means  of  claiming  estates 
whose  titles  have  long  since  been  settled  by 
law,  and  can  be  claimed  only  under  that 
tenure?  Surely  I  have  misimderstood  you. 
You  cannot  be  in  ea^est.'' 
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^Hcmest  Injun,"  said  Custer,  nodding 
liis  head  lazily.  "We  mean  it,  but  not 
jest  that  way  you  've  put  it.  F'r  instance, 
it  ain't  only  us  two.  This  yer  thing,  ole 
pard,  we  're  runnin'  as  a  syndicate." 
.  "A  syndicate?"  echoed  the  consul. 

"A  syndicate,"  repeated  Custer.  "Half 
l^e  boys  that  were  at  Eagle  Camp  are  in  it, 
and  two  of  Malcolm's  neighbors  from  Ken- 
tucky—the regular  old  Scotch  breed  like 
himself;  for  you  know  that  MacCorkle 
Coimty  was  settled  by  them  old  Scotch 
Covenanters,  and  the  folks  are  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians to  this  day.  And  for  the  matter 
of  that,  the  Eagle  boys  that  are  in  it  are 
of  Scotch  descent,  or  a  kind  of  blend,  you 
know;  infact,  I'm  half  Sooteh  myself- 
or  Irish,"  he  added  thoughtfully.  "So  you 
see  that  settles  your  argument  about  any 
local  opinion,  for  if  them  Scots  don't  know 
their  own  people,  who  does?  " 

"May  I  ask,"  said  the  consul,  with  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  preserve  his  composure, 
"what  you  are  proposing  to  do? " 

"Well,"  said  Custer,  settling  himself 
comfortably  back  in  his  chair  again,  "that 
depends.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  we 
jumped  them  Mexican  claims  on  the  North 
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I<aik  —  die  tione  Aem  gicuuHAB  wuilBd 
to  take  in  Hie  iribole  zi^v^vlMBik  iMsme 
tihey  ^d  f<miid  gold  on  one  of  liie  is^fBt 
bars?  Seems  to  me  iM^  jest  went  pefteefol- 
like  OT^  ibraie  one  mooDsbany  niglit,  s&d 
to^  np  tkxkr  fitakss  and  set  ^kywn  oit^nu 
Seems  to  note  ^ote  were  one  o£  the  party.^ 

^l^at  WM  in  oar  0wn  ommtacy,^  ttiiiyeuBi 
tltt  oonBul  liasiily,  ^and  was  m  injkienah 
ble  net,  even  in  %  lawleBa  frontier  eivSicn- 
laesu  Bat  ym  sre  Bsrely  Mt  mad  emniijk 
even  to  ooneeive  of  sndi  n  th&ig  ie^e/^ 

^Ke^  yofor  liair  en,  Jack,^'  naad  Oaafcer 
laoty.  **  What  ^fl  ibe  matter  with  UBMftitn" 
lioBal  meAods,  <^?  Do  yon  reaiemher  the 
time  when  we  dMn^t  like  Pndbk^  rakn,  and 
we  laid  oat  GnreSca  CSty  on  liiar  finea,  nod 
whooped  np  the  Mexieaais  and  di^en  ta 
eleet  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  pot  the  tsSaj 
front  on  Jitasiita  CredL,  and  then  eomJed 
it  for  water  lots?  Seems  to  me  yen  wbm 
eovmly  deife  Ihen.  Now  who^s  to  keep 
Didc  Macgregor  and  Joe  HamiUan,  Atft 
are  both  up  tihe  Nile  now,  from  droppan''  in 
orer  here  to  see  Maloolm  in  his  own  house? 
Who  ^s  goin^  to  objeet  to  Wallaoe  or  Bazrd, 
who  are  on  1Mb  aide,  dcnn^  Ihe  S^rtaliaa 
MreB,  &om  eonun^  here  on  l^eir  way 
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or  WatMm  and  Moore  and  Timley ,  that  are 
fivia'  over  in  Paris,  from  joinin'  tbe  bojrs 
in  givin'  Malcolm  a  honsewarmin'  in  Iub 
old  liome?  What  'a  to  keep  tbe  wliole  qrn- 
dicate  from  gatherin'  st  Kelpie  laland  up 
kere  off  the  timt  eoaat,  amois^  the  tombs 
of  Maleohn's  anoestors,  and  tbda'  up  thinga 
generally  with  die  dan?  " 

^Only  one  thing/'  said  the  ocmsul,  with 
a  gravity  which  he  nevertiideBs  felt  might 
be  a  mistaken  attitude.  **  Yon  ahotild  n't 
have  told  me  about  it.  For  if,  as  your  old 
friend,  I  cannot  keep  yon  from  oommitdng 
an  unooncovahle  foDy,  as  the  American 
consul  here  it  will  be  my  first  duty  to  give 
notice  to  our  I^^tion,  and  perhaps  warn 
the  authorities.  And  you  may  be  sure  I 
will  do  it." 

To  his  surprise  Custer  leaned  forward 
and  pressed  his  hand  with  an  expression  of 
cheerful  relief.  *^That's  so,  old  pard;  I 
teekoned  on  it.  In  &ct,  I  told  Maloolm 
tiiat  that  would  be  about  your  gait.  Of 
course  you  coaldn't  do  otherwise.  And  it 
would  have  been  pltyin'  it  rather  low  down 
on  you  to  have  left  you  out  in  the  cold  — 
without  even  that  show  in  the  game*  For 
what  you  will  do  in  wamin'  the  otlier  fel- 
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lows,  don't  yon  see,  will  just  waken  up  the 
clan.  It's  better  than  a  campaign  circu- 
lar." 

** Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
consul,  with  a  half -hysterical  laugh.  ^^But 
we  won't  consider  so  lamentable  a  oontin- 
gency.  Come  and  dine  with  me,  both  of 
you,  and  we  '11  discuss  the  only  thing  worth 
discussing, — your  legal  rights, — and  you 
can  tell  me  your  whole  story,  which,  by  the 
way,  I  have  n't  heard." 

^^Sony,  Jack,  but  it  can't  be  done,"  said 
Custer,  with  his  first  approach  to  serious- 
ness of  manner.  ^^  You  see,  we  'd  made  up 
our  mind  not  to  come  here  again  after  this 
first  call.  We  ain't  goin'  to  compromise 
you." 

^*I  am  the  best  judge  of  that,"  returned 
the  consul  dryly.  Then  suddenly  changing 
his  manner,  he  grasped  Custer's  hands 
with  both  his  own.  "Come,  Harry,"  he 
said  earnestly;  "I  will  not  believe  that  this 
is  nota  joke,  bat  I  beg  of  you  to  promise 
me  one  thing,  — 'do  not  move  a  step  further 
in  this  matter  without  legal  counsel.  I  will 
give  you  a  letter  to  a  legal  friend  of  mine 
—  a  man  of  affairs,  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  a  Scot  as  typical,  perhaps,  as  any  you 
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have  mentioned.  State  your  legal  case  to 
him  — only  that;  but  his  opinion  wiU  show 
you  also,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  folly  of 
your  depending  upon  any  sectional  or  his- 
torical sentiment  in  this  matter." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  sat  down 
and  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  to  a  friendly 
local  magnate.  When  he  had  handed  the 
note  to  Custer,  the  latter  looked  at  the 
address,  and  showed  it  to  his  young  com- 
panion. 

^^Same  name,  isn't  it?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  responded  Mr.  McHulish. 

"Do  you  know  him?"  asked  the  consul, 
evidently  surprised. 

"We  don't;  but  he 's  a  friend  of  one  of 
the  Eagle  boys.  I  reckon  we  would  have 
seen  him  anyhow;  but  we  '11  agree  with  you 
to  hold  on  until  we  do.  It 's  a  go.  Good- 
by,  old  pardi     So  long." 

They  both  shook  the  consul's  hand,  and 
departed,  leaving  him  staring  at  the  fog 
into  which  they  had  melted  as  if  they  were 
^unreal  shadows  of  the  past. 
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The  next  morning  the  fog  had  given  way 
to  a  palpable,  horizontally  driving  rain, 
which  wet  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside 
of  umbrellas,  and  caused  them  to  be  pre- 
sented at  every  conceivable  angle  as  they 
drifted  past  the  windows  of  die  consulate. 
There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  clerk 
entered. 

^^  Ye  will  be  in  to  Sir  James  MacFen?  " 

The  consul  nodded,  and  added,  ^^Show 
him  in  here." 

It  was  the  magnate  to  whom  he  had  sent 
the  note  the  previous  day,  a  man  of  large 
yet  slow  and  cautious  nature,  learned  and 
even  pedantic,  yet  far-sighted  and  practical; 
very  human  and  hearty  in  social  intercourse, 
which,  however,  left  him  as  it  found  him, 
—  with  no  sentimental  or  unbusiness-like 
entanglements.  The  consul  had  known  him 
fBensible  and  sturdy  at  board  meetings  and 
executive  councils;  logical  and  convincing 
at  political  gatherings;  decorous  and  grave 
in  the  kirk;  and  humorous  and  jovial  at 
festivities,  where  perhaps  later  in  the  even- 
ing, in  company  with  others,  hands  were 
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clasped  over  a  libation  lyrically  defined  as 
a  ^^  right  guid  williewaught."  On  one  of 
these  occasions  they  had  walked  home  to- 
gether, not  without  some  ostentation  of 
steadiness;  yet  when  MacFen's  eminently 
respectable  front  door  had  closed  upon  him, 
the  consul  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  dis- 
tinctly  proper  and  unswerving  man  of  busi- 
ness  would  issue  from  it  the  next  morning. 

^^  Ay,  but  it 's  a  soft  day,"  said  Sir  James, 
removing  his  gloves.  ^^  Ye  'U  not  be  gadding 
about  in  this  weather." 

"You  got  my  note  of  introduction,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  the  consul,  when  the  momen- 
tons  topic  of  the  weather  was  exhausted* 

"Oh,  ay." 

'^And  you  saw  the  gentlemen?" 

"Ay." 

"And  what's  your  opinion  of — his 
claims?" 

"He's  a  fine  lad  —  that  Malcolm  —  a 
fine  type  of  a  lad,"  said  Sir  James,  with  an 
ahnosb  too  effusive  confidence.  "Ye  '11  be 
thinking  so  yourself  —  no  doubt  ?  Ay, 
it 's  wonderfid  to  consider  the  preservation 
of  type  so  long  after  its  dispersal  in  othey 
lands.  And  it 's  a  strange  and  wonderful 
oountiy  that  of  yours,  with  its  plantations 
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—  as  one  might  say — of  homogeneity  un- 
impaired for  so  many  years,  and  keeping 
the  old  faith  too  —  and  all  its  strange  sur- 
vivals. Ay,  and  that  Kentucky,  where  his 
land  is  —  it  will  be  a  rich  State !  It 's 
very  instructing  and  interesting  to  hear  his 
account  of  that  remarkable  region  they  call 
Hhe  blue  grass  country,'  and  the  stock  they 
raise  there.     I  'm  obliged  to  ye,  my  friend, 

tog." 

^^But  his  claim  —  did  he  not  speak  of 

that?" 

"Oh,  ay.  And  that  Mr.  Custer — he*s 
a  grand  man,  and  an  amusing  one.  Ye  'U 
be  great  comrades,  you  and  he!  Man!  it 
was  delightful  to  hear  him  tell  of  the  rare 
doings  and  the  bit  fun  ye  two  had  in  the 
old  times.  Eh,  sir,  but  who  'd  think  that 
of  the'  proper  American  consul  at  St.  Ken- 
tigem!"  And  Sir  James  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  bestowed  an  admiring  smite 
on  that  official. 

The  consul  thought  he  began  to  under- 
stand this  evasion.  "Then  you  don't  think 
much  of  Mr.  McHulish's  claim?  "  he  said. 

"I  'm  not  saying  that." 

"But  do  you  really  think  a  claim  based 
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npon  a  family  Bible  and  a  family  likeness 
a  subject  for  serious  consideration?" 

^^I  'm  not  saying  that  either,  laddie." 

^^  Perhaps  he  has  confided  to  you  more 
fully  than  he  has  to  me,  or  possibly  you 
yourself  knew  something  in  corroboration 
of  his  facts." 

"No-" 

His  companion  had  evidently  no  desire 
to  be  communicative.  But  the  consul  had 
heard  enough  to  feel  that  he  was  justified 
in  leaving  the  matter  in  his  hands.  He 
had  given  him  fair  warning.  Yet,  never*- 
theless,  he  would  be  even  more  explicit. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  began,  "whether 
this  young  McHulish  confided  to  you  his 
great  reliance  upon  some  peculiar  effect  of 
his  presence  among  the  tenants,  and  of  es« 
tablishing  his  claim  to  the  property  by  ex- 
citing the  enthusiasm  of  the  clan.  It  cer- 
tainly struck  me  that  he  had  some  rather 
exaggerated  ideas,  borrowed,  perhaps,  from 
romances  he  'd  read,  like  Don  Quixote  his 
books  of  chivalry.  He  seems  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  clan  loyalty,  and  the  ac- 
tual survival  of  old  feudal  instincts  and  of 
old  feudal  methods  in  the  Highlands.  He 
appears  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  kind  of 
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local  Prince  Charlie,  and,  by  Jove  I  I've 
an  idea  he 's  almost  as  crazy." 

^^And  why  should  he  na  believe  in  his 
own  kith  and  kin?"  said  Sir  James, 
quickly,  with  a  sudden  ring  in  his  voice, 
and  a  dialectical  freedom  quite  distinct 
from  his  former  deliberate  and  cautious 
utterance.  ^^The  McHulishes  were  chief- 
tains before  America  was  discovered,  and 
many's  the  time  they  overran  the  border 
before  they  went  as  far  as  that.  If  there 's 
anything  in  blood  and  loyalty,  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  did  na  respond.  And  I  can 
teU  ye,  ina  frien',  there 's  more  in  the  Hie- 
lands  than  any  'romancer,'  as  ye  call  them, 
— ay,  even  Scott  hissel',  and  he  was  but 
an  Edinboro'  man,  —  ever  dreamed  of. 
Don't  fash  yoursel'  about  that.  And  you 
and  me  '11  not  agree  about  Prince  Charlie. 
Some  day  I  '11  tell  ye,  ma  frien',  mair  aboot 
that  bonnie  laddie  than  ye  '11  gather  from 
your  partisan  historians.  Until  then  ye  'U 
be  wise  when  ye  'U  be  talking  to  Scotchmen 
not  to  be  expressing  your  Southern  preju« 
dices." 

Intensely  surprised  and  amused  at  this 
sudden  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  usually  cautious  lawyer,  the  consul 
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poi4<l  not  refrain  from  lUKsenting  H  by  a 
o^i^l^ed  return  to  pra^tic^  business. 

^'I  shall  h^  delighted  to  learn  more  about 
Prince  Charlie,"  he  said,  smiling,  '^but  juc4 
now  his  prototype-^ if  you  'U  allow  me  to 
1^  hipi  so-T*i9  ft  nearer  topia,  and  for  the 
present,  at  least  until  he  assume  his  new 
^i^es  wd  dignities,  has  a  right  to  claim 
ipy  proteetion,  and  I  am  responsible  for 
him  m  an  Am^ean  oiti^en.  Now,  my  dear 
friend,  is  there  really  any  property,  land, 
or  title  of  any  importance  inyolved  in  his 
claim,  and  what  and  where,  in  Heaven's 
i^ine,  is  it?  For  I  assure  you  X  know  no- 
thing practical  about  it,  and  cannot  make 
h^a4  or  tail  of  it." 

$ir  James  ^snmed  his  slow  serenity,  and 
j^t^er^  up  his  gloves.  "Ay,  there's  ^ 
gre^t  deer-forest  in  BaUo<^hbrinkie,  and 
there  's  parjb  of  ]l4odi  Phillibeg  in  Calm- 
gcNnnshJre,  and  theD9  's  Kelpie  Island  off 
Moreoyerslure.  Ay,  there  's  mongh  land 
whi^n  th^  crofters  are  <?leared  off,  and  the 
sm41  sheep-tenimts  evicted*  It  ynJi  be  a 
grand  property  then." 

The  eonsnl  stared.  "The  crofters  and 
tenants  evicted] "  he  repeitted.  "Are  they 
9^t  pfirjb  of  the  cjian,  and  loyal  to  the  Mo- 
Hulish?  " 
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""The  McHnHsh,"  said  Sir  Januss  wiA 
great  deliberation,  ^^  has  n't  set  foot  thexa 
for  years.  They  'd  be  burning  him  in 
effigy." 

^^  Bat,"  said  the  astonished  oonsol,  ^  that  ^ 
rather  bad  for  the  expeetant  heir  — and  the 
magic  of  the  McHnliah  presence." 

^^  I  'm  not  saying  tliat,"  retttmed  Sir 
James  cantionsly.  ^^  Ye  see  he  can  be  mak- 
ing better  arrangements  widi  the  &mily  on 
acconnt  of  it." 

^^  With  the  family?  "  repeated  the  codboL 
^Then  does  he  talk  of  c<mipromi8ing?  " 

^^I  mean  they  wotdd  be  more  likely  to 
sell  for  a  fair  consideration,  and  he'd  be 
better  paying  money  to  them  than  the  law- 
yers.  The  syndicate  will  be  rich,  eh?  And 
I  'm  not  saying  theMcHnlish  wouldn't  take 
Kentucky  lands  in  exchange.  It 's  a  fine 
country,  that  blue  grass  district." 

The  consul  stared  at  Sir  James  so  lon^ 
that  a  faint  smile  came  into  the  lattor's 
shrewd  eyes;  at  which  the  oonanl  smiled^ 
too.  A  vague  air  of  reHef  and  uBdentend. 
ing  seemed  to  fill  the  apartma:it. 

^*  Oh,  ay,"  continued  Sir  Jamea,  draw* 
ing  on  his  gloves  with  easy  deliberationf 
^he  's  a  fine  lad  that  Maledm,  and  it 's  a 
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piais^wortihy  instinct  in  him  to  wish  to 
return  to  the  land  of  his  forebears,  and 
take  his  phu»  again  among  them.  And 
I  'm  noticing,  Mr,  Consul,  that  a  great 
many  of  your  countrymen  are  doing  the 
same.  £h,  yours  is  a  gran'  country  of 
progress  and  ceevel  and  religious  liberty, 
but  for  a'  that,  as  Bums  says,  it 's  in  your 
blood  to  turn  to  the  auld  home  again.  And 
it 's  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  money  to  do  it 
—  and,  I  'm  thinking,  money  well  spent  all 
around.  Good  -  morning.  Eh,  but  I  'm 
forgetting  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  dine 
with  me  and  Malcolm,  and  your  Mr.  Cus- 
ter, and  Mr.  Watson,  who  will  be  one  of 
your  syndicate,  and  whom  I  once  met 
abroad.  But  ye  'U  get  a  bit  note  of  invita- 
tion, with  the  day,  from  me  later." 

The  consul  remembered  that  Custer  had 
said  that  one  of  the  ^^ Eagle  boys"  had 
known  Sir  James.  This  was  evidently 
Watson.  He  smiled  again,  but  this  time 
Sir  James  responded  only  in  a  general  sort 
of  way,  as  he  genially  bowed  himself  out  of 
the  room. 

The  consul  watched  his  solid  and  emi- 
nently respectable  figure  as  it  passed  the 
window,   and  then  returned  to  his  desk, 
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still  smiling.  First  of  all  be  was  relirved. 
What  liad  seemed  to  Iiim  a  wild  and  teek* 
less  eDterprise,  with  posaibljr  some  grim 
intematioiial  eomplieations  en  the  pait  of 
his  ecmipatriots,  had  simj^  resolved  HseM 
into  an  ordinary  business  speenlation — Ae 
ethics  of  which  Hkej  had  preify  eqnal]^ 
dirided  with  the  local  operatcnrs.  11  any- 
tiling,  it  seemed  that  the  Scoti^man  would 
get  Ae  best  of  the  baargain,  and  that,  f«nr 
once  at  least,  Ins  eoontiymien  were  defhsieut 
in  foresight.  But  that  was  a  maitter  be- 
tween  the  parties,  and  Cnster  himself  wonld 
probaUy  be  the  first  to  resent  any  sngge^ 
tion  of  the  kind  from  the  ccmsiiL  The 
rision  of  the  McHnHsh  burned  in  effigy  by 
his  devoted  tenants  and  retsuners,  and  the 
thought  that  the  prosaic  didlars  of  his  oomi- 
trymen  would  be  substitnted  f <nr  the  potent 
presence  of  the  heir,  tickled,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  satnmine  humor  of  the  consuL 
He  had  taken  an  inyinciUe  dislike  to  the 
callow  representative  of  the  McHulish,  who 
he  felt  had  in  some  extraordinary  way  im- 
posed upon  Custer's  credulily.  But  then 
he  had  apparently  imposed  equally  upon 
the  practical  Sir  James.  Hie  thought  of 
this  sham  ideal  of  feudal  and  jmvileged 
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Inoompetency  being  elevated  to  actual  posi- 
tion bj  the  combined  efforts  of  American 
republicans  and  bard-headed  Scotch  dissen- 
ters, on  whom  the  soft  Scotch  mists  fell 
from  above  with  equal  impartiality*  struck 

Mm  «  betag  V.m»i4.  «d  f«  "» 
time  thereafter  lightened  the  respectable 
gloom  of  his  office.  Other  engagements 
prevented  his  attendance  at  Sir  James's 
dinner,  although  he  ivai^  informed  afterward 
that  it  had  passed  off  with  great  klat^  the 
later  singing  of  *^  Auld  lang  Syne/'  and  the 
drinking  of  the  health  of  Custer  and  Mal- 
colm with  ^^Hieland  honors."  He  learned 
also  that  Sir  James  had  invited  Custer  and 
Malcolm  to  his  lacustrine  countty-seat  in 
the  early  spring.  But  he  learned  nothing 
more  of  the  progress  of  Malcolm's  claim, 
its  details,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
prosecuted.  No  one  else  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  it;  it  found  no  echo  in  the 
gossip  of  the  clubs,  or  in  the  newspapers  of 
St.  Kentigem.  In  the  absence  of  the  par- 
ties connected  with  it,  it  began  to  assume 
to  him  the  aspect  of  a  half -humorous  ro- 
mance. He  often  found  himself  wondering 
if  there  had  been  any  other  purpose  in  this 
quest  or  speculation  than  what  had   ap« 
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peared  on  the  surf aoe,  it  seemed  bo  inade- 
quale  in  result.  It  would  have  been  so 
perfectly  easy  for  a  wealthy  syndicate  to 
buy  up  a  much  more  valuable  estate.  He 
disbelieved  utterly  in  the  sincerity  of  Mai- 
cohn's  sentimental  attitude.  There  must 
be  some  other  reason — perhaps  not  known 
even  to  the  syndicate. 

One  day  he  thought  that  he  had  found  it. 
He  had  received  a  note  addressed  from  one 
of  the  principal  hotels,  but  bearing  a  large 
personal  crest  on  paper  and  envelope.  A 
Miss  Kirkby,  passing  through  St.  Kenti- 
gem  on  her  way  to  Edinburgh,  desired  to 
see  the  consul  the  next  day,  if  he  would 
appoint  an  hour  at  the  consulate ;  or,  as  her 
time  was  limited,  she  would  take  it  as  a 
great  favor  if  he  would  call  at  her  hotel. 
,  Although  a  countrywoman,  her  name  might 

i  not  be  so  well  known  to  him  as  those  of  her 

'  "old  friends"  Harry  Custer,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
Malcolm  McHulish.  The  consul  was  a  lit* 
tie  surprised;  the  use  of  the  title  —  unless 
it  referred  to  some  other  McHulish — would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Malcolm's  claim  was 
successful.  He  had,  however,  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  title  of  "Sir"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  estate,  and  it  was  probable 
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that  Ms  fair  correspondent — like  most  of 
her  countrywomen  —  was  more  apprecia- 
tive than  correct  in  her  bestowal  of  digni- 
ties. He  determined  to  waive  his  ordinary 
business  rules,  and  to  call  upon  her  at  once, 
accepting,  as  became  his  patriotism,  that 
charming  tyranny  which  the  American  wo- 
tasax  usually  reserves  exclusively  for  her 
devoted  countrymen. 

She  received  him  with  an  affectation  of 
patronage,  as  if  she  had  lately  become  un«» 
easily  conscious  of  being  in  a  country  where 
there  were  distinctions  of  class.  She  was 
young,  pretty,  and  tastefully  dressed;  the 
national  feminine  adaptability  had  not, 
however,  extended  to  her  voice  and  accent. 
Both  were  strongly  Southwestern,  and  as 
she  began  to  speak  she  seemed  to  lose  her 
momentary  affectation. 

^^It  was  mighty  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me,  for  the  fact  is,  I  did  n't  admire 
going  to  your  consulate -not  one  bit. 
You  see,  I'm  a  Southern  girl,  and  never 
was  ^reconstructed '  either.  I  don't  hanker 
after  your  Gov'ment.  I  have  n't  recog- 
nized it,  and  don't  want  to.  I  reckon  I 
ain't  been  under  the  flag  since  the  wah. 
So  you  see,  I  have  n't  any  papers  to  get 
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anthentieated,  nor  aay  oertificates  to  aak 
for,  and  ain't  wanting  any  advice  or  protec- 
tion. I  thougHt  I  'd  be  fair  and  square 
with  you  from  the  word  ^go.' " 

Nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  and 
infections  than  the  mirthful  ingenuousness 
which  accompanied  and  seemed  to  mitigate 
thia  ungracious  speech,  and  the  consul  was 
greatly  amused,  albeit  conscious  that  it  was 
only  an  attitude,  aiid  perhaps  somewhat 
worn  in  sentiment  He  knew  that  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  i^pul  directly  after 
it.  Great  Britain  was  the  resort  of  certain 
Americans  from  the  West  as  well  as  from 
the  Sonth  who  sought  social  distinction  by 
the  affectation  of  dissatisfaction  with  their 
own  government  or  the  ostentatious  simu- 
lation of  enforced  exile;  but  he  was  quite 
unprepared  for  this  senseless  protraction 
of  dead  and  gone  issues.  He  ventured  to 
point  out  with  good-humored  practicality 
that  several  years  had  elapsed  since  the  war, 
that  the  South  and  North  were  honorably 
reconciled,  and  that  be  was  legalfy  supposed 
to  represent  Kentucky  as  well  as  New 
York.  ^^Your  friends,"  he  added  smil- 
ingly, '^Mr.  Custer  and  Mr.  McHulish, 
seemed  to  accept  the  fact  withoi^t  any  post* 
humous  sentiment.'' 
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^^I  don't  go  mttch  on  that,"  she  said  with 
a  laugh.  '^I've  been  living  in.  Paris  till 
maw  —  who  's  lying  down  upstairs  —  came 
over  and  brought  me  across  to  England 
for  a  look  around.  And  I  reckon  Mal- 
oolm  'b  got  to  keep  touch  with  you  on  ac- 
count of  his  property." 

The  consul  smiled.  ^^Ah,  then,  I  hope 
you  can  tell  me  something  about  that^  for 
I  really  don't  know  wh^ether  he  has  estab- 
lished his  claim  or  not." 

^^Why,"  returned  the  girl  with  naive  as^ 
tonishment,  ^^that  was  just  what  I  was  going 
to.  a^  you.  He  reckoned  you  'd  know  all 
about  it." 

^^I  haven't  heard  anything  of  the  claim 
for  two  months,"  said  the  consul;  ^^but 
from  your  reference  to  him  as  ^Sir  Mal- 
colm/ I  presumed  you  considered  it  settled. 
Though,  of  course,  even  then  he  would  n't 
be  ^Sir  Malcolm,'  and  you  might  have 
meant  somebody  else." 

"Well,  then,  Lord  Malcolm  — I  oaA't 
get  the  hang  of  those  titles  yet." 

"Neither  *Lord  '  nor  *Sir';  you  know  the 
estate  carries  no  title  whatever  with  it," 
said  the  consul  smilingly. 

"But  wouldn't  he  be  the  laird  of  some* 
thing  or  other,  you  know?" 
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^Yes;  but  that  is  only  a  Sootdb  descrip- 
tian,  not  a  title.  It  'b  not  the  same  as 
Lord." 

The  yomig  girl  kxJced  at  him  wi&  im- 
disguised  astonifthnient.  A  half  laugh 
twitched  the  oomers  of  heat  mofoA.  ^Are 
yoa  sure?  "  she  said. 

^Perfeedy,"  returned  the  eonml,  a  little 
impatiently;  ^^but  do  I  nnderstand  that  yoa 
leally  know  nothing  mcxe  <mE  Ihe  progress 
of  the  daim?  " 

Miss  Kirkbfi  idall  abstracted  by  some  hn- 
morons  astonishment,  said  qnickly:  ^Wait 
a  minnte.  I  'II  just  mn  np  and  see  if 
maw 's  0(Mning  down.  She  M  admire  to  see 
yoa.''  Then  she  stopped,  hesitated,  and 
as  she  rose  added,  ^Then  a  laird's  wife 
wouldn't  be  Lady  anything,  anyway,  wonld 
she?" 

^She  certainly  would  aeqnire  no  tide 
merely  through  her  marriage. 

The  young  girl  laughed  again,  nodded, 
and  disappeared.  The  consul,  amosed  yet 
somewhat  perplexed  over  the  naiVe  brusque^ 
ness  of  the  interview,  waited  pati^itiy. 
Presently  she  rdaimed,  a  little  out  of 
breath,  but  apparendy  still  enjoying  boob 
faoetioiis  retrospect,  and  said,  ^^Maw  will 
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be  down  soon/'  After  a  pause,  fixing  her 
bright  eyes  mischieyously  on  the  consul,  she 
continued:  — 

^^Did  you  see  much  of  Malcohn?  " 

"I  saw  him  only  once." 

"What  did  you  think  of  him?" 

The  consul  in  so  brief  a  period  had  been 
unable  to  judge. 

"You  would  n't  think  I  was  half  engaged 
to  him,  would  you?" 

The  consul  was  obliged  again  to  protest 
that  in  so  short  an  interview  he  had  been 
unable  to  conceive  of  Malcolm's  good  for>- 
tune. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  girl 
lightly.  "You  think  he 's  a  crank.  But  it 's 
all  over  now;  the  engagement 's  off." 

"I  trust  that  this  does  not  mean  that  you 
doubt  his  success?  " 

The  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdain- 
fully. "That 's  adl  right  enough,  I  reckon. 
There 's  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
syndicate.  Maw  put  in  twenty  thousand, 
and  Custer's  bound  to  make  it  go — paa> 
ticularly  as  there  's  some  talk  of  a  com- 
promise. But  Malcohn  's  a  crank,  and  I 
reckon  if  it  wasn't  for  the  compromise  the 
syndicate  would  n't  have  much  show.   Why^ 
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he  did  n't  even  know  tiiat  the  McHulishes 
had  no  title." 

*^Do  you  think  he  has  been  suffering 
under  a  dehim<m  in  regard  to  his  relation- 
ship?" 

**No;  he  was  only  a  feol  in  the  way  he 
wanted  to  prove  it.  He  «otually  got  tiiese 
boys  to  think  it  could  be  filfbustered  into 
his  possescnoB.  Had  a  sort  of  idea  of  ^a 
rising  in  the  Highlands/  yon  kiiow^  lilse 
that  poem  or  piotine — which  is  it?  And 
those  fool  boys,  and  Caster  among  them, 
-thought  it  would  be  great  fun  and  a  grealt 
spree.  Luckily,  maw  had  the  gumption  t6 
get  Watson  to  write  over  about  it  to  one  of 
his  friends,  a  Mr.  —  Mr.  —  MaoFen,  a  veiy 
prominent  man." 

'^Periiaps  you  mean  Sir  James  Mac^Fen," 
suggested  the  consul.  '^He  *s  a  knight. 
'And  what  did  he  say?  "  he  added  eagerly. 

^'Oh,  he  wrote  a  most  «^sible  letter," 
returned  the  lady,  appairently  molUfied  by 
Aft  title  of  Watson's  adviser,  ^^  saying  that 
tiiere  was  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  if  the 
American  MoHulidbes  wanted  the  old  estate 
they  could  get  it  by  the  expenditure  of  a  lit- 
tle capital.  He  offered  to  make  the  trial; 
that  was  the  oompromise  tibey  're 
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about.  But  lie  didn't  say  anything  abotrt 
there  being  no  'Lord '  McHulish." 

''Perhaps  he  thought,  as  you  were  Amer- 
icans, you  didn't  care  for  ihat^^^  said  the 
consul  dryly. 

•"niat'-s  ho  reasdli  ^<*iy  Ire  shouldn't 
have  it  if  it  belonged  to  us,  or  we  chose  %6 
Tpay  for  it,^'  said  the  VaA^  pertly. 

^Then  your  chaiigied  personal  idal^OiA 
vdih  Mt,  McHiilisTi  is  tke  tetLsdh  why  you 
hear  so  Httle  of  hi^  jproglti^s  or  his  exp^dla^ 
tions?  " 

•'Yes;  but  he  don't  IsnaW  that  they  are 
changed,  for  we  have  n't  seen  him  since 
we  've  been  here,  although  tiiey  say  he 's 
here,  and  hiding  somewhere  about." 

"Why  should  he  be  hiding?" 

The  young  girl  lifted  her  pretty  brows. 
"  Maybe  he  thinks  it 's  mysterious.  Did  nt 
I  teU  you  he  wais  a  crank?"  Yet  she 
laughed  so  na¥vely,  and  with  such  siiblsne 
imc<mseiou8ness  of  any  inflection  on  he!rself, 
that  the  consul  was  obliged  to  smile  too. 

"You  certainly  do  Hot  seem  to  be  breaik^ 
ing  your  hieart  as  well  as  your  engagement,'* 
he  said. 

"  Not  much  —  but  here  comes  maw. 
Look  here,"  she  said,  turning  isuddeidy  and 
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ooazingly  upon  him,  ^^if  she  asks  you  to 
come  along  with  us  up  north,  you  '11  come, 
won't  you  ?    Do  I     It  will  be  such  fun ! " 

'^Up  north?"  repeated  the  consul  inter- 
rogatively. 

^^  Yes ;  to  see  the  property.  Here  's 
maw." 

A  more  languid  but  equally  well-ap- 
pointed woman  had  entered  the  room. 
When  the  ceremony  of  introduction  was 
over,  she  turned  to  her  daughter  and  said, 
'^Kun  away,  dear,  while  I  talk  business  with 
—  er  —  this  gentleman,"  and,  as  the  girl 
withdrew  laughingly,  she  half  stifled  a  rem- 

the  consul. 

"You  've  had  a  talk  with  my  Elsie?" 

The  consul  confessed  to  having  had  that 
pleasure. 

"  She  speaks  her  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Kirkby  wearily,  "but  she  means  well,  and 
for  all  her  flightiness  her  head  's  level. 
And  since  her  father  died  she  runs  me,"  she 
continued  with  a  slight  laugh.  After  a 
pause,  she  added  abstractedly,  "I  suppose 
she  told  you  of  her  engagement  to  young 
McHulish?" 

"Yes;  but  she  said  she  had  broken  it." 
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Mtb.  Kirkby  lifted  her  eyebrows  with  «a 
topression  of  relief.  ^^It  .was  a  piece  of 
girl  and  Wy  foolishoiess,  anyway,"  she  said. 
^^Elsie  and  he  were  children  together  at 
MacCorkleville, — second  cousins,  in  fact, 
— and  I  reckon  he  got  her  fimcy  excited 
oyer  his  nobility,  and  his  being  the  chief 
ci  the  McHuUshes.  Of  course  Custer  will 
manage  to  get  something  for  the  sharehold** 
ers  out  of  it,  —  I  never  knew  him  to  fail  in 
a  money  speculation  yet,  —  but  I  think 
that's  about  all.  I  had  an  idea  of  going 
up  with  Elsie  to  take  a  look  at  the  property, 
and  I  thought  of  asking  you  to  join  us. 
Did  Elsie  tell  you?  I  know  she  'd  like  it 
—  and  so  would  I." 

For  all  her  indolent,  purposeless  manner, 
there  was  enough  latent  sincerity  and  ear- 
nestness  in  her  request  to  interest  the  con- 
sul. Besides,  his  own  curiosity  in  regard 
to  this  singularly  supported  claim  was  ex- 
cited, and  here  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity 
of  satisfying  it.  He  was  not  quite  sure, 
either,  that  his  previous  antagonism  to  his 
fair  countrywoman's  apparent  selfishness 
and  snobbeiy  was  entirely  just.  He  had 
been  absent  ^from  America  a  long  time; 
perhaps  it  was  he  hiroself  who  had  changed^ 
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and  lost  touch  with  his  oompatriots.  And 
yet  the  demonstrative  independence  and 
recklessness  of  men  like  Cnster  were  less 
objectionable  to,  and  less  inconsistent  with, 
his  American  ideas  than  the  snobbishness 
and  almost  servile  adaptability  of  the  wo- 
men. Or  was  it  possible  tiiat  it  was  only 
a  weakness  of  the  sex,  which  no  republi- 
can nativity  or  education  could  eliminate? 
Nevertheless  he  looked  up  smilingly. 

^But  the  property  is,  I  understand,  seat* 
tered  about  in  various  places,"  he  said. 

*^0h,  but  we  mean  to  go  only  to  Kelpie 
Island,  where  there  is  the  ruin  of  an  old 
castle.     Elsie  must  see  that.'' 

The  consul  thought  it  might  be  amusmg. 
**By  all  means  let  us  see  that.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  go  with  you." 

His  ready  and  imqualified  assent  appeared 
to  relieve  and  dissipate  the  lady's  abstrac- 
tion.  She  became  more  natural  and  con- 
fiding; spoke  freely  of  Malcolm's  mania, 
which  she  seemed  to  accept  as  a  hallucina- 
tion or  a  conviction  with  equal  cheerfulness, 
and,  in  brief,  convinced  the  consul  that  her 
connection  with  the  scheme  was  only  the 
caprice  of  inexperienced  and  imaccustomed 
idleness.     He  left  her,  promising  to  return 
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the  next  day  and  arrange  for  their  early 
departure. 

His  way  home  lay  through  one  of  the 
public  squares  of  St.  Kentigem,  at  an  hour 
of  the  afternoon  when  it  was  crossed  by 
working  men  and  women  returning  to  their 
quarters  from  the  docks  and  factories. 
Never  in  any  light  a  picturesque  or  even 
cheery  procession,  there  were  days  when  its 
unwholesome,  monotonous  poverty  and  dull 
hopelessness  of  prospect  impressed  him 
more  forcibly.  He  remembered  how  at 
first  the  spectacle  of  barefooted  girls  and 
women  slipping  through  fog  and  mist  across 

New  World  conception  of  a  more  tenderly 
nurtured  sex,  until  his  susceptibilities 
seemed  to  have  grown  as  callous  and  hard- 
ened as  the  flesh  he  looked  upon,  and  he 
had  begun  to  regard  them  from  the  easy 
local  standpoint  of  a  distinct  and  differently 
equipped  class. 

It  chanced,  also,  that  this  afternoon  some 
of  the  male  workers  had  added  to  their 
usual  solidity  a  singular  trance-like  intox- 
ication. It  had  often  struck  him  before 
as  a  form  of  drunkenness  peculiar  to  the 
St.  Kentigem  laborers.    Men  piE»sed  him 
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mghf  and  silentfy,  as  if  following  s<Hiie 
YBgae  alcoholic  dream,  or  moying  throagh 
some  Scotch  mist  of  whiskey  and  water. 
Others  chmg  unsteadily  but  as  silently  to* 
gether,  with  no  trace  of  conyivial  fellow- 
ship or  hilarity  in  iheir  dnll  fixed  features 
and  mechanically  moving  limbs.  There 
was  something  weird  in  this  mirthless  ocmi- 
panionship,  and  the  appalling  loneliness  of 
those  fixed  or  abstracted  eyes.  Suddenly 
he  was  aware  of  two  men  who  were  reeling 
toward  him  under  the  influence  of  this 
drog-like  intoxication,  and  he  was  startled 
by  a  likeness  which  one  of  them  bore  to 
some  one  he  had  seen;  but  where,  and  un- 
der what  circumstances,  he  could  not  deter- 
mine. The  fatuous  eye,  the  features  of 
complacent  vanity  and  self-satisfied  reverie 
were  there,  either  intensified  by  drink,  or 
perhaps  suggesting  it  through  some  other 
equally  hopeless  form  of  hallucination.  He 
turned  and  followed  the  man,  trvinG:  to 
identify  him  through  his  comi^^who 
appeared  to  be  a  petty  tradesman  of  a 
shrewder,  more  material  type.  But  in 
vain,  and  as  the  pair  turned  into  a  side 
street  the  consul  slowly  retraced  his  steps. 
But  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the 
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reooUection  tliat  had  eseaped  him  retamed, 
and  he  knew  that  the  likeness  suggested  by 
the  face  he  had  seen  was  that  of  Maleohn 
McHulish. 

in. 

A  joomey  to  Kelpie  Uand  oonsisted  of 
a  series  of  eonseontive  episodes  by  rail^  by 
ooach,  and  by  steamboat.  The  eonsnl  waA 
already  familiar  with  them,  as  indeed  were 
most  of  the  oivilized  world,  for  it  seemed 
that  all  roads  at  certain  seasons  led  out  of 
and  returned  to  St.  Eentigem  as  a  point  in 
a  vast  circle  wherein  trayelers  were  sure  to 
meet  one  another  again,  coming  or  going, 
at  certain  depots  and  cararansairies  with 
more  or  less  superiority  or  envy.  Tourists 
on  the  road  to  the  historic  crags  of  Wateffa 
came  sharply  upon  other  tourists  returning 
from  them,  and  glared  suspiciously  at  them, 
as  if  to  wrest  the  dread  secret  fr<»n  their 
souls  —  a  scrutiny  which  the  others  returned 
with  half -humorous  pity  or  superior  cahn. 

The  consul  knew,  also,  that  the  service  by 
boat  and  rail  was  admirable  and  skillful; 
for  were  not  the  righteous  St.  Kentigemers 
of  the  tribe  of  Tubal-cain,  great  artificers 
in  steel  and  iron,  and  a  mighty  race  of  en* 
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^eers  before  the  Lord,  who  had  carried 
their  calling  and  accent  beyond  the  aeaa? 
He  knew,  too,  that  the  land  of  these  de- 
lightful caravansaries  overflowed  with  mar- 
malade and  honey,  and  that  the  manna  of 
delicious  scones  and  cakes  fell  even  upon 
deserted  waters  of  crag  and  heather.  He 
knew  that  their  way  would  lie  through 
much  scenery  whose  rude  barrenness,  and 
grim  economy  of  vegetation,  had  been 
usually  accepted  by  cockney  tourists  for 
sublimity  and  grandeur;  but  he  knew,  also, 
that  its  severity  was  mitigated  by  lowland 
glimpses  of  sylvan  luxuriance  and  tangled 
delicacy  utterly  unlike  the  complacent  snug- 
ness  of  an  English  pastoral  landscape,  with 
which  it  was  often  confounded  and  misun•^ 
derstood,  as  being  tame  and  civilized. 

It  rained  the  day  they  left  St.  Kentigem, 
and  the  next,  and  the  day  after  that,  spas* 
medically,  as  regarded  local  effort,  sporadic 
cally,  as  seen  through  the  filmed  windows 
of  railway  carriages  or  from  the  shining 
decks  of  steamboats.  There  was  always  a 
shower  being  sown  somewhere  along  the 
valley,  or  reluctantly  tearing  itself  from  a 
mountain-top,  or  being  pulled  into  long 
threads  from  the  leaden  bosom  of  a  lake; 
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die  coach  swept  in  aad  out  of  them  to 
the  folding  and  unfolding  of  umbrellas  and 
mackintoshes,  a«oompanied  by  flying  beanu. 
of  sunlight  that  raced  with  the  vehicle  on 
long  hillsides,  and  vanished  at  the  turn  of 
the  road.  There  were  hat-lifting  scurries 
of  wind  down  the  mountain-side,  small 
tumults  in  little  lakes  below,  hysteric  ebul« 
litions  on  mild,  melancholy  inland  seas, 
boisterous  passages  of  nearly  half  an  hour 
with  landings  on  tempestuous  miniature 
quays*  All  this  seen  through  wonderful 
aqueous  vappr,  against  a  background  of  sky 
darkened  at  times  to  the  depths  of  an  India 
ink  washed  sketch,  but  more  usually  blurred 
and  confused  on  the  sur&ce  like  the  gray 
silhouette  of  a  child's  slate-pencil  drawing, 
half  rubbed  from  the  slate  by  soft  palms. 
Occasionally  a  rare  glinting  of  real  sun- 
shine on  a  distant  fringe  of  dripping  larches 
made  some  frowning  crest  appear  to  smile 
as  through  wet  lashes. 

Miss  Elsie  tucked  her  little  feet  under 
the  mackintosh.  ^' I  know,"  she  said  sadly, 
'^I  should  get  web-footed  if  I  stayed  here 
long.  Why,  it's  like  coming  down  from 
Ararat  just  after  the  deluge  cleared  up." 

Mrs.  Kirkby  suggested  that  if  the  sun' 
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would  only  shine  squarely  and  decently, 
like  a  Christian,  for  a  few  momentg,  the, 
eould  see  the  prospect  better. 

The  consul  here  pointed  out  that  the 
admirers  of  Scotch  scenery  thought  that 
this  was  its  greatest  charm.  It  was  this 
misty  effect  which  made  it  so  superior  to 
what  they  called  the  vulgar  chromos  and 
sun-pictures  of  less  favored  lands. 

^^  You  mean  because  it  prevents  folks  from 
seeing  how  poor  the  view  really  is.'' 

The  consul  remarked  that  perhaps  dis- 
tance was  lacking.  As  to  the  sun  shining 
in  a  Christian  way,  this  might  depend  upon 
the  local  idea  of  Christianity. 

"Well,  I  don't  call  the  scenery  giddy 
or  frivolous,  certainly.  And  I  reckon  I 
begin  to  understand  the  kind  of  sermons 
Malcolm's  folks  brought  over  to  MacCorkle- 
ville.  I  guess  they  did  n't  know  much  of 
the  heaven  they  only  saw  once  a  year. 
Why,  even  the  highest  hills  —  which  they 
call  mountains  here  —  ain't  big  enough  to 
get  above  the  fogs  of  their  own  creating." 

Feminine  wit  is  not  apt  to  be  abstract. 
It  struck  the  consul  that  in  Miss  Elsie's 
sprightliness  there  was  the  usual  ulterior 
and  personal  object,  and  he  glanced  around 
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at  his  fellow-passengers.  The  object  eyi« 
dently  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  opposite 
seat,  an  amused  but  well-behaved  listener* 
For  the  rest,  he  was  still  young  and  re- 
served, but  in  face,  figure,  and  dress  ut- 
terly unlike  his  companions,  — an  English- 
man of  a  pronounced  and  distinct  type,  the 
man  of  society  and  clubs«  While  there 
was  more  or  less  hinting  of  local  influence 
in  the  apparel  of  the  others, — there  viras 
a  kilt,  and  bare,  unweather-beaten  knees 
from  Birmingham,  and  even  the  American 
Elsie  wore  a  bewitching  tam-o'-shanter,  — 
the  stranger  carried  easy  distinction,  from 
his  tweed  -traveling-cap  to  his  well-made 
shoes  and  gaiters,  as  an  unmistakable 
Southerner.  His  deep  and  pleasantly  level 
voice  had  been  heard  only  once  or  twice, 
and  then  only  in  answering  questions,  and 
his  quiet,  composed  eyes  alone  had  re- 
sponded to  the  young  girl's  provocation. 

They  were  passing  a  brown  glen,  in  the 
cheerless  dep^  of  which  a  brown  water- 
course, a  shade  lighter,  was  running,  and 
occasionally  foaming  like  brown  beer.  Be- 
yond it  heaved  an  arid  bulk  of  hillside, 
the  scant  vegetation  of  which,  scattered 
like  patches  of  hair,  made  it  look  like  the 
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decaying  hide  of  some  huge  antediluviaiw 
ruminant.  On  the  dreariest  part  of  the 
dreary  slope  rose  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  and 
orumblii^  walls  and  battlements. 

^^  Whatever  possessed  folks  to  build 
there?"  said  Miss  Elsie.  ^^If  they  were 
poor,  it  might  be  some  excuse;  but  that 
those  old  swells,  or  chiefs,  should  put  up  a 
castle  in  such  a  Ood-forsaken  place  gets 


me:' 


^^But  don't  you  know,  they  fi^ere  poor, 
according  to  our  modem  ideas,  and  I  fancy 
they  built  these  things  more  for  defense 
than  show,  and  really  more  to  gather  in 
cattle — like  one  of  your  Texan  ranches  — 
after  a  raid.  That  is,  I  have  heard  so;  I 
rather  fancy  that  was  the  idea,  wasn't  it?" 
It  was  the  Englishman  who  had  spoken, 
and  was  now  looking  around  at  the  other 
passengers  as  if  in  easy  deference  to  local 
opinion. 

''What  raid?"  said  Miss  Elsie,  ani- 
matedly.  ''Oh,  yes;  I  see  —  one  of  their 
old  border  raids  —  moss-troopers.  I  used 
to  like  to  read  about  them." 

"I  fancy,  don't  you  know,"  said  the 
Englishman  slowly,  "that  it  wasn't  exactty 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  for  it's  a 
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good  way  from  the  border;  but  it  was  one 
of  their  raids  upon  their  neighbors,  to  lift 
their  cattle  —  steal  'em,  in  fact.  That  's 
the  way  those  chaps  had.  But  of  course 
you've  read  all  about  that.  You  Ameri- 
cans, don't  you  know,  are  all  up  in  these 
historical  matters." 

^^Eh,  but  they  were  often  reprisals,^'  said 
a  Scotch  passenger. 

^^I  don't  suppose  they  took  much  trouble 
to  inquire  if  the  beasts  belonged  to  an  en- 
emy," said  the  Englishman. 

But  here  Miss  Elsie  spoke  of  castles  gen- 
erally, and  averred  that  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  life  was  to  see  Maobeth's  castle  at 
Glamis,  where  Duncan  was  murdered.  At 
which  the  Englishman,  still  deferentially, 
mistrusted  the  fact  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed  there,  and  thought  that  the 
castle  to  which  Shakespeare  probably  re- 
ferred, if  he  hadn't  invented  the  murder, 
too,  was  farther  north,  at  Cawdor.  ^^You 
know,"  he  added  playfully,  "over  there  in 
America  yon  've  discovered  that  Shake- 
speare himself  was  an  invention." 

This  led  to  some  retaliating  brilliancy 
from  the  young  lady,  and  when  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  next  station  their  conver* 
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sation  had  presumably  become  interesting 
enough  to  justify  him  in  secoring  a  seat 
nearer  to  her.  The  talk  retoming  to  ruins, 
liiss  Elsie  informed  him  that  they  were 
going  to  see  some  on  Kelpie  Island.  The 
consul,  frcmi  some  instinctiTe  impulse, — 
perhaps  a  recollection  of  Custer's  peculiar 
methods, — gave  her  a  sign  of  warning. 
But  the  Englishman  only  lifted  his  eye- 
brows in  a  kind  of  half -humorous  oonoem. 

^I  don't  think  you  'd  like  it,  you  know. 
It's  a  beastly  place,  —  rocks  and  sea, — 
worse  than  this,  and  half  the  time  you 
can't  see  the  mainland,  only  a  mile  away. 
B^^Jf  yoii  know,  they  oughtn't  to  have 
induced  you  to  take  tickets  there  —  those 
excursion -ticket  chaps.  They  're  jolly 
frauds.  It 's  no  place  for  a  stranger  to 
go  to." 

'^But  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
the  old  seat  of" — began  the  asUmished 
Miss  Elsie;  but  she  was  again  stopped  by 
a  significant  glance  from  the  consul. 

**I  believe  there  was  something  of  the 
kind  there  once  —  somediing  like  your 
friends  the  cattle-stealers'  castle  over  on 
that  hillside,"  returned  the  Englishman; 
^but  the  stones  were  taken  by  the  fisher- 
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men  for  their  cabins,  and  the  walk  were 
quite  pulled  down." 

''  How  dared  they  do  that  ?"  said  the 
young  lady  indignantly.  ^^I  call  it  not  onty 
sacrilege,  but  stealing." 

^^It  was  defrauding  the  ownw  of  the  pr<^ 
erly^  they  might  as  well  take  his  money," 
said  Mrs.  Kirkby,  in  languid  protest. 

The  smile  which  tiiis  outburst  of  proprie- 
torial indignation  brought  to  the  face  of 
the  consul  lingered  with  the  Englishman's 
reply, 

^^But  it  was  only  robbing  the  old  rob- 
bers, don't  you  know,  and  they  put  their 
spoils  to  better  use  than  their  old  masters 
did;  certainly  to  more  practical  use  than 
the  owners  do  now,  for  the  ruins  are  good 
for  nothing." 

^^But  the  hallowed  associations  —  the 
picturesquenessi"  continued  Mrs.  Kirkby, 
with  languid  interest. 

'*The  associations  wouldn't  be  anything 
except  to  the  family,  you  know;  and  I 
shoidd  fancy  they  wouldn't  be  either  hal- 
lowed or  pleasant.  As  for  picturesqueness, 
the  ruins  are  beastly  ugly;  weather-beaten 
instead  of  being  mellowed  by  time,  you 
know,  and  bare  where  they  ought  to  be  hid- 
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den  by  vines  and  moss.  I  can't  make  out 
why  anybody  sent  you  there,  for  you  Ameri- 
cans are  rather  particular  about  your  sight- 
seeing." 

^^We  heard  of  them  through  a  friend," 
said  the  consul,  with  assumed  carelessness. 
^Perhaps  it 's  as  good  an  excuse  as  any  for 
a  pleasant  journey." 

^^And  veiy  likely  your  friend  mistook 
it  for  something  else,  or  was  himself  im- 
posed upon,"  said  the  Englishman  politely. 
**But  you  might  not  think  it  so,  and,  after 
all,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  ^4t's  years 
since  I  've  seen  it.  I  only  meant  that  I 
could  show  you  something  better  a  few 
mQes  from  my  pkoe  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  not  quite  so  far  from  a  railway  as  this. 
If,"  he  added  with  a  pleasant  deliberation 
which  was  the  real  courtesy  of  his  conven- 
tionally worded  speech,  ^^you  ever  happened 
at  any  time  to  be  anywhere  near  Audrey 
Edge,  and  would  look  me  up,  I  should  be 
glad  to  show  it  to  you  Tuid  youor  friends." 
An  hour  later,  when  he  left  them  at  a  rail- 
way station  where  their  paths  diverged. 
Miss  Elsie  recovered  a  fluency  that  she  had 
lately  checked.  ''Well,  I  like  that!  He 
never  told  us  his  name,  or  offered  acard.    I 
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wonder  if  they  caU  that  an  invitation  over 
here.  Does  he  suppose  anybody 's  going  to 
look  up  his  old  Audrey  Edge  —  perhaps  it 's 
named  after  his  wife — to  find  out  who  he 
is?  He  might  have  been  civil  enough  to 
have  left  his  name,  if  he — meant  any* 
thing." 

^^Bnt  I  assure  you  he  was  perfectly  sin* 
cere,  and  meant  an  invitation,"  returned  the 
consul  smilingly.  ^^  Audrey  Edge  is  evi- 
dently a  well-known  place,  and  he  a  man  of 
some  position.  That  is  wky  he  did  n't  spe- 
cify  either." 

"Well,  you  won't  catch  me  going  there," 
said  Miss  Elsie. 

"You  would  be  quite  right  in  either  going 
or  staying  away,"  said  the  consul  simply. 

Miss  Elsie  tossed  her  head  slightly.  Nev- 
ertheless, before  they  left  the  station,  she 
informed  him  that  she  had  been  told  that 
the  station-master  had  addressed  the  stranger 
as  "my  lord,"  and  that  another  passenger 
had  said  he  was  "Lord  Duncaster." 

"And  that  proves  "  — 

"That  I  'm  right,"  said  the  young  lady 
decisively,  "and  that  his  invitation  was  a 
mere  form." 

It  was  after  sundown  when  they  reached 
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the  picturesque  and  well^ppointed  hotel 
that  lifted  itself  above  the  little  fishing- 
village  which  fronted  Kelpie  Island.  The 
hotel  was  in  as  strong  contrast  to  the  nar^ 
row,  curving  street  of  dull,  comfortless- 
looking  stcme  cottages  below  it,  as  were  the 
smart  tourists  who  had  just  landed  from 
the  steamer  to  the  hard-viaaged,  roughly 
dad  villagers  who  watdied  tKem  with  a  oer^^ 
tain  mingling  of  critical  independence  and 
superior  self  -  righteousness.  As  the  new 
arrivals  walked  down  the  main  street,  half 
beach,  half  thoroughfare,  their  baggage  fol- 
lowing them  in  low  trolleys  drawn  by  por- 
ters at  their  heels,  like  a  decorous  funeral, 
the  joyless  faces  of  the  lookers-on  added  to 
the  resemblance.  Beyond  them,  in  the  pro- 
longed northern  twilight,  the  waters  of  the 
bay  took  on  a  peculiar  pewtery  brightness, 
but  with  the  usual  mourning-edged  border 
of  Scotch  seacoast  scenery.  Low  banks  of 
cloud  lay  on  the  chill  sea;  the  outlines  of 
Kelpie  Island  were  hidden. 

But  the  interior  of  the  hotel,  bright  with 
the  latest  fastidiousness  in  modem  decora- 
tion and  art-furniture,  and  gay  with  pictured 
canvases  and  color,  seemed  to  mock  the 
sullen  landscape,  and  the  sterile  crags  amid 
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whieh  the  boilduig  was  set*  An  attempt  to 
make  a  pleaaanoe  in  tliis  barren  waste  bad 
resulted  only  in  empty  vases,  bleak  statnary, 
and  iron  settees,  as  oold  and  sUppery  to  the 
touch  as  the  sides  of  their  steamer. 

^^It'll  be  a  fine  morning  to*morra,  and 
ther  'U  be  a  boot  going  away  to  Ke^ne  for 
a  peekneek  in  the  ruins,"  said  the  porter,  as 
the  consul  and  his  fair  companions  looked 
doubtfully  from  the  windows  of  the  oheerfal 
haU. 

A  piomo  in  the  sacred  ruins  of  Kelpie! 
The  consul  saw  the  ladies  stiffening  with  in- 
dignation  at  this  trespass  upon  their  possible 
rights  and  probable  privileges,  and  glanced 
at  them  wamingly. 

^^Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  common 
property,  and  anybody  can  go  there?"  de- 
manded Miss  Ekie  scornfully. 

'^No;  it's  only  the  hotel  that  owns  the 
boat  and  gives  the  tickets  —  a  half-crown 
the  passage." 

^^And  do  the  owners,  the  McHulishes^ 
permit  this?" 

The  porter  looked  at  them  with  a  puz- 
zled, half -pitying  politeness.  He  was  a 
handsome,  tall,  broad-shouldered  young  f el- 
k>w,  with  a  certain  naive  and  gentle  courtesy 
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of  mann^  that  relieved  liis  strcmg  aeoent. 
^  OH,  ay,"  he  said,  with  a  reassuring 
smile ;  ^^ye  'U  no  be  troabled  by  them.  I  '11 
just  gang  away  noo,  and  see  if  I  can  secure 
the  teekets." 

An  elderly  guest,  who  was  examining  a 
time*table  on  the  wall,  turned  to  them  as 
the  porter  disappeared. 

*^  Ye  '11  be  strangers  noo,  and  not  know* 
ing  that  Tonalt  the  porter  is  a  McHulish 
hissel'  ?  "  he  said  deliberately. 

^^A  what?"  said  the  astonished  Miss 
Elsie. 

*^A  McHulish.  Ay,  one  of  the  family. 
The  McHulishes  of  Kelpie  were  his  own 
forebears.  £h,  but  he's  a  fine  lad,  and 
doin'  well  for  the  hotel." 

Miss  Elsie  extinguished  a  sudden  smile 
with  her  handkerchief  as  her  mother  anx- 
iously inquired,  '^^And  are  the  family  as 
poor  as  that?  " 

^^But  I  am  not  saying  he 's  poor^  ma'am, 
no,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  native  cau- 
tion. ^^What  wi'  tips  and  gratooities  and 
percentages  on  the  teekets,  it 's  a  bit  of 
money  he  'U  be  having  in  the  bank  noo." 

The  prophecy  of  Donald  McHulish  as  to 
the  weather  came  true.     The  next  morning 
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was  bright  and  sunny,  and  the  boat  to  Kel* 
pie  Island  —  a  large  yawl  —  duly  received 
its  complement  of  passengers  and  provision 
hampers.  The  ladies  had  apparently  be- 
come more  tolerant  of  their  fellow  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  it  appeared  that  Miss  Elsie 
had  even  overcome  her  hilarity  at  the  dis* 
covery  of  what  *^ might  have  been"  a  rela- 
tive in  the  person  of  the  porter  Donald. 
^^I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  before  break- 
fast this  morning,"  she  said  gayly,  ^^and  I 
know  all  about  him.  It  appears  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  him  —  all  McHulishes  — 
all  along  the  coast  and  elsewhere — only 
none  of  them  ever  lived  on  the  island,  and 
don't  want  to.  But  he  looks  more  like  a 
'laird '  and  a  chief  than  Malcolm,  and  if  it 
comes  to  choosing  a  head  of  the  family,  re- 
member, maw,  I  shaU  vote  solid  for  him." 

''How  can  you  go  on  so,  Elsie?"  said 
Mrs.  Kirkby,  with  languid  protest.  "Only 
I  trust  you  didn't  say  anything  to  him  of 
the  syndicate.  And,  thank  Heaven!  the 
property  isn't  here." 

"No;  the  waiter  tells  me  all  the  lovely 
things  we  had  for  breakfast  came  from 
miles  away.  And  they  don't  seem  to  have 
ever  raised  anything  on  the  island,  from 
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its  looks.  Think  of  kaving  to  xow  duee 
miles  for  the  morning's  milk! " 

There  was  oertunly  Tery  little  appearance 
of  T^jetation  on  the  sterile  crags  that  soon 
began  to  lift  themselYes  above  the  steely 
waves  ahead.  A  few  scraggy  trees  and 
bnshes,  which  twisted  and  writhed  like 
vines  around  the  square  tower  and  cram« 
bling  walls  of  an  inegolar  bnt  angular 
building,  looked  in  Aeir  brown  shadows 
like  part  of  the  d^ris. 

^^It  's  just  like  a  burnt-down  bone-boiling 
factory,"  said  Miss  Elsie  critically;  ^and 
I  should  n't  wonder  if  that  really  was  old 
McHulish's  business.  They  could  n't  have 
it  on  the  mainland  for  its  being  a  nui- 


sance." 


Nevertheless,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to 
leap  ashore  whoi  the  yawl's  bow  grated  in 
a  pebbly  cove,  and  carried  her  pretty  but 
incongruous  Utile  slippers  through  the  sea- 
weed,  wet  sand,  and  slimy  cobbles  with 
a  heroism  that  redeemed  her  vanity.  A 
scrambling  ascent  of  a  few  momente 
brought  them  to  a  wall  with  a  gap  in  it, 
which  gave  eai^  ingress  to  the  interior  of 
the  ruins.  This  was  merely  a  little  curv- 
ing hollow  from  which  the  outlines  of  the 
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plan  had  long  since  faded.  It  was  kept 
green  by  the  brown  walls,  which,  like  the 
crags  of  the  mainland  valleys,  sheltered  it 
from  the  incessant  strife  of  the  Atlantio 
gales.  A  few  pale  flowers  that  might  haye 
grown  in  a  damp  cellar  shivered  against 
the  stones.  Scraps  of  newspapers,  soda- 
water  and  beer  bottles,  highly  decorated 
old  provision  tins,  and  spent  cartridge 
eases, — the  remains  of  chilly  picnics  and 
damp  shooting  luncheons,  —  had  at  first 
sight  lent  color  to  the  foreground  by  mere 
contrast,  but  the  corrosion  of  time  and 
weather  had  blackened  rather  than  mellowed 
the  walls  in  a  way  which  forcibly  reminded 
the  consul  of  Miss  Elsie's  simile  of  the 
"burnt -down  factory."  The  view  from 
the  square  tower — a  mere  roost  for  unclean 
sea-fowl,  from  the  sides  of  which  rags  of 
peeling  moss  and  vine  hung  like  tattered 
clothing  —  was  equally  depressing.  The 
few  fidiermen's  huts  along  the  shore  were 
built  of  stones  taken  from  the  ruin,  and 
roofed  in  with  sodden  beams  and  timbers 
in  the  last  stages  of  deliquescence.  The 
thick  smoke  of  smouldering  peat-fires  came 
from  the  low  chimneys,  and  drifted  across 
the  ruins  with  the  odors  of  drying  fish. 
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*^1  've  just  seen  a  sort  of  ground-plan  of 
the  ca43tle,"  said  Miss  Elsie  cheerfully. 
^^It  never  had  a  room  in  it  as  big  as  our 
bedroom  in  the  hotel,  and  there  were  n't 
windows  enough  to  go  round.  A  slit  in 
the  wall,  about  two  inches  wide  by  two  feet 
long,  was  considered  dazzling  extravagance 
to  Malcolm's  ancestors.  I  don't  wonder 
some  of  'em  broke  out  and  swam  over  to 
America.  That  reminds  me.  Who  do  yon 
suppose  is  here  —  came  over  from  the  hotel 
in  a  boat  of  his  own,  just  to  see  maw  I " 

"Not  Malcolm,  surely." 

^^Not  much,"  replied  Miss  Elsie,  setting 
her  small  lips  together.  "It  's  Mr.  Cus- 
ter. He  's  talking  business  with  her  now 
down  on  the  beach.  They  '11  be  here  when 
lunch  is  ready." 

The  consul  remembered  the  romantic 
plan  which  the  enthusiastic  Custer  had  im- 
parted to  him  in  the  foggy  consulate  at  St. 
Kentigem,  and  then  thought  of  the  matter 
of  fact  tourists,  the  few  stolid  fishermen, 
and  the  prosaic  ruins  around  them,  and 
smiled.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Miss 
Elsie  was  watching  him. 
,  "You  know  Mr.  Custer,  don't  you?'* 

"We  are  old  Calif omian  friends." 
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^^I  thoQght  8o;  but  I  tbinklie  lcx>ked  a 
litde  upset  when  he  heard  you  were  here, 
too." 

He  dertainly  was  a  little  awkward,  as  if 
struggling  with  some  half -humorous  embar- 
rassment, as  he  came  forward  a  few  mo- 
ments later  with  Mrs.  Kirkby.  But  the 
stimulation  of  the  keen  sea  air  triumphed 
over  the  infelicities  of  tike  situation  and 
surroundings,  and  the  little  party  were 
presently  enjoying  their  well-selected  lunch- 
eon with  the  wholesome  appetite  of  travel 
and  change.  The  chill  damp  made  limp 
the  napkins  and  table-cloth,  and  invaded 
the  victuals;  the  wind,  which  was  rising, 
whistled  round  the  walls,  and  made  minia- 
ture cyclones  of  the  torn  paper  and  dried 
twigs  around  them:  but  they  ate,  drank, 
and  were  meriy.  At  the  end  of  the  repast 
the  two  gentlemen  rose  to  light  their  cigars 
in  the  lee  of  the  wall. 

"I  suppose  you  know  all  about  Mal- 
colm?" said  Custer,  after  an  awkward 
pause. 

*'My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  consul,  some- 
what impatiently,  ^^I  know  nothing  about 
him,  and  you  ought  to  know  that  by  this 
time." 
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**I  thought  your  friend^  Sir  J'ames,  might 
have  told  you,"  continued  Custer,  with  sig- 
nificant emphasis. 

^^I  have  not  seen  Sir  James  for  two 
months." 

'^  Well,  Malcolm  's  a  crank  —  alwa3rs 
was  one,  I  reckon,  and  is  reg'larly  ofiE  his 
head  now.  Yes,  sir;  Scotch  whiskey  and 
your  friend  Sir  James  finished  him.  After 
that  dinner  at  MacFen's  he  was  done  for — 
went  wild.  Danced  a  sword*dance,  or  a 
strathspey,  or  some  other  blamed  thing,  on 
tiie  table,  and  yelled  louder  than  the  pipes. 
So  they  all  did.  Jack,  I  've  painted  the 
town  red  once  myself;  I  thought  I  knew 
what  a  first-class  jamboree  was:  but  they 
were  prayer-meetings  to  that  show.  Every- 
body was  blind  drunk  —  but  they  all  got 
over  it  except  him.  Hiey  were  a  different 
lot  of  men  the  next  day,  as  cool  and  cau- 
tious as  you  please,  but  he  was  shut  up  for 
a  week,  and  came  out  crazy." 

'^But  what 's  that  to  do  with  his  claim?" 

"Well,  there  ain't  much  use  ^whooping 
up  the  boys'  when  only  the  whooper  gets 
wad." 

''Still,  that  does  not  affect  any  right  he 
may  have  in  the  property." 
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*  "But  it  affeets  tiie  syndicate/'  said  Cus- 
ter gloomily;  ^and  when  we  found  that  he 
was  whooping  up  some  shopkeepers  and 
factory  hands  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the 
ckn, — and  you  can't  heave  a  stone  at  a 
dog  around  here  without  hitting  a  McHu- 
lish, — we  concluded  we  hadn't  mudi  use 
f <Mr  him  ornamentally.  So  we  idiipped  him 
home  last  steamer*" 

"And  the  property?" 

"Oh,  that 's  aU  right,"  said  Cmter,  still 
gloomily.  "We  'ye  effected  an  amicable 
compromise,  as  Sir  James  calls  it.  That 
means  we  've  taken  a  lot  of  land  somewhere 
north,  that  you  can  shoot  over -^  that  is, 
you  needn't  be  afraid  of  hitting  a  hoiise, 
or  a  tree,  or  a  man  anywhere;  and  we  've 
got  a  strip  more  of  the  same  sort  on  the 
seashore  somewhere  off  here,  occupied  only 
by  some  gay  galoots  called  crofters,  and 
you  can  raise  a  lawsuit  and  an  imprecation 
on  every  acre.  Then  there  's  this  soul- 
subduing,  sequestered  spot,  and  what 's  left 
of  the  old  bone-boiling  establishment,  and 
the  rights  of  fishing  and  peat-burning,  and 
otherwise  creating  a  nuisance  off  the  main- 
land. It  cost  the  cryndicate  only  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  half   cash  and  half   in 
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Texan  and  Kentucky  grass  lands.  But 
we  've  carried  the  thing  through." 

^^I  congratulate  you/'  said  the  consul. 

^'Thanks."  Custer  puffed  at  his  cigar 
for  a  few  moments.  ^^That  Sir  James 
MacFen  is  a  fine  man." 

"He  is." 

"A  large,  broad,  all-round  man.  Knows 
everything  and  everybody,  don't  he?  " 

"I  think  so." 

"Big  man  in  the  church,  I  should  say? 
No  slouch  at  a  party  canvass,  or  ward  poli- 
tics, eh?  As  a  board  director,  or  presi- 
dent, just  takes  the  cake,  don't  he?  " 

"I  believe  so." 

"Nothing  mean  about  Jimmy  as  an  ad- 
vocate or  an  arbitrator,  either,  is  there? 
Kings  the  bell  every  time,  don't  he?  Fi- 
nanciers take  a  back  seat  when  he  's 
around?  Owns  half  of  Scotland  by  this 
time,  I  reckon." 

The  consul  believed  that  Sir  James  had 
the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly  saga- 
cious in  financial  and  mercantile  matters, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  wealth. 

"Naturally.  I  wonder  what  he  'd  take 
to  come  over  to  America,  and  give  the 
boys  points,"  continued  Custer,  in  medita* 
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tive  admiration.  ^*  There  were  two  or  three 
men  on  Scott's  Biver,  and  one  Chinaman^ 
that  we  used  to  think  smart,  but  they  were 
doddering  ijuts  to  him.  And  as  for  me  — 
I  say,  Jack,  you  didn't  see  any  hayseed  in 
my  hair  that  day  I  walked  inter  your  con- 
sulate, did  you?  " 

The  consul  smilingly  admitted  that  he 
had  not  noticed  these  signs  of  rustic  inno- 
cence in  his  friend. 

''Nor  any  flies?  Well,  for  all  that,  when 
I  get  home  I  'm  going  to  resign*  No  more 
foreign  investments  for  me*  When  anybody 
calls  at  the  consulate  and  asks  for  H.  J. 
Custer,  say  you  don't  know  me*  And  you 
don't.  And  I  say.  Jack,  try  to  smooth 
things  over  for  me  with  Aer." 

"With  Miss  Elsie?" 

Custer  cast  a  glance  of  profound  pity 
upon  the  consid.  "No;  with  Mrs*  Earkby, 
of  course.     See?" 

The  consul  thought  he  did  see,  and  that 
he  had  at  last  found  a  clue  to  Custer's 
extraordinary  speculation*  But,  like  most 
theoriste  who  4»e  from  a  single  £a«t,  a 
few  months  later  he  might  have  doubted  his 
deduction* 

He  was  staying  at  a  large  country-house 
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manj  miles  distaiil  from  the  aoene  of  Ida 
late  ezperiencee.  Already  iSbej  bad  faded 
froiD  lu8  memoiy  with  the  departure  of  his 
oompatnotB  from  St»  KentigBni.  Hie  was 
gmoldiig  by  the  five  in  the  billiard-room  late 
one  night  when  a  feUnw-gnest  approached 


^Saw  yon  didnH  remember  me  at  din- 

»» 

r 

The  voice  was  hesitating,  pleasant,  and 
not  qnite  nnfamiliar.  The  oonsol  looked 
up,  and  identified  die  figure  before  him  as 
one  of  the  new  amyals  that  day,  whom,  in 
the  informal  and  easy  courtesy  of  the  house, 
he  had  met  with  no  further  introduction 
than  a  vague  smile.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  the  stranger  had  glanced  at  him  once 
or  twice  at  dinner,  with  shy  bnt  engaging 
reserve. 

^  Yon  must  see  such  a  lot  of  people,  and 
the  way  things  are  arranged  and  settled 
here  everybody  expects  to  look  and  act  like 
everybody  else,  don't  you  know,  so  you 
can't  tell  one  chap  from  another.  Deuced 
annoying,  eh?  That 's  where  you  Ameri- 
cans are  different,  and  that 's  why  those 
countrywomen  of  yours  were  so  charming, 
don't  you  know,  so  original.    We  were  all 
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together  on  the  top  of  a  coach  in  Scotland, 
don't  you  remember?  Had  such  a  jolly 
time  in  the  beastly  rain.  You  didn't  cateh 
my  name.     It 's  Duncaster.'' 

The  consul  at  once  recaUed  his  former 
fellow-traveler.  The  two  men  shook  hands. 
The  Englishman  took  a  pipe  from  his  smek'* 
ing-jacket,  and  drew  a  chair  beside  the 
consul. 

^^Yes,"  he  continued,  comfortably  filling 
his  pipe,  *^the  daug&ter.  Miss  Kirkby,  was 
awfully  good  fun;  so  fresh,  so  perfectly 
natural  and  innocent,  don't  you  know,  and 
yet  so  eztraordinarily  sharp  and  clever. 
She  had  some  awfully  good  chaff  over  that 
Scotch  scenery  before  those  Scotch  tour- 
ists, do  you  remember?  And  it  was  all  so 
beastly  true,  too.  Perhaps  she 's  with  you 
here?" 

There  was  so  much  unexpected  and  unaf- 
fected interest  in  the  young  Englishman's 
eyes  that  the  consul  was  quite  serious  in  his 
regrets  that  the  ladies  had  gone  back  to 
Paris. 

^*I  'd  like  to  have  taken  them  over  to 
Audrey  Edge  from  here.  It 's  no  distance 
by  train.  I  did  ask  them  in  Scotland,  bat 
I  suppose  they  had  something  better  to  do* 
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Bat  you  might  tell  them  I  've  got  some  sis- 
ters  there,  and  that  it  is  an  old  place  and 
not  half  bad,  don't  you  know,  when  you 
write  to  them.  You  might  give  me  their 
address/' 

The  consul  did  so,  and  added  a  few  pleas* 
ant  words  regarding  their  position, — bar* 
ring  the  syndicate,  —  which  he  had  gathered 
from  Custer.  Lord  Duncaster's  look  of 
interest,  far  from  abating,  became  gently 
ooniSdential. 

^*I  suppose  you  must  see  a  good  deal  of 
your  countrymen  in  your  business,  and  I 
suppose,  just  like  Englishmen,  they  differ, 
by  Jove!  Some  of  them,  don't  you  know, 
are  rather  pushing  and  anxious  for  position, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  some  of  'em, 
like  your  friends,  are  quite  independent  and 
natural." 

He  stopped,  and  puffed  slowly  at  his 
pipe.  Presently  he  took  it  from  his 
mouth,  with  a  little  laugh.  **I  've  a  mind 
to  tell  you  a  rather  queer  experience  of 
mine.  It  's  nothing  against  your  people 
generally,  you  know,  nor  do  I  fancy  it 's 
even  an  American  type ;  so  you  won't  mind 
my  speaking  of  it.  I  've  got  some  property 
in  Scotland,  — raiiier  poor  stuff  you  'd  caU 
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it, — but,  by  Jove!  some  Amerioans  have 
been  laying  claim  to  it  under  some  obscure 
plea  of  relationship.  There  might  have 
been  something  in  it,  although  not  aU  they 
claim,  but  my  business  man,  a  clever  chap 
up  in  your  place,  — perhaps  you  may  have 
heard  of  him.  Sir  James  MacFen,  —  wrote 
to  me  that  what  they  really  wanted  were 
some  ancestral  lands  with  the  right  to  use 
the  family  name  and  privileges.  The  odd- 
est part  of  the  affair  was  that  the  claimant 
was  an  impossible  sort  of  lunatic,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  run  by  a  syndicate  of 
shrewd  Western  men.  As  I  don't  care  for 
the  property,  which  has  only  been  dropping 
a  lot  of  money  every  year  for  upkeep  and 
litigation.  Sir  James,  who  is  an  awfully 
far-sighted  chap  at  managing,  thought  he 
could  effect  a  compromise,  and  get  rid  of 
the  property  at  a  fair  valuation.  And,  by 
Jove  I  he  did.  But  what  your  countrymen 
can  get  out  of  it,  — for  the  shooting  isn't 
half  as  good  as  what  they  can  get  in  their 
own  country, — or  what  use  the  privileges 
are  to  them,  I  can't  fancy." 

*^I  think  I  know  the  story,"  said  the 
consul,  eying  his  fellow-guest  attentively; 
^^but  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  young  maa 
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AN  EFIBODB  OF  WEST  WOODLAiniEL 


The  mn  wss  drippuu^  uMAotoDOiiBly 
from  tbe  Bcmt  esv«8  of  the  little  ehordi  of 
ihe  Sidon  Bretibren  at  West  Woodkncb. 
Hewn  out  of  tiie  very  faeaxt  of  ^a  iMdset  ci 
buckeye  spraoe  and  alder,  nnsonned  and 
unblown  npon  by  any  wind,  it  was  so  green 
and  unseasoned  in  its  solitude  l3iat  it  seemed 
a  part  of  tiie  arboreal  growfli,  and  on 
damp  Sundi^  to  have  taken  root  again 
and  sprouted.  There  were  moss  and  skin- 
ing  spots  <m  iite  underside  of  the  unplaned 
rafters,  Ctde  gre^ti  pools  of  infusoria  stood 
on  the  ledge  of  the  windows  whose  panes 
were  at  times  suddenly  douded  by  mystie« 
nous  unknown  breadis  fn»n  without  or 
widim.  It  was  oppressed  widi  an  extrava- 
ganoe  of  leaves  at  all  seasons,  whether  in 
summer,  when  green  and  limp  tiiey  erowded 
the  porch,  doorways,  and  shutfcers,  or  when 
penetratmg  knot-holes  and  interstices  of 
shingle  and  clapboard,  cm  some  creeping 
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vine,  tbey  unexpectedly  burst  and  bour- 
geoned on  the  walls  like  banners;  or  later, 
when  they  rotted  in  brown  heaps  in  comers, 
outlined  the  edges  of  the  floor  with  a  thin 
yellow  border,  or  invaded  the  ranks  of  the 
high-backed  benches  which  serred  as  pews. 

There  had  been  a  continuous  rustling  at 
the  porch  and  the  shaking  out  of  water- 
proofs and  closing  of  umbrellas  until  the 
half -filled  church  was  already  redolent  of 
damp  dyes  and  the  sulphur  of  India  rubber. 
The  eyes  of  the  congregation  were  turned  to 
the  door  with  something  more  than  the  usual 
curiosity  and  expectation.  For  the  new 
revivalist  preacher  from  Horse  Shoe  Bay 
was  coming  that  morning.  Already  voices 
of  authority  were  heard  approaching,  and 
keepmg  up  their  conversation  to  the  very 
door  of  the  sacred  edifice  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  awed  and  bashful  whisper- 
ings in  the  porch  of  the  ordinary  congre- 
gation. The  worshipers  recognized  the 
voices  of  Deacons  Shadwell  and  Bradley; 
in  the  reverential  hush  of  the  building  they 
seemed  charged  with  undue  importance. 

^^It  was  set  back  in  the  road  for  quiet  in 
the  Lord's  work,"  said  Bradley. 

''Yes,  but  it  oughtn't  be  hidden!    Let 
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your  light  so  shine  before  men,  you  know. 
Brother  Bradley,"  returned  a  deep  voice, 
unrecognised  and  unfamiliar — presumably 
that  of  the  newcomer. 

^^It  wouldn't  take  much  to  move  it — on 
skids  and  rollers  —  nearer  to  the  road," 
suggested  Shadwell  tentatively. 

*^No,  but  if  you  left  it  stranded  there  in 
the  wind  and  sun,  green  and  sappy  as  it  is 
now,  ye  'd  have  ev^y  seam  and  eradk  start- 
in'  till  the  ribs  shone  through,  and  no 
amount  of  calkin'  would  make  it  water- 
tight agin.  No ;  my  idea  is  -^  dear  out  the 
brush  and  shadder  around  it  I  Let  the 
light  shine  in  upon  it  I  Make  the  waste 
places  glad  around  it,  but  keep  it  iherel 
And  that 's  my  idea  o'  gen'ral  missionary 
work;  that 's  how  the  gospel  orter  be 
rooted." 

Here  the  beU,  which  from  the  plain  open 
four-posted  belfiry  above  had  been  clanging 
with  a  metallic  sharpness  that  had  an  odd 
impatient  worUUinesa  about  it,  suddenly 
ceased. 

''That  bell,"  said  Bradley's  vosoe,  with 
the  same  suggestion  of  ccHiveying  important 
truths  to  the  listening  congregation  within, 
''was  took  from  the  wreck  of  the  Tamalpais. 
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Brotiher  Horlej  bought  it  at  auction  at 
Horse  Shoe  Bay  and  presented  it.  You 
know  the  Tamalpais  ran  ashore  on  Skin- 
ner's Beef,  jest  off  here." 

^^Yes,  with  plenty  of  sea  room,  not  half 
agaleo'  wind  blowing,  and  her  real  con«e 
fifty  miles  to  westward!  The  whole  watch 
must  have  drunk  or  sunk  in  slothful  idle- 
ness,"  returned  the  deep  voice  again.  A 
momentary  pause  followed,  and  then  the 
two  deacons  entered  the  church  with  the 
stranger. 

He  appeared  to  be  a  powerfully-built 
man,  with  a  square,  beardless  chin;  a  face 
that  carried  one  or  two  scars  of  smallpox 
and  a  deeper  one  of  a  less  peaceful  sugges- 
tion, set  in  a  complexion  weather-beaten  to 
the  color  of  Spanish  leather.  Two  small, 
moist  gray  eyes,  that  glistened  with  every 
emotion,  seemed  to  contradict  the  hard  ex- 
pression of  the  other  features.  He  was 
dressed  in  cheap  black,  like  the  two  dea- 
cons, with  the  exception  of  a  loose,  black 
alpaca  coat  and  the  usual  black  silk  neck- 
erchief tied  in  a  large  bow  under  a  turn- 
down collar,  — the  general  sign  and  symbol 
of  a  minister  of  his  sect.  He  walked  di- 
rectly to  the  raised  platform  at  the  end  of 
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iihe  cliapel,  where  stood  a  table  on  wliich 
was  a  pitcher  of  water,  a  glass  and  hymn- 
book,  and  a  tall  upright  desk  holding  a 
Bible.  Olaneing  over  these  details,  he 
suddenly  paused,  carefully  lifted  some  hith- 
erto undetected  object  from  the  desk  beside 
the  Bible,  and,  stooping  gently,  placed  it 
upon  the  floor.  As  it  hopped  away  the 
congregation  saw  that  it  was  a  small  green 
frog.  The  intrusion  was  by  no  means  an 
unusual  one,  but  some  odd  contrast  between 
this  powerful  man  and  the  little  animal 
affected  them  profoundly.  No  one — even 
the  youngest  —  smiled;  every  one  —  even 
the  youngest — became  suddenly  attentive. 
Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  hymn- 
book,  he  then  gave  out  the  first  two  lines 
of  a  hymn.  The  choir  accordion  in  the 
front  side  bench  awoke  like  an  infant  into 
wailing  life,  and  Cissy  Appleby,  soprano, 
took  up  a  little  more  musically  the  lugu- 
brious chant.  At  the  close  of  the  verse 
the  preacher  joined  in,  after  a  sailor  fash- 
ion, with  a  breezy  bass  that  seemed  to  fill 
the  little  building  with  the  trouble  of  the 
sea.  Then  followed  prayer  from  Deacon 
Shadwell,  broken  by  ^^Amens"  from  the 
preacher,  with  a   nautical    suggestion   of 
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^Aj,  ay,"  aboat  Hbfaoj  and  1»  b^an  Ua 
aemum. 

It  was,  as  ihoae  wbo  knew  liia  methods 
miglit  liaTe  eaipeeted,  a  snggesftioii  of  the 
eonyenation  ibej  YuA  already  orerheard* 
He  likeoed  the  little  chapel  ehoked  with 
umbrage  and  rotting  in  ifca  dampjieaa^  to 
die  goapel  seed  sown  in  crowded  plaoea^ 
4wan\ahing  jn  the  uiidst  of  plenty,  and  ster- 
ile from  the  absorptions  of  the  more  active 
life  around  it*  He  pointed  out  again  the 
true  work  of  the  pioneer  missionary;  the 
careful  pruning  and  elimination  of  those 
forces  that  grew  up  with  the  Christian's 
life,  which  many  peofde  foolishly  believed 
were  a  part  of  it.  *^The  World  must  liye 
and  the  Ward  must  liye,"  said  tiiey,  and 
there  were  easy-going  brethren  who  thought 
they  could  live  together.  But  he  warned 
them  that  the  World  was  always  dosing 
upon  —  *^  shaddering  " — and  strangling  the 
Word,  unless  kept  down,  and  that  ^^fair 
seemin'  settlement,"  or  city,  which  appeared 
to  be  ^^bustin'  and  bloomiu'  "  with  life  and 
progress,  was  really  ^^hustlin'  and  jostlin' " 
the  Word  of  God,  even  in  the  midst  of 
these  ^4anoy  spires  and  steeples"  it  had 
erected  to  its  glory.    It  was  the  work  of 
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fhe  missionary  pioneer  to  keep  down  or 
root  out  this  carnal,  worldly  growth  as 
much  in  the  settlement  as  ih  the  wilderness- 
Some  were  for  getting  over  the  difficnliy  by 
dragging  the  mere  wasted  *4etter  ci  the 
Word/'  or  the  rotten  imd  withered  husks 
of  it,  into  the  highways  and  byways,  where 
tilie  ^^bhlzin"'  scorn  of  the  World  would 
finish  it.  A  low,  penitential  groan  from 
Deacon  Shadwell  followed  this  accusing 
illustration.  But  the  preacher  would  teU 
them  that  the  only  way  was  to  boldly  attack 
this  rankly  growing  World  around  them; 
to  clear  out  fresh  paths  for  the  Truth,  and 
let  the  sunlight  of  Heaven  stream  among 
them. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  congre- 
gation was  moved.  Whatever  they  might 
have  thought  of  the  application,  the  fact 
itself  was  patent.  The  rheumatic  Beaseleys 
felt  the  truth  of  it  in  their  aching  bones;  it 
came  home  to  the  fever  and  ague  stricken 
Filgees  in  their  damp  seats  against  the 
sappy  wall;  it  echoed  plainly  in  the  chronic 
cough  of  Sister  Mary  Strutt  and  Widow 
Doddridge;  and  Cissy  Appleby,  with  her 
round  brown  eyes  fixed  upon  the  speaker, 
remembering  how  the  starch  had  been  taken 
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cmt  of  her  Sunday  frocks,  how  her  lonfi 
ringletB  had  become  unciirled,  her  frills 
limp,  and  eren  her  ribbons  hustreless,  felt 
ihat  indeed  a  prophet  had  arisen  in  Israel! 

One  or  two,  howeyer,  were  disappointed 
that  he  had  as  yet  given  no  indication 
of  that  powerfol  exhortatory  emotion  for 
which  he  was  famed,  and  which  had  been 
said  to  excite  certain  corresponding  coiy- 
bantic  symptoms  among  his  sensitiye  female 
worshipers.  When  the  service  was  over, 
and  the  congregation  crowded  aronnd  him. 
Sister  Mary  Strutt,  on  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  assembly,  confided  to  Sister  Evans  that 
she  had  ^^heam  tell  how  that  when  he  was 
over  at  Soquel  he  prayed  that  pow'ful  that 
all  the  wimmen  got  fits  and  tremblin'  spells, 
and  ole  Mrs.  Jackson  had  to  be  hauled  o£E 
his  legs  that  she  was  kneelin'  and  daspin' 
while  wrestling  with  the  Sperit." 

^*I  reckon  we  seemed  kinder  strange  to 
him  this  morning,  and  he  wanted  to  jest 
feel  his  way  to  our  hearts  first,"  exclaimed 
Brother  Jonas  Steers  politely.  ^^He'll  be 
more  at  home  at  evenin'  service.  It 's 
queer  that  some  of  the  best  exhortin'  work 
is  done  arter  early  candlelight.  I  reckon 
he 's  goin'  to  stop  over  with  Deacon  Brad* 
ley  to  dinner." 
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But  it  appeared  that  the  new  preacher, 
now  formally  introduced  as  Brother  Sea- 
bright,  was  intendiog  to  walk  over  to  Hem- 
look  Mills  to  dinner.  He  only  asked  to  be 
directed  the  nearest  way;  he  would  not 
trouble  Brother  Shadwell  or  Deacon  Brad- 
ley to  come  with  him. 

*^But  here 's  Cissy  Appleby  lives  within 
a  mile  o'  thar,  and  you  could  go  along 
with  her.  She  'd  jest  admire  to  show  you 
the  way,"  interrupted  Brother  Shadwell. 
**  Would  n't  you,  Cissy?" 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  young  chorister— 
a  tall  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen — timidly 
raised  her  eyes  to  Brother  Seabright  as  he 
was  about  to  repeat  his  former  protestation, 
and  he  stopped. 

**Ef  the  young  lady  is  goin'  that  way, 
it's  only  fair  to  accept  her  kindness  in  a 
Christian  sperit,"  he  said  gently. 

Cissy  turned  with  a  mingling  of  apology 
and  bashfulness  towards  a  young  fellow 
who  seemed  to  be  acting  as  her  escort,  but 
who  was  hesitating  in  an  equal  bashf  tdness, 
when  Seabright  added:  *^And  perhaps  our 
young  friend  will  come  too?  " 

But  the  young  friend  drew  back  with  a 
confused  laugh,  and  Brother  Seabright  and 
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Cmgy  passed  oat  from  the  pcnch  togeAer. 
For  a  few  momeiitB  tli^  minglBd  with  thd 
stream  and  conyersatioii  of  the  departiiig 
OQDgrq^atioii,  Imt  piesentty  Cissy  timidly  in- 
dicated a  diyeiging  bypath,  and  they  both 
tamed  into  it. 

It  was  moch  wanner  in  the  open  than  it 
had  been  in  the  diapel  and  thicket,  and 
Cissy,  by  way  of  xelieying  a  certain  awk- 
ward tension  of  silence,  took  off  the  water- 
proof cloak  and  slang  it  on  her  arm.  This 
disclosed  her  five  long  brown  cable-like 
carls  that  hong  down  her  shonlders,  reaching 
below  her  waist  in  some  forgotten  fashion 
of  girlhood.  They  were  Cissy's  pecaliar 
adornment,  remarkable  for  their  length, 
thickness,  and  the  extraordinary  yoathful- 
ness  imparted  to  a  figure  otherwise  preco- 
cbusly  matured.  In  some  wavering  doubt 
of  her  actual  years  and  priyileges.  Brother 
Seabright  offered  to  carry  her  cloak  for 
her,  but  she  declined  it  with  a  rustic  and 
youthful  pertinacity  that  seemed  to  settle 
the  question.  In  fact,  Ciasj  was  as  much 
embarrassed  as  she  was  flattered  by  the  com- 
pany  of  this  distinguished  stranger.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  known  to  all  West  Wood- 
land that  he  had  walked  home  with  hw^ 
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while  nobody  but  herself  would  know  that 
they  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word.  She 
noticed  how  he  lounged  on  with  a  heavy, 
rolling  gait,  sometimes  a  little  before  or 
behind  her  as  the  path  narrowed.  At  such 
times  when  they  aoeidentally  came  in  con- 
tact in  passing,  she  felt  a  half  uneasy,  phy- 
sical consciousness  of  him,  which  she  re- 
ferred to  his  size,  the  scars  on  his  face,  or 
some  latent  hardness  of  expression,  but  was 
relieved  to  see  that  he  had  not  observed 
it.  Yet  this  was  the  man  that  made  grown 
women  cry;  she  thought  of  old  Mrs.  Jack- 
son fervently  grasping  the  plodding  ankles 
before  her,  and  a  hysteric  desire  to  laugh, 
with  the  fear  that  he  might  see  it  on  her 
face,  overcame  her.  Then  she  wondered  if 
he  was  going  to  walk  all  the  way  home 
without  speaking,  yet  she  knew  she  would 
be  more  embarrassed  if  he  began  to  talk  to 
her. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  she  bumped  up 
against  him. 

^'Oh,  excuse  me  I"  she  stammered  hur- 
riedly. 

"Eh?"  He  evidently  had  not  noticed 
the  collision.     "Did  you  speak?  " 

"No! — that  IS  —  it  wasn't  anything/' 
returned  the  girl,  coloring. 
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But  he  had  quite  forgotten  her,  and 
was  looking  intently  before  him.  They  had 
come  to  a  break  in  the  fringe  of  woodland, 
and  upon  a  sudden  view  of  the  ocean.  At 
this  point  the  low  line  of  coast-range  which 
sheltered  the  valley  of  West  Woodlands 
was  abruptly  cloven  by  a  gorge  that  crum- 
bled and  fell  away  seaward  to  the  shore  of 
Horse  Shoe  Bay.  On  its  northern  trend 
stretched  the  settlement  of  Horse  Shoe  to 
the  promontory  of  Whale  Mouth  Pomt, 
with  its  outlying  reef  of  rocks  curved  in- 
wards like  the  vast  submerged  jaw  of  some 
marine  monster,  through  whose  blunt,  tooth- 
like projections  the  ship-long  swell  of  the 
Pacific  streamed  and  fell.  On  the  southern 
shore  the  light  yellow  sands  of  Punta  de  las 
Concepcion  glittered  like  sunshine  all  the 
way  to  the  olive-gardens  and  white  domes 
of  the  Mission.  The  two  shores  seemed  to 
typify  the  two  different  climates  and  civili- 
zations separated  by  the  bay. 

The  heavy,  woodland  atmosphere  was 
quickened  by  the  salt  breath  of  the  sea. 
The  stranger  inhaled  it  meditatively. 

** That's  the  reef  where  the  Tamalpais 
struck,"  he  said,  ^*and  more  'n  fifty  miles 
out  of  her  course — yes,  more  'n  fifty  miles 
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from  where  she  should  have  bin  I  It  don't 
look  nat'ral.  No  —  it  —  don't  —  look  — 
nafrall" 

As  he  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  himself, 
the  young  girl,  who  had  been  gassing  with 
far  greater  interest  at  the  foreign-looking 
southern  shore,  felt  confused  and  did  not 
reply.  Then,  as  if  recalling  her  presence, 
Brother  Seabright  turned  to  her  and 
said:  — 

^^Yes,  young  lady;  and  when  you  hear 
the  old  bell  of  the  Tamalpais,  and  think 
of  how  it  came  here,  you  nuiy  rejoice  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  that  made  even  those 
who  strayed  from  the  straight  course  and 
the  true  reckoning  the  means  of  testifying 
onto  Him." 

But  the  young  are  quicker  to  detect  atti* 
tudes  and  affectation  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine;  and  Cissy  could  distinguish  a  cer- 
tain other  straying  in  this  afterthought  or 
moral  of  the  preacher  called  up  by  her  pres« 
ence,  and  knew  that  it  was  not  the  real  in- 
terest which  the  view  had  evoked.  She  had 
heard  that  he,  had  been  a  sailor,  and,  with 
the  tact  of  her  sex,'  answered  with  what  she 
thought  would  entertain  him :  — 

*^I  was  a  little  girl  when  it  happened, 
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and  I  heard  tiiat  some  satlon  got  asliore 
down  tliere,  and  climbed  up  this  gully  from 
the  rocks  below.  And  they  camped  that 
night-^for  there  were  no  honaes  at  West 
Woodlands  then-^jnat  in  the  woods  where 
our  ohapel  now  standi.  It  was  fnnny, 
wasn't  it? — Imeon^"  she  oorveeted  herself 
bashfully,  ^4t  was  strange  ihey  chanced  to 
come  just  there?  " 

But  she  had  evidently  hit  the  pcHut  of 
interest. 

''What  became  of  them?"  he  said 
quickly.  ''They  never  eaxne  to  Horse 
Shoe  Settlement,  where  the  others  landed 
from  the  wreck.  I  never  heard  of  that 
boat's  crew  or  of  any  landing  Aer6." 

"No.  They  kept  on  over  the  range 
south  to  the  Mission.  I  reckon  they  did  n't 
know  there  was  a  way  down  on  this  side  to 
Horse  Shoe,"  retomed  Cisq^. 

Brother  Seabr^ht  moved  on  and  contin- 
ued his  slow,  plodding  march.  But  be 
kept  a  little  nearer  C^y,  and  Ae  was  con- 
scious that  he  occasionally  looked  at  her. 
Presently  he  said :  "^ 

"You  have  a  heavenly  gift,  Miss  Ap- 
pleby." 

Ciwy  flashed,  and  her  hand  involuntarily 
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went  to  one  of  her  long,  distinguishing 
cnrls.  It  might  be  that.  The  preiMsher 
oontinned:  — 

^Yes;  a  voice  like  yours  is  a  heavenly 
gift.  And  yon  have  properly  devoted  it  to 
His  service.    Have  yon  been  singing  long?  " 

"About  two  years.  But  I  Ve  got  to 
study  a  heap  yet.'^ 

^The  little  birds  don't  Ihink  it  necessary 
to  study  to  praise  Him,"  said  the  preacher 
sententiously. 

It  occurred  to  Cissy  that  this  was  very 
unfair  argument.     She  said  quickly :  — 

'*But  the  little  birds  don't  have  to  fol- 
low words  in  the  hymn-books.  You  don't 
give  out  lines  to  larks  and  bobolinks,"  and 
bhi^hed. 

The  preacher  smiled.  -  It  was  a  veiy- 
engaging  smile,  Cissy  thought,  that  light- 
ened his  hard  mouth.  It  enabled  her  to 
take  heart  of  grace,  and  presently  to  chatter 
like  the  very  birds  she  had  disparaged. 
Oh  yes;  she  knew  she  had  to  learn  a  great 
deal  more.  She  had  studied  ^^some"  al- 
ready. She  was  taking  lessons  over  at 
Point  Concepcion,  where  her  aunt  had 
friends,  and  she  went  three  times  a  week. 
The  gentleman  who  taught  her  was  not  a 
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Catholic,  and,  of  course,  he  knew  she  was  a 
Protestant.  She  would  have  preferred  to 
live  there,  but  her  mother  and  father  were 
both  dead,  and  had  left  her  with  her  aunt. 
She  liked  it  better  because  it  was  sunnier 
and  brighter  there.  She  loved  the  sun  and 
warmth.  She  had  listened  to  what  he  had 
said  about  the  dampness  and  gloom  of  the 
chapel.  It  was  true.  The  dampness  was 
that  dreadful  sometimes  it  just  ruined  her 
clothes,  and  even  made  her  hoarse.  Did 
he  think  they  would  really  take  his  advice 
and  clear  out  the  woods  round  the  chapel? 

^^ Would  you  like  it?"  he  asked  pleas- 
antly. 

"Yes." 

"And  you  think  you  wouldn't  pine  so 
much  for  the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  the 
Mission?" 

"I  'm  not  pining,"  said  Cissy  with  a  toss 
of  her  curls,  "for  anything  or  anybody; 
but  I  think  the  woods  ought  to  be  cleared 
out.  It 's  just  as  it  was  when  the  runaways 
hid  there." 

"When  the  runaways  hid  there  I '^^  said 
Brother  Seabright  quickly.  "What  run- 
aways?" 

"Why,  the  boat's  crew,"  said  Cissy. 
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*^  Why  do  you  call  them  nmaways?  " 

^'I  don't  know.  Didn't  youf**  said 
Cissy  simply.  ^  Did  n't  you  say  they 
never  came  back  to  Horse  Shoe  Bay.  Per- 
haps I  had  it  fr<Hn  aunty.  But  I  know 
it 's  damp  and  creepy ;  and  when  I  was  lit* 
tier  I  used  to  be  frightened  to  be  alone 
there  practicing." 

"Why?"  said  the  preacher  quickly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  hurried  on  Cissy, 
with  a  vague  impression  that  she  had  said 
too  much.     "Only  my  fancy,  I  guess." 

"Well,"  said  Brother  Seabright  after  a 
pause  ;  "we  'U  see  what  can  be  done  to 
make  a  clearing  there.  Birds  sing  best  in 
the  sunshine,  and  you  ought  to  have  some 
say  about  it." 

Cissy's  dimples  and  blushes  came  to- 
gether this  time.  "That 's  our  house,"  she 
said  suddenly,  with  a  slight  accent  of  relief, 
pointing  to  a  weather-beaten  farmhouse  on 
the  edge  of  the  gorge.  "I  turn  off  here, 
but  you  keep  straight  on  for  the  Mills; 
they  're  back  in  the  woods  a  piece.  But," 
she  stammered  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
shame  of  forgotten  hospitality,  "won't  you 
come  in  and  see  aunty?" 

"No,  thank  you,  not  now."    He  stopped, 
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taming  liig  gase  from  iSciA  hoiue  to  Iier. 
^How  old  is  yonr  house?  Was  it  tlieie  al 
die  time  of  the  wreck?'* 

**  Yes,"  said  Ciiwjr. 

^It  *s  odd  that  the  crew  did  not  oome 
there  for  help,  eh?  " 

**Maybe  tiiey  overlooked  it  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm,"  said  Cissy  simply. 
**Good.by,  sir." 

The  preacher  held  her  hand  for  an  instant 
in  his  powerful,  but  gently  graduated  grasp. 
**Good-by  until  evening  service.** 

'^Yes,  sir,**  said  Cissy. 

The  young  girl  tripped  on  towards  her 
house  a  little  agitated  and  conscious,  and 
yet  a  little  proud  as  she  saw  the  faces  of 
her  aunt,  her  uncle,  her  two  cousins,  and 
even  her  discarded  escort,  Jo  Adams,  at 
the  windows,  watching  her. 

^^So,'*  said  her  aunt,  as  she  entered 
breathlessly,  *^  ye  walked  home  with  the 
preacher !  It  was  a  speshal  providence  and 
manifestation  for  ye.  Cissy.  I  hope  ye  was 
mannerly  and  humble  —  and  profited  by  the 
words  of  grace.'* 

*^I  don't  know,**  said  Cissy*  putting  aside 
her  hat  and  cloak  listlessly.  ^^He  did  n*t 
talk  much  of  anything — but  the  old  wi^eck 
of  the  Tamalpais." 
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^  What?  '*  said  her  aunt  quickly. 

^'The  wreck  of  the  Tamalpais,  and  the 
boat's  crew  that  came  up  the  gorge,'*  re- 
peated  the  young  girl. 

^^  And  what  did  he  know  about  the  boat's 
crew?"  said  her  aunt  hurriedly,  fixing  her 
black  eyes  on  Cissy. 

^^ Nothing  except  what  I  told  him." 

^^  What  you  told  him  I "  echoed  her  aunt, 
with  an  ominous  color  filling  the  sallow 
hollows  of  her  cheek. 

^*Yes!  He  has  been  a  sailor,  you  know 
—  and  I  thought  it  would  interest  him;  and 
it  did!     He  thought  it  strange." 

"Cecilia  Jane  Appleby,"  said  her  aunt 
shrilly,  "do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you 
threw  away  your  chances  of  salvation  and 
saving  grace  just  to  tell  gossiping  tales 
that  you  knew  was  lies,  and  evil  report, 
and  false  witnessesi " 

"I  only  talked  of  what  I  'd  heard,  aunt 
Yashti,"  said  Cecilia  indignantly.  "And 
he  afterwards  talked  of  —  of  —  my  voice, 
and  said  I  had  a  heavenly  gift,"  she  added, 
with  a  slight  quiver  of  her  lip. 

Aunt  Yashti  regarded  the  girl  sharply. 

"And  you  may  thank  the  Lord  for  that 
heavenly  gift,"  the  said,  in  a  slightly  low- 
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ered  voice;  **for  ef  ye  Iiadn't  to  wae  it  to* 
night,  I  'd  shut  ye  up  in  your  room,  to 
make  it  pay  for  yer  fooliah  gaddin'  tongue/ 
And  I  reckon  I  'U  escort  ye  to  chapel  to- 
night myself,  miss,  and  get  shut  o'  some  of 
this  foolishness/* 


IL 


The  broad  plaza  of  the  Mission  de  la 
Concepcion  had  been  baking  in  the  day- 
long  sunlight.  Shining  drifts  from  the 
outlying  sand  dunes,  blown  across  the  ill- 
paved  roadway,  radiated  the  heat  in  the 
faces  of  the  few  loungers  like  the  pricking 
of  liliputian  arrows,  and  invaded  even  the 
cactus  hedges.  The  hot  air  visibly  quiv- 
ered over  the  dark  red  tiles  of  the  tienda 
roof  as  if  they  were  undergoing  a  second 
burning.  The  black  shadow  of  a  chimney 
on  the  whitewashed  adobe  wall  was  like  a 
door  or  cavernous  opening  in  the  wall  itself; 
the  tops  of  the  olive  and  pear  trees  seen 
above  it  were  russet  and  sere  already  in  the 
fierce  light.  Even  the  moist  breath  of  the 
sea  beyond  had  quite  evaporated  before  it 
crossed  the  plaza,  and  now  rustled  the 
leaves  in  the  Mission  garden  with  a  dry, 
crepitant  sound. 
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Nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  Cissy  Ap- 
pleby, as  she  crossed  the  plaza,  a  very  wel- 
come change  from  West  Woodlands.  Al- 
though the  late  winter  rains  had  ceased  a 
month  ago,  —  a  few  days  after  the  revivalist 
preacher  had  left,  —  the  woods  around  the 
chapel  were  stiU  sodden  and  heavy,  and  the 
tiirTteBed  improvement  in  its  si^  had  not 
taken  place.  Neither  had  the  preacher  him- 
self alluded  to  it  again ;  his  evening  sermon 
—  the  only  other  one  he  preached  there  — 
was  unexciting,  and  he  had,  in  fact,  left 
West  Woodlands  without  any  display  of 
that  extraordinary  exhortatory  faculty  for 

of  her  enjoyment  of  the  dry,  hot  Mission, 
remembered  him,  and  also  recalled,  albeit 
poutingly,  his  blunt  suggesting  that  she 
was  ^^pining  for  it."  Nevertheless,  she 
would  like  to  have  sung  for  him  here— 
supposing  it  was  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
Sidon  Brotherhood  Chapel  at  the  Mission. 
It  was  a  great  pity,  she  thought,  that  the 
Sidon  Brotherhood  and  the  Franciscan 
Brotherhood  were  not  more  brotherly  to- 
wards  each  other.  Cissy  belonged  to  the 
former  by  hereditary  right,  locality,  and 
circumstance,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  her 
theology  was  imperfect. 


She  eotftvid  a  hmm  betvvea  tlie  MiasioiL 
waU  aad  a  ligiitw  icon,  fcsoed  iacioaaie^ 
oBee  a  port  of  the  gBsdea^  bat  jsom  the  af>» 
paartenMMe  of  a  prirste  dweUrn^  that  was 
reeoBBtrtwtod  orer  tfa»  hattvy  adobe  shell  of 
some  f  orgolfetB  altfuetiiie  of  the  old  eedesiaa* 


tieid  foapAwFi^  It  ^ma  p*"^^  ^  iBaagr 
windows  and  inwiihi^i  and  that  swnligjit 
and  pabUtfEty  wfairii  d^&niMr  padieft  bad 
jealeaslj  ezohided  waa  now  wmed  ftina 
long  balecraiea  and  venoidaa  by  the  new 
proprietor,  a  wril  to  do  Ammeam  Eliiha 
^^i^SS^)  whose  name  was  gpesiennidy  and 
eaphonionBly  twaiidirtad  by  his  native  neig^*^ 
bom  into  '*Don  Blisea,"  althongh  a  huBlic, 
had  g{ven  lai^^ss  txi  tlie  ofaumh  in^  the  wuf 
ci  pest«M4ng  its  earthquakB^fthahBoi  1ziw»v 
and  in  {H^dseatinff  a  new  ocgan  to  iia  dilapi^ 
dated  choir.  He  had  fiivtliiar  endBarwd  him*- 
m]i  tk>  tibe  <MMiaevvati»m  ^anii^  gopniatiaa 
by  introducing  no  obtvmaiMi  imprnvwoiffliia; 
1^  dis^ibotUAg  hie  meane  titmngji  tihe  dd 
chamck ;  by  ^spfm^i^  imntiiie  no  fivther 
idicn  ittunigpatioiiv  bat  eantewting  hnnaetf 
to  Kyc  alone  aaMMUg  theaiv  adefting  Hmr 
habits^  cnstomg^  tsoA  laagvage*  A 
kM  nrasical  taste,  and  a  diafoaiticm 
i^Mft  the  jmm%  bej  Atm^bta,  was  «qail^ 
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balaaioed  by  gve^t  skill  in  hcKmemanship  and 
the  personal  management  oi  a  ranche  of 
wild  cattle  on  tlie  inland  plains. 

Consciously  pretty,  and  prettily  conscious 
in  her  white-starched,  rose-sprigged  muslin, 
her  pink  parasol,  beribboned  gypsy  hat, 
and  the  long  mane-like  curls  that  swung 
oTer  her  shoulders.  Cissy  entered  the  house 
and  was  shown  to  the  large  low  drawing- 
room  on  the  ground-floor*  She  cmce  more 
inhaled  its  hot  potpourri  fragrance,  in  which 
the  spice  of  the  Castilian  rose-leaves  of 
the  garden  was  dominant.  A  few  boys, 
whom  she  recognized  as  the  choristers  of 
the  Mission  and  her  fellow  -  pupils,  were 
already  awaiting  her  with  some  degree  of 
anxiety  and  -impatience.  This  fact,  and  a 
certain  quick  animation  that  sprang  to  the 
blue  eyes  of  the  master  of  the  house  as  the 
rose-sprigged  frock  and  long  curls  appeared 
at  the  doorway,  showed  that  Cissy  ythib 
clearly  the  favorite  pupil. 

Elisha  Braggs  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
with  a  figure  somewhat  rounded  by  the 
adipose  c^ea  of  a  comf ortoble  Uf e,  and 
an  air  of  fastidiousness  which  was,  however, 
occasionally  at  variance  with  what  seemed 
to  be  his  original  condition.     He  greeted 
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Cissy  witih  a  certain  nervous  overconseions- 
ness  of  his  duties  as  host  and  teacher,  and 
then  plunged  abruptly  into  the  lesson.  It 
lasted  an  hoar.  Cissy  tactfully  dividing  his 
somewhat  exclnsive  instmction  with  the 
others,  and  even  interpreting  it  to  their 
slower  comprehension.  When  it  was  over, 
the  choristers  shyly  departed,  according 
to  their  nsoal  custom,  leaving  Cissy  and 
Don  Eliseo — and  occasionally  one  of  the 
padres — to  more  informal  practicing  and 
performance.  Neither  the  ingenuousness 
of  Cissy  nor  the  worldly  caution  of  aunt 
Yashti  had  ever  questioned  the  propriety  of 
these  prolonged  and  secluded  stances ;  and 
the  young  girl  herself,  although  by  no  means 
unaccustomed  to  the  bashful  attentions  of 
the  youth  of  West  Woodlands,  had  never 
dreamed  of  these  later  musical  interviews 
as  being  anything  but  an  ordinary  recrea- 
tion of  her  art.  The  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  kindness  she  had  for  Don  Eliseo,  her 
aunt's  friend,  had  never  left  her  conscious 
or  embarrassed  when  she  was  alone  witii 
him.  But  to-day,  possibly  from  his  own 
nervousness  and  preoccupation,  she  was 
aware  of  some  vague  uneasiness,  and  at  an 
early  opportunity  rose  to  go.     But   Don 
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Eliseo  gently  laid  his  hand  on  hers  and 
Baid:  — 

"Don't  go  yet;  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

His  touch  suddenly  reminded  her  that 
once  or  twice  before  he  had  done  the  same 
thing,  and  she  had  been  disagreeably  im- 
pressed  by  it.  But  she  lifted  her  brown 
eyes  to  his  with  an  unconsciousness  that 
was  more  crushing  than  a  withdrawal  of  her 
hand,  and  waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

"It  is  such  a  long  way  for  you  to  come, 
and  you  have  so  little  time  to  stay  when 
you  axe  here,  that  I  am  thinking  of  askmg 
your  aunt  to  let  you  live  here  at  the  Mis- 
sion, as  a  pupil,  in  the  house  of  the  SeSora 
Hernandez,  until  your  lessons  are  finished. 
Padre  Jos^  will  attend  to  the  rest  of  your 
education.     Would  you  like  it  ?  " 

Poor  Cissy's  eyes  leaped  up  in  unaffected 
and  sparkling  affirmation  before  her  tongue 
replied.  To  bask  in  this  beloved  sunshine 
for  days  together;  to  have  this  quaint  Span- 
ish life  before  her  eyes,  and  those  soft  Span- 
ish accents  in  her  ears ;  to  forget  herself  in 
wandering  in  the  old-time  Mission  garden 
beyond ;  to  have  daily  access  to  Mr.  Braggs's 
piano  and  the  organ  of  the  church — this 
was  indeed  the  realization  of  her  fondest 
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dnamsl  Yet  die  hcwtotoJ.  Somewboe 
in  ber  inherited  Puritan  nature  was  a  y^igae 
eonviction  tliat  it  was  wrong,  and  it  seemed 
even  to  find  an  eelio  in  de  warning  of  tlie 
preacher:  this  was  what  ahe  was  ^pinii^ 
for/' 

^I  don't  know,'*  die  atammflred.  ^I 
mnat  ask  anntie;  I  dioaldn't  Mhe  to  leave 
her;  and  there  'a  Ae  chapd.** 

^Isn't  tiiat  revivaliat  preadier  enooi^ 
to  mn  it  for  a  while?  "  said  her  eompamon, 
half-sneeringly. 

The  remark  was  not  a  tactfol  one. 

'^Mr.  Seabright  has  n't  been  here  for  a 
month,"  she  answered  somewhat  qoicUjr. 
**Bnt  he's  coming  next  Sunday,  and  I'm 
glad  of  it.  He 's  a  yery  good  man.  And 
there  's  nothing  he  don't  notice.  He  saw 
how  silly  it  was  to  stick  the  chapd  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  woods,  and  he  told 
them  so." 

*^And  I  suppose  he  'U  nm  up  a  brand- 
new  meeting-house  out  on  the  road,"  said 
Braggs,  smiling. 

**No,  he  'b  going  to  open  up  the  woods, 
and  let  the  sun  and'  light  in,  and  dear  out 
the  underbrush." 

''And  what 's  that  for?  " 
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Theie  was  auoli  an  utter  and  abrupt 
change  in  the  speaker's  voice  and  manner 
— which  until  then  had  been  lazily  fastidi- 
ous and  confident  —  that  Cissy  was  startled. 
And  the  change  beins  rude  and  dictatorial, 
she  was  started  into  oppoaitdon.  She  hai 
wanted  to  say  that  the  improyetnent  had 
been  suggested  by  her^  but  she  took  a  moxo 
aggressive  attitude* 

^* Brother  Se4bright  says  it's  a  question 
of  religion  and  morals.  It 's  a  scandal  and 
a  wrong,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Word,  that 
the  chapel  should  have  been  put  there." 

Don  Eliseo's  face  turned  so  white  and 
waxy  that  Cissy  would  have  noticed  it  had 
she  not  femininely  looked  away  while  tak- 
ing this  attitude. 

^^I  suppose  that 's  a  part  of  his  sensation 
style,  and  veiy  effective,"  he  said,  resuming 
his  former  voice  and  manner.  ^*I  must  tiy 
to  hear  him  some  day.  But,  now,  in  regard 
to  your  coming  here,  of  course  I  shall  con- 
sult your  aunt,  although  I  imagine  she  will 
have  no  objection.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
how  you  felt  about  it."  He  again  laid  his 
hand  on  hers. 

^^I  should  like  to  come  very  much,"  said 
Cissy  timidly;  ^^and  it  'a  very  kind  of  you. 
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I  'm  sure;  but  you  'U  see  what  auntie  says, 
won't  you?  "  She  withdrew  her  hand  after 
momentarily  g^rasping  his,  as  if  his  own  act 
had  been  only  a  parting  salutation,  and 
departed. 

Aunt  Yashii  received  Cissy's  account  of 
her  interview  with  a  grim  satisfaction.  She 
did  not  know  what  ideaa  young  gals  had 
nowadays,  but  in  her  time  she  'd  been  fit 
to  jump  outer  her  skin  at  such  an  offer 
from  such  a  good  man  as  Elisha  Braggs. 
And  he  was  a  rich  man,  too.  And  ef  he 
was  goin'  to  give  her  an  edication  free,  it 
was  n't  goin'  to  stop  there.  For  her  part, 
she  didn't  like  to  put  ideas  in  young  girls' 
heads,  —  goodness  knows  they  'd  enough 
foolishness  already ;  but  if  Cissy  made  a 
Christian  use  of  her  gifts,  and  'tended  to 
her  edication  and  privileges,  and  made  her« 
self  a  fit  helpmeet  for  any  man,  she  would 
say  that  there  were  few  men  in  these  parts 
that  was  as  "  comf 'ble  ketch "  as  Lish 
Braggs,  or  would  make  as  good  a  husband 
and  provider. 

The  blood  suddenly  left  Cissy's  cheeks  and 
then  returned  with  uncomfortable  heat.  Her 
annt's  words  had  suddenly  revealed  to  her 
the  meaning  of  the  uneasiness  she  had  felt 
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in  Braggs's  honse  that  morning — the  old 
repulsion  that  had  come  at  his  touch.  She 
had  never  thought  of  him  as  a  suitor  or  a 
beau  before,  yet  it  now  seemed  perfectly 
plain  to  her  that  this  was  the  ulterior  mean- 
ing of  his  generosity.  And  yet  she  reoeired 
that  intelligence  with  the  same  mixed  emo* 
tions  with  which  she  had  received  his  offer 
to  educate  her.  She  did  not  conceal  from 
herself  the  pride  and  satisfaction  she  felt  in 
this  presumptive  selection  of  her  as  his 
wife;  the  worldly  advantages  that  it  prom- 
ised; nor  that  it  was  a  destiny  far  beyond 
her  deserts.  Yet  she  was  conscious  of 
exactly  the  same  sense  of  wrong-doing  in 
her  preferences  —  something  that  seemed 
vaguely  akin  to  tiiat  ^^  conviction  of  sin  *'  of 
which  she  had  heard  so  much  —  as  when 
she  received  his  offer  of  education.  It  was 
this  mixture  of  fear  and  satisfaction  that 
caused  her  alternate  paling  and  flushing, 
yet  this  time  it  was  the  fear  that  came  first. 
Perhaps  she  was  becoming  unduly  sensitive. 
The  secretiveness  of  her  sex  came  to  her  aid 
here,  and  she  awkwardly  changed  the  sub- 
ject. Aunt  Yashti,  complacently  believing 
that  her  words  had  fallen  on  fruitful  soil, 
discreetly  said  no  more. 
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It  was  a  Iiot  morning  when  Cissy  walked 
alone  to  chapel  early  next  Sunday.  There 
was  a  dry  irritation  in  the  air  which  even 
the  northwest  trades,  blowing  through  the 
seaward  gorge,  could  not  temper,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  looked  forward 
to  the  leafy  seclusion  of  the  buried  chapel 
with  a  feeling  of  longing.  She  had  avoided 
her  youthful  escort,  for  she  wished  to  prac- 
tice alone  for  an  hour  before  the  service 
with  the  new  harmonium  that  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  accordion  and  its  unskillful 
performer.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was  a  timid 
desire  to  be  at  her  best  on  the  return  of 
Brother  Seabright,  and  to  show  him,  with 
a  new  performance,  that  the  ^^  heavenly 
gift "  had  not  been  neglected.  She  opened 
the  chapel  with  the  key  she  always  carried, 
^^swished"  away  an  intrusive  squirrel,  left 
the  door  and  window  open  for  a  moment, 
until  the  beating  of  frightened  wings 
against  the  rafters  had  ceased,  and,  after 
cairef ully  examining  the  floor  for  spid^s, 
mice,  and  other  creeping  tbinga,  brushed 
away  a  few  fallen  leaves  and  twigs  from 
the  top  of  the  harmonium.  Then,  with  her 
long  curls  tossed  over  her  shoulders  and 
hanging  limply  down  the  back  of  her  new 
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maple-leaf  yellow  frock,  —  wliich  was  ako 
a  timid  recognition  of  Brother  Seabright's 
return,  — and  hex  brown  eyes  tamed  to  the 
rafters,  this  mstie  St.  Cecilia  of  the  Coast 
Bange  began  to  sing.  The  shell  of  the 
little  building  dilated  with  the  melody;  the 
sashes  of  the  windows  pulsated,  the  two 
ejected  linnets  joined  in  timidly  from  their 
coign  of  vantage  in  the  belfry  outside,  and 
the  limp  vines  above  the  porch  swayed  like 
her  curls.  Once  she  thought  she  heard 
stealthy  footsteps  without;  once  she  was 
almost  certain  she  felt  the  brushing  of 
somebody  outside  against  the  thin  walls  of 
the  chapel,  and  onoe  she  stopped  to  glance 
quickly  at  the  window  with  a  strange  in- 
stinct that  some  one  was  looking  at  her« 
But  she  quickly  reflected  that  Brother  Sea^ 
bright  would  come  there  only  when  the 
deacons  did,  and  with  them.  Why  she 
should  think  that  it  was  Brother  Seabright, 
or  why  Brother  Seabright  should  come  thus 
and  at  such  a  time,  she  could  not  have  ex* 
phuned* 

He  did  not,  in  fact,  make  his  appearance 
until  later,  and  after  the  congregation  had 
quite  filled  the  chapel;  he  did  not,  more-* 
over,  appear  to  notice  her  as  she  sat  therS) 
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and  whea  be  gave  out  the  hynui  lie  seemed 
to  haye  quietly  aTerlooked  tlie  new  haimo- 
niiim.  She  sang  her  best,  hofweyer,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  andience  thought  that 
^litde  Sister  Appleby''  had  greatly  im* 
proTod.  Indeed,  it  would  not  have  seemed 
strange  to  scmie  —  ronembering  &otber 
Seabright's  discnrsiye  oratory — if  he  had 
made  some  allusion  to  it.  Bnt  he  did  not. 
His  heavy  eyes  moved  slowly  over  the  eon* 
gregation,  and  he  began. 

As  nsaal  he  did  not  take  a  text.  Bat  he 
would  talk  to  them  that  morning  about 
**The  Conviction  of  Sin"  and  Ihe  sense  of 
wrong-<loing  that  was  innate  in  the  sinner. 
This  included  all  form  of  temptation,  for 
what  was  temptation  but  the  inborn  con- 
sciousness of  something  to  struggle  against, 
and  that  was  sin!  At  this  apparently  con- 
cise exposition  of  her  own  feelings  in  regard 
to  Don  Eliseo's  offer,  Cisqr  felt  herself 
blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  curls.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  Brother  Seabright  had 
heard  of  her  temptation  to  leave  West 
Woodlands,  and  that  this  warning  was  in- 
tended for  her?  He  did  not  even  look  in 
her  direction.  Yet  his  next  sentence  seemed 
to  be  an  answer  to  her  own  mental  quezy. 
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*^ Folks  might  ask,"  he  oootinued,  ^'if  even 
the  yoimg  and  inexperienced  should  feel 
this  —  or  was  there  a  state  of  innocent  guilt 
without  consciousness  ?  "  He  would  answer 
that  question  by  telling  them  what  had  hapr 
pened  to  him  that  morning.  He  had  come 
to  the  chapel,  not  by  the  road,  but  through 
th0  tangled  woods  behind  them  (Cissy 
started)  —  through  the  thick  brush  and  un- 
dergrowtib  tihat  was  choking  the  life  out  of 
this  little  chapel — the  wilderness  that  he 
had  believed  was  never  before  trodden  by 
human  feet,  and  was  known  only  to  roam^ 
ing  beasts  and  vermin.  But  that  was  where 
he  was  wrong. 

In  the  stillness  and  listening  silence,  a^ 
sudden  cough  from  some  one  in  one  of  the 
back  benches  produced  that  instantaneous 
diversion  of  attention  common  to  himianity 
on  such  occasions.  Cissy's  curls  swung 
round  with  the  others.  But  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  Mr.  Braggs  was  seated  in 
one  of  the  benches  near  the  door,  and  from 
the  fact  of  his  holding  a  handkerchief  to  his 
mouth,  and  being  gazed  at  by  his  neigh* 
bors,  it  was  evident^t  it  was  he  who  S 
coughed.  Perhaps  he  had  come  to  West 
Woodlands  to  talk  to  her  aunti    With  the 
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preacher  before  her,  and  her  probable  suitor 
behind  her,  she  felt  herself  again  blushing. 

Brother  Seabright  continued.  Yes,  he 
was  torongy  for  there  before  him,  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  were  two  children. 
They  were  looking  at  a  bush  of  ^pizon  ber- 
ries,"—  the  deadly  nightshade,  as  it  was 
fitly  called,  —  and  one  was  warning  the  other 
of  its  dangerous  qualities. 

^^But  how  do  you  know  it's  the  ^pizon 
berry  *  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

^^  Because  it 's  larger,  and  nicer,  and  big- 
ger, and  easier  to  get  than  the  real  good 
ones,"  returned  the  other. 

And  it  was  so.  Thus  was  the  truth  re- 
vealed from  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings; even  they  were  conscious  of  tempta- 
tion and  sin !  But  here  there  was  another 
interruption  from  the  back  benches,  which 
proved,  however,  to  be  only  the  suppressed 
giggle  of  a  boy — evidently  the  youthful 
hero  of  the  illustration,  surprised  into  ner- 
Y0U8  Marity. 

The  preacher  then  passed  to  the  ^*  Con- 
viction of  Sin  "  in  its  more  familiar  phases. 
Many  brothers  confounded  this  with  discov^ 
ery  and  publicity.  It  was  not  their  own  sin 
** finding  them  out,"  but  others  discovering 
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it.  Until  that  happened,  they  fancied 
themselves  safe,  stilling  their  consciences, 
confounding  the  blinded  eye  of  the  world 
with  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Lord.  But 
were  they  safe  even  then?  Did  not  sooner 
or  later  the  sea  deliver  up  its  dead,  the 
earth  what  was  buried  in  it,  the  wild  woods 
what  its  deptibs  had  hidden?  Was  not  the 
foolish  secret,  the  guilty  secret,  the  forgot- 
ten sin,  sure  to  be  disclosed?  Then  if  lliey 
could  not  fly  from  the  testimony  of  His 
works,  if  they  could  not  evade  even  their 
fellow-man,  why  did  they  not  first  turn  to 
Him?  Why,  from  the  penitent  child  at 
his  mother's  knee  to  the  murderer  on  the 
scaffold,  did  they  only  at  the  last  confess 
unto  Him? 

His  voice  and  manner  had  suddenly 
changed.  From  the  rough  note  of  accusa- 
tion and  challenge  it  had  passed  into  the 
equally  rough,  but  broken  and  sympathetic, 
accents  of  appeal.  Why  did  they  hesitate 
longer  to  confess  their  sin  —  not  to  man — 
but  unto  Him?  Why  did  they  delay? 
Now — that  evening  I  That  very  moment  I 
This  was  the  appointed  time  I  He  entreated 
them  in  the  name  of  religious  faith,  in  the 
name  of  a  human  brotherly  love.    His  de- 
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Ihoy  WM  ttOfw  no  longor  delibante,  Vnt 
knmed  and  piiting;  hk  i^eeck  noif  »o 
longer  ehoam,  bat  made  up  of  ratentiaBi 


ooheient  epidieto.  Hk  gejiuwn  md  kng 
mfagurtiaiw  wliieii  b^gm  to  tako  tibe  pboe 
of  oven  liiat  isteRuptod  gpeedi  affaotod 
tiiem  OMKO  dian  Ids  lOMOBiBigl  Short  agka 
escaped  Hmoi;  they  swmjed  to  asd  fra  with 
the  rkylioA  of  Us  ^voioe  and 
They  had  began  to  oomptehend 
bation  of  emotion — tins  paxmyBmal  thap- 
Body.  Tbk  was  die  dithymmlMe  esahn- 
tioi  they  had  aidendy  iraked  for.  They 
lesponded  qsieUy.  ilrst  iradi  gionna, 
eqpially  inartieiifaito  mnxiDim  of  nssent, 
shouts  of  ^Gloiy,^  and  tibe  leddess  in^o* 
ealion  df  aaered  names.  Then  n  wnire  of 
hystetia,  seemed  to  move  the  whole  ansa, 
and  brohe  into  teans  and  sofas  among  the 
w^HF>f  *-  In  her  own  exerted 
it  seemed  to  CSssylhat  seme 
gle  between  good  and  evil — like  unto  Ihs 
easting  ont  of  devils — was  Aalring  the  lit- 
tie  building.  9ie  east  n  hnrried  ^anee 
behind  her  and  saw  Mr.  Bnggs  sitting 
erect,  whke  and  aeoRifnL  Sie  kne^  that 
ahs  too  was  shzinldng  from  ths  ipeaksBi 
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—  not  fioai  may  weamb  of  iwiiTiotaoii,  but 
because  be  was  ixritatiiig  and  disterUng 
het  innate  sense  of  fitness  and  bannony,  — 
and  she  was  pained  ibat  Mr.  Braggs  sbovld 
see  bim  tbos.  Meantaxne  tbe  iraid,  invisi* 
Ue  straggle  eontiniied,  beogbtened  and,  it 
seemed  to  ber,  inrited  by  die  paitisan 
groans  and  eraitant  actions  <rf  tbose  aroond 
ber,  until  suddenly  a  wild  despaiiii^  ery 
arose  above  tbe  ooofliot.  A  vague  fear 
seised  ber — tbe  voice  was  familiarl  Sbe 
tamed  in  time  to  see  tiie  figure  of  amit 
Vashti  rise  in  ber  seat  witb  a  bysterical 
oatburst,  and  fall  oonvnlsively  forwaid 
upon  ber  kneesi  Sbe  vFonld  bave  msbed 
to  ber  side,  but  Ibe  frsnoed  woman  was 
instantly  caugbt  by  Deacon  Sbadwell  and 
sorrounded  by  a  group  of  ber  own  sex  and 
became  bidden*  And  wben  Cissy  leeov* 
ered  berself  sbe  was  astonisbed  to  find 
]%?otber  Seabrigbt — witb  evray  trace  of  bis 
past  emotion  vanished  from  bis  bard«set 
face — calmly  taking  op  bis  coherent  dis- 
course in  Ins  iMdinary  level  tones.  Tbe 
furious  struggle  of  the  miMnent  before  was 
over;  die  chapel  and  its  congregation  bad 
fallen  back  into  an  ezbansted  and  apatbetio 
silraioel    Then  tbe  preacher  gave  out  tha 
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hymn  —  the  words  were  singularly  jubi* 
lant  among  that  usually  mournful  collection 
in  the  book  before  her  —  and  Cissy  began 
it  with  a  tremulous  voice.  But  it  gained 
strength,  clearness,  and  volume  as  she  went 
on,  and  she  felt  thrilled  throughout  with  a 
new  human  sympathy  she  had  never  known 
before.  The  preacher's  bass  supported  her 
now  for  the  first  time  not  unmusically — 
and  the  service  was  over. 

Believed,  she  turned  quickly  to  join  her 
aunt,  but  a  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  her 
shoulder.  It  was  Brother  Seabright,  who 
had  just  stepped  from  the  platform.  The 
congregation,  knowing  her  to  be  the  niece 
of  the  hysteric  woman,  passed  out  without 
disturbing  them. 

^^You  have,  indeed,  improved  your  gift. 
Sister  Cecilia,"  he  said  gravely.  ^^You 
must  have  practiced  much." 

**Yes  —  that  is,  no  I  —  only  a  little," 
stammered  Cissy. 

^*But,  excuse  me,  I  must  look  after 
auntie,"  she  added,  drawing  timidly  away. 

^^Your  aunt  is  better,  and  has  gone  on 
with  Sister  Shadwell.  She  is  not  in  need 
of  your  help,  and  really  would  do  better 
without  you  just  now.  I  shall  see  her 
myself  presently." 
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^^But  you  made  her  sick  already/'  said 
Cissy,  with  a  sudden,  half-nervous  auda- 
city.    "You  even  frightened  me." 

"Frightened  you?"  repeated  Seabright, 
looking  at  her  quickly. 

"Yes,"  said  Cissy,  meeting  his  gaze  with 
brown,  truthful  eyes.  "Yes,  when  you  — 
when  you — made  those  faces.  I  like  to 
hear  you  talk,  but "  —  she  stopped. 

Brother  Seabright's  rare  smile  again 
lightened  his  face.  But  it  seemed  sadder 
than  when  she  had  first  seen  it. 

"Then  you  have  been  practicing  again  at 
the  Mission?"  he  said  quietly;  "and  you 
still  prefer  it?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Cissy.  She  wanted  to  ap- 
pear as  loyal  to  the  Mission  in  Brother 
Seabright's  presence  as  she  was  faithful  to 
West  Woodlands  in  Mr.  Braggs's.  She 
had  no  idea  that  this  was  dangerously  near 
to  coquetry.  So  she  said  a  little  archly, 
"I  don't  see  why  y<ya  don't  like  the  Mis- 
sion. You  're  a  missionary  yourself.  The 
old  padres  came  here  to  spread  the  Word. 
So  do  you." 

"But  not  in  that  way,"  he  said  curtly. 
"I  've  seen  enough  of  them  when  I  was 
knocking  round  the  world  a  seafaring  man 
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and  a  sinner.  I  knew  them< — receWem  of 
the  ill-gotten  gains  of  adyentorers,  fools, 
and  scoundrels.  I  knew  them  —  enricbed 
by  the  spoils  of  persecution  and  oppression; 
gathering  under  their  walls  outlaws  and 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  flinging  an  in- 
dulgence here  and  an  absolution  ^ere,  as 
they  were  paid  for  it.  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
them  —  I  know  them." 

They  were  passing  out  of  tiie  chapel  to- 
gether, and  he  made  an  impatient  gesture 
as  if  dismissing  the  subject.  Accustomed 
though  she  was  to  the  sweeping  critidsm  of 
her  Catholic  friends  by  her  West  Wood^ 
lands  associates,  she  was  neyertheless  hurt 
by  his  brusqueness.  She  dropped  a  little 
behind,  and  they  separated  at  the  porch. 
Notwithstanding  her  anxiety  to  see  her 
aunt,  she  felt  she  could  not  now  go  to  Dea- 
con Shadwell's  without  seeming  to  follow 
him  —  and  after  he  had  assured  her  that 
her  help  was  not  required  I  She  turned 
aside  and  made  her  way  slowly  towards  her 
home. 

There  she  found  that  her  aunt  had  not 
Tetumed,  gathering  from  her  uncle  that  she 
was  recovering  from  a  fit  of  ^^high  stiikes" 
Qiysterics),    and  would   be   better   ftloiie. 
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Whether  he  underrated  her  complaint,  or 
had  a  oonsoiousness  of  his  masculine  help* 
l^ssness  in  such  disorderSi  he  evidently 
made  light  of  it.  And  when  Cissy,  after- 
wards, a  little  ashamed  that  she  had  allowed 
her  momentary  pique  against  Brother  Sea- 
bright  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  duty,  de- 
termined to  go  to  her  aunt,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  the  chapel  that  evening,  he  did 
not  oppose  it.  She  learned  also  that  Mr. 
Braggs  had  called  in  the  morning,  but, 
finding  that  her  aunt  Yashti  was  at  chapel, 
he  had  followed  her  there,  intending  to  re- 
turn with  her.  But  he  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  service,  and  had  evidently  returned 
to  the  Mission. 

But  when  she  reached  Deacon  Shadwell's 
house  she  was  received  by  Mrs.  Shadwell 
only.  Her  aimt,  said  that  lady,  was  physi- 
cally better,  but  Brother  Seabright  had  left 
^^partkler  word"  that  she  was  to  see  no- 
body. It  was  an  extraordinary  case  of 
^^findin'  the  Lord,"  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  known  before  in  West  Wood- 
lands, and  she  (Cissy)  would  yet  be  proud 
of  one  of  her  "fammerly  being  speshally 
selected  for  grace."  But  the  ^^workin's  o' 
salvation  was  not  to  be  finicked  away  on 
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worldly  things  or  eyen  tlie  affections  of  the 
flesh;"  and  if  Cissy  really  loved  her  aunt, 
^she  wouldn't  interfere  with  lier  while  she 
was,  so  to  speak,  still  on  the  moomers' 
bench,  wrastlin'  with  the  Sperret  in  their 
back  sittin'-room."  But  she  might  wait 
mitil  Brother  Seabright's  return  fiom  evm* 
ing  chapel  after  service. 

Cissy  waited.  Kine  o'clock  came,  but 
Brother  Seabrigfat  did  not  return.  Then  a 
small  but  inconsequent  dignity  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  and  she  slightly  tossed  her  long 
curls  from  her  shoulders.  She  was  not 
going  to  wait  for  any  man's  permission  to 
see  her  own  aunt.  If  auntie  did  not  want 
to  see  her,  that  was  enough.  She  could  go 
home  alone.  She  didn't  want  anyone  to 
go  with  her. 

Lifted  and  sustained  by  these  loftly  con- 
siderations, with  an  erect  head  and  sUghtly 
ruffled  mane,  well  enwrapped  in  a  becom- 
ing white  merino  "cloud,"  the  young  girl 
stepped  out  on  her  homeward  journey. 
She  had  certainly  enough  to  occupy  her 
mind  and,  perhaps,  justify  her  independ- 
ence. To  have  a  suitor  for  her  hand  in 
the  person  of  the  superior  and  wealthy  Mr. 
Braggs,  —  for  that  was  what  his  visit  that 
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morning  to  West  Woodlands  meant,  —  and 
to  be  personally  complimented  on  her  im- 
provement by  the  famous  Brother  Sea- 
bright,  all  within  twelve  hours,  was  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  even  although  it 
was  mitigated  by  her  aimt's  illness,  her 
suitor's  abrupt  departure,  and  Brother 
Seabright's  momentary  coldness  and  impa- 
tience. Oddly  enough,  this  last  and  ap- 
parently trivial  circumstance  occupied  her 
thoughts  more  than  the  others.  She  found 
herself  looking  out  for  him  in  the  windings 
of  the  moonlit  road,  and  when,  at  last,  she 
reached  the  turning  towards  the  little  wood 
and  chapel,  her  small  feet  unconsciously 
lingered  until  she  felt  herself  blushing  un- 
der her  fleecy  ^^ cloud."  She  looked  down 
the  lane.  From  the  point  where  she  was 
standing  the  lights  of  the  chapel  should 
have  been  plainly  visible;  but  now  aU  wan 
dark.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  he 
must  have  sfone  home  by  another  road. 
Then  a  spirit  of  adventure  Lized  her.  She 
had  the  key  of  the  chapel  in  her  pocket. 
She  remembered  she  had  left  a  small  black 
Spanish  fan -a  former  gift  of  Mr.  Braggs 
— lying  on  the  harmonium.  She  would  go 
and  bring  it  away,  and  satisfy  herself  that 
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Brother  Seabright  was  not  there  still.  It 
was  bnt  a  step,  and  in  the  clear  moonlight. 
The  lane  wound  before  her  like  a  silver 
stream,  except  where  it  was  intermpted  and 
bridged  oyer  by  jagged  black  shadows. 
The  chapel  itself  was  black,  the  clustering 
trees  around  it  were  black  also;  the  ]>orch 
seemed  to  coyer  an  inky  well  of  shadow; 
tiie  windows  were  rayless  and  dead,  and  in 
tiie  chancel  one  still  left  open  showed  a 
yawning  vault  of  obscurity  within.  Never- 
iheless,  she  opened  the  door  softly,  glided 
into  the  dark  depths,  and  made  her  way  to 
the  harmonium.  But  here  the  sound  of 
footsteps  without  startled  her;  she  glanced 
hurriedly  through  the  open  window,  and 
saw  the  figure  of  Elisha  Braggs  suddenly 
revealed  in  the  moonlight  as  he  crossed  the 
path  behind  the  chapel.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  two  peons,  whom  she  recog- 
nized as  his  servants  at  the  Mission,  and 
they  each  carried  a  pickaxe.  From  their 
manner  it  was  evident  that  they  had  no  sus- 
picion of  her  presence  in  the  chapel.  But 
they  had  stopped  and  were  listening.  Her 
heart  beat  quickly;  with  a  sudden  instinct 
she  ran  and  bolted  the  door.  But  it  was 
evidently  another  intruder  they  were  watoli- 
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ing)  for  she  presently  saw  Brother  Sea* 
bright  quietly  cross  the  lane  and  approach 
the  chapeL  The  three  men  had  disap* 
peared;  but  there  was  a  sudden  shout,  the 
sound  of  scuffling)  the  deep  Yoioe  of  Brother 
Seabright  saying,  ^^Back,  there,  will  you  I 
Hands  off!"  and  a  pause.  She  could  see 
nothing;  she  listened  in  every  pulse.  Then 
the  voice  of  Brother  Seabright  arose  again 
quite  clearly,  slowly,  and  as  deliberately  as 
if  it  had  risen  from  the  platform  in  the 
chapeL 

^^Lish  Barker!  I  thought  as  much  I 
Lish  Barker,  first  mate  of  the  Tamalpais, 
who  was  said  to  have  gone  down  with  a 
boat's  crew  and  the  ship's  treasure  after  she 
struck.  I  thought  I  knew  that  face  to- 
day." 

^^Yes,"  said  the  voice  of  him  whom  she 
had  known  as  Elisha  Braggs,  —  ^yes,  and 
I  knew  ffour  face,  Jim  Seabright,  ta- 
whaler,  slaver,  pirate,  and  bo's'n  of  the 
Highflyer,  marooned  in  the  South  Pacific, 
where  you  found  the  Lord  —  hal  hal-^ 
and  became  the  psalm-singing,  converted 
American  ssilor  pireadber  I " 

^^I  am  not  ashamed  before  men  of  my 
pfa0t,  which  -^yery  one   knows,"  retuttied 
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Seabright  slowly.  ^  Bat  wliat  of  yourSi 
Elisha  Barker — yours  that  has  made  you 
sLam  deaih  itself  to  hide  it  from  them? 
What  of  yours — spent  in  the  sloth  of  yonr 
ill-gotten  gains!  Tom,  sinner,  toml 
Tom,  Elisha  Braggs,  while  there  is  yet 
time!" 

^* Belay  there,  Brother  Seabright;  we're 
not  inside  your  gospel  •  shop  just  now  I 
Keep  your  pakver  for  those  that  need  it. 
Let  me  pass,  before  I  have  to  teach  you  that 
you  haven't  to  deal  with  a  gang  of  hysteri- 
cal old  women  to-night." 

^^But  not  imtil  you  know  that  one  of 
those  women,  —  Yashti  White,  —  by  God's 
grace  converted  of  her  sins,  has  confessed 
her  secret  and  yours,  Elisha  Barker  I  Yes  I 
She  has  told  me  how  her  sister's  husband  — 
the  father  of  the  young  girl  you  are  trying 
to  lure  away — helped  you  off  that  night 
with  your  booty,  took  his  miserable  reward 
and  lived  and  died  in  exile  with  the  rest 
of  your  wretched  crew, — afraid  to  return 
to  his  home  and  country  —  whilst  you  — 
shameless  and  impenitent — lived  in  sloth- 
ful ease  at  the  Mission! " 

^*  Liar !    Let  me  pass ! " 

**Not  until  I  know  your  purpose  here  to- 
night." 
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^^Tlieii  take  the  consequences  I  Here, 
.Pedro  I  BamonI  Seize  him.  Tie  him 
head  and  heels  together,  and  toss  him  in 
the  bush  I" 

The  sound  of  scuflSing  recommenced. 
The  struggle  seemed  fierce  and  long,  with 
no  breath  wasted  in  useless  outcry.  Then 
there  was  a  bright  flash,  a  muffled  report, 
and  the  stinging  and  fire  of  gunpowder  at 
the  window. 

Transfixed  with  fear.  Cissy  cast  a  de- 
spairing glance  around  her.  Ah,  the  bell- 
rope  I    In  another  instant  she  had  grasped 

All  the  fear,  indignation,  horror,  sympa- 
thy, and  wild  appeal  for  help  that  had 
arisen  helplessly  in  her  throat  and  yet  re- 
mained unuttered,  now  seemed  to  thrill 
through  her  fingers  and  the  tightened  rope, 
and  broke  into  frantic  voice  in  the  clanging 
metal  above  her.  The  whole  chapel,  the 
whole  woodland,  the  clear,  moonlit  sky 
above  was  Med  with  its  akrming  accent 
It  shrieked,  implored,  protested,  summoned, 
and  threatened,  in  one  ceaseless  outciy, 
seeming  to  roll  over  and  over —as,  indeed, 
it  did  —  in  leaps  and  bounds  that  shook  the 
belfry.    Never  before,  even  in  the  blows  of 
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the  striking  surges,  had  tbe  bell  of  the 
Tamalpais  clamored  like  that!  Onoe  she 
heard  above  the  turmoil  the  shaking  of  the 
door  against  the  bolt  that  still  held  firmly; 
once  she  thought  she  heard  Seabright's 
voice  calling  to  her;  once  she  thought  she 
smelled  the  strong  smoke  of  burning  grass. 
But  she  kept  on,  until  the  window  was  sud- 
denly darkened  by  a  figure,  and  Brother 
Seabright,  leaping  in,  caught  her  in  his 
arms  as  she  was  reeling  fainting,  but  still 
clinging  to  the  rope.  But  his  strong  pres- 
ence and  some  powerful  magnetism  in  hk 
touch  restored  her. 

*^You  have  heard  all! ''  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"Then  for  your  aunt's  sake,  for  your  dead 
father's  sake,  forget  all  I  That  wretched 
man  has  fled  with  his  wounded  hirelings—* 
let  his  sin  go  with  him.  But  the  village  Is 
alarmed  —  the  brethren  may  be  here  any 
moment!  Neither  question  nor  deny  what 
I  shall  teU  them.  Fear  nothing.  God  will 
forgive  the  silence  that  leaves  the  vengeance 
to  His  hands  alone  I  **  Voices  and  footsteps 
were  heard  approaching  the  chapel.  Brother 
Seabright  significantly  pressed  her  hand 
and  strode  towards  the  door.  Deaoan 
Shadwell  was  first  to  enter. 
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■ 

"  You  here  —  Brother  Seabright !  What 
has  happened?  " 

^God  be  praised!"  said  Brother  Sea» 
bright  cheerfully,  ^^ nothing  of  consequence! 
The  danger  is  over!  Yet,  but  for  the  cour- 
age and  presence  of  mind  of  Sister  Applebj 
a  serious  evil  might  have  been  done."  He 
paused,  and  with  another  voice  turned  half  • 
interrogatively  towards  her.  ^^Sorne  chil- 
dren, or  a  passing  tramp,  had  carelessly 
thrown  matches  in  the  underbrush,  and  they 
were  ignited  beside  the  chapel.  Sister  Ap- 
pleby, chancing  to  return  here  for  "  — 

^^For  my  fan,"  said  Cissy  with  a  timid 
truthfulness  of  accent. 

^^  Found  herself  unable  to  cope  with  it, 
and  it  occurred  to  her  td  give  the  alarm 
yon  heard.  I  happened  to  be  passing  and 
was  first  to  respond.  Happily  the  flames  had 
made  but  little  headway,  and  were  quickly 
beaten  down.  It  is  all  over  now.  But  let 
us  hope  that  the  speedy  clearing  out  of  the 
underbrush  and  the  opening  of  the  woods 
around  the  chapel  will  prevent  any  recur- 
rence of  the  alarm  of  to-night." 

That  the  lesson  thus  reiterated  by  Brother 
Seabright  was  efiEeotive,  the  following  ex* 
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tract,  from  the  columns  of  the  '^Whale 
Point  Gazette,"  may  not  only  be  offered  as 
eyidence,  but  may  even  give  the  cautious 
reader  further  light  on  the  episode  itself:  — 

Strakge  Discovery  at  West  Wood- 
lands. —  The  Tamalpais  Mtstebt 
Again. 

The  improvements  in  the  clearing  around 
the  Sidon  Chapel  at  West  Woodlands, 
nnderiaken  by  the  Bev.  James  Seabright, 
have  disclosed  another  link  in  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  the  loss  of  the  Tamal- 
pais some  years  ago  at  Whale  Mouth 
Point.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
boat  containing  Adams  &  Co.'s  treasure, 
the  Tamalpais'  first  officer,  and  a  crew  of 
four  men  was  lost  on  the  rocks  shordy 
after  leaving  the  ill-fated  vessel.  None 
of  the  bodies  were  ever  recovered,  and 
the  treasure  itself  completely  baffled  the 
search  of  divers  and  salvers.  A  lidless 
box  bearing  the  mark  of  Adams  &  Co.,  of 
the  kind  in  which  their  treasure  was  usually 
shipped,  was  yesterday  found  in  the  woods 
behind  the  chapel,  half  buried  in  brush, 
bark,  and  windfalls.  There  were  no  other 
indications,  except  the  traces  of  a  camp-fire 
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at  some  remote  period,  probably  long  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  chapel.  But  how 
and  when  the  box  was  transported  to  the 
upland,  and  by  whose  agency,  stiU  remains 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Our  reporter  who 
visited  the  Bev.  Mr.  Seabright,  who  has 
lately  accepted  the  regular  ministry  of  the 
chapel,  was  offered  every  facility  for  in- 
formation, but  it  was  evident  that  the  early 
setlders  who  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  —  if 
tiiere  were  any — are  either  dead  or  have 
left  the  vicinity. 


/ 


THE  HOME-COMING  OF  JIM  WILKES. 


EoB  many  minntes  there  had  been  no 
sound  but  the  monotonoos  drumming  of  the 
rain  on  the  roof  of  the  eoaoh,  the  swishing 
of  wheels  through  the  grayelly  mud,  and  the 
momentary  clatter  of  hoofs  upon  some  rodgr 
outcrop  in  the  road.  Conversation  had 
ceased;  the  light-hearted  young  editor  in 
the  front  seat,  more  than  suspected  of  dan- 
gerous levity,  had  relapsed  into  silence 
since  the  heavy  man  in  the  middle  seat  had 
taken  to  regarding  the  ceiling  with  ostenta- 
tious resignation,  and  the  thin  female  be- 
side him  had  averted  her  respectable  bon- 
net. An  occasional  lurch  of  the  coach 
brought  down  a  fringe  of  raindrops  from 
its  eaves  that  filmed  the  windows  and  shut 
out  the  sodden  prospect  already  darkening 
into  nighti  There  had  been  a  momentary 
relief  in  their  hurried  dash  through  Summit 
Springs,  and  the  spectacle  of  certain  newly 
arrived   County   Delegates    crowding   the 
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veranda  of  its  one  hotel;  but  that  was  now 
three  miles  behind.  The  young  editor'9 
sole  resource  was  to  oecasionally  steal  a 
glance  at  the  face  of  the  one  passenger  who 
seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  ¥rith  him,  but 
who  was  too  far  away  for  easy  oonv^arsa- 
tion.  It  was  th^  half  ^amused,  half -perplexed 
face  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  for  some 
time  regarding  him  from  a  remote  corner  of 
the  coach  with  an  odd  mingling  of  admir*- 
ing  yet  cogitating  interest,  which,  however, 
had  never  extended  to  any  further  encour- 
agement than  a  faint  sad  smile.  Even  this 
at  last  faded  out  in  the  growing  darkness; 
the  powerful  coach  lamps  on  either  side 
that  flashed  on  the  wayside  objects  gave 
no  light  to  tiie  interior.  Everybody  was 
slowly  falling  asleep.  Suddenly  everybody 
woke  up  to  find  that  the  coach  was  appar- 
ently standing  still!  When  it  had  stopped 
no  one  knew  I  The  young  editor  lowered 
his  window.  The  coach  lamp  on  that  side 
was  missing,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
In  the  distance  there  appeared  to  be  a  faint 
splashing. 

*^Well,"  called  out  an  impatient  voice 
from  the  box  above;  ^  what  do  you  make 
it?"    It  was  the  authoritative  accents  of 
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Yuba  Bill,  die  driTor,  and  everybody  fia- 
te&ed  eageriy  for  tibe  rqdy. 

It  came  faintly  from  tte  diBtanoe  aad  €bB 
splafihing.  ^AfanoBt  foor  feet  beve,  and 
deepening  as  yon  go." 

""Deadirauter?'' 

^No— bade  water  bam  Ae  ToAJ" 

There  was  a  general  moTement  towards 
liie  doors  and  windows.  The  sptiffdiing 
oame  nearer.  Then  a  light  flashed  on  Ihe 
trees,  Ae  windows,  and — twofeetofyeOow 
water  peaoefolty  flowing  benesdi  diemi 
Hie  Ihin  female  gave  a  slight  sereanu 

^There  *s  no  danger,"  said  the  Express- 
man, now  wading  towards  them  with  the 
ooadi  lamp  in  his  hand.  ^Bnt  we  H  have 
to  pull  round  out  of  it  and  go  baek  to  Ae 
Springs.  Here 's  no  getting  past  this 
break  to-night." 

^  Why  did  n't  yon  let  «s  know  this  be- 
fore," said  the  heavy  man  indignantly  from 
the  window. 

^Jim,"  said  the  driver  wilh  that  slow 
del3)ez«tion  whidi  instantfy  enforced  oom- 
plete  attention. 

**Yes,  Bin." 

^Have  yon  got  a  spare  eopy  of  that  reg- 
Har  balletin  that  the  Stage  Kempany  issoos 
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every  ten  minutes  to  ench  passenger  to  tell 
'em  where  we  are,  how  &r  it  is  to  the  next 
place,  and  wots  the  state  o'  the  weather 
gin'iafly?  " 

*^No!"  said  the  Expressman  grimly,  as 
he  climbed  to  tiie  box  ^^there  's  not  one 
left.     Why?*' 

*^Cos  the  Emperor  of  Chiny  *&  inside 
wantin'  one!  Hoop!  Keep  your  seats 
down  there!  6'langl''  the  whip  cracked, 
there  was  a  desperate  splashmg,  a  backward 
and  forward  jolting  of  the  coach,  the  glis- 
tening wet  flanks  and  tossing  heads  of  the 
leaders  seen  for  a  moment  opposite  the  win- 
dows, a  sickening  swirl  of  the  whole  bo^ 
of  the  vehicle  as  if  parting  from  its  axles,  a 
long  straight  dragging  pull,  and — presently 
the  welcome  sound  of  hoofs  once  more  beat- 
ing the  firmer  ground. 

"Hi!    Holdup— driver!" 

It  was  the  editor's  quiet  friend  who  was 
leaning  from  the  window. 

"Isn't  Wilkes's  ranch  just  off  here?  " 

"Yes,  half  a  mile  along  the  ridge,  I 
reckon,"  returned  the  driver  shortly. 

"Well,  if  you're  not  going  on  to-night, 
I  'd  get  off  and  stop  there." 

"I  reckon  your  head's  level,  stranger,'' 
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^^anner  was  still  so  embansssed  l3iat  the 
young  editor,  after  gayly  repeating  his 
thanks  for  his  companion's  thoughtful  cour- 
tesy, followed  him  in  silence*  At  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  they  had  reached  some  cul- 
tivated fields  and  orchards;  the  stranger 
brightened,  although  still  with  a  preoccu- 
pied air,  quickened  his  pace,  and  then  sud- 
denly stopped.  When  the  editor  reached 
his  side  he  was  gazing  with  apparently  still 
greater  perplexity  upon  the  leriel,  half  oblit* 
erated,  and  blackened  foundations  of  whafc 
had  been  a  large  farmhouse. 

^^Why,  it's  been  burnt  down!"  he  said 
thoughtfully. 

The  editor  stared  at  him!  Burnt  down 
it  certainly  had  been,  but  by  no  means  ire- 
oently.  Grasses  were  dready  springing  up 
from  the  charred  beams  in  the  cellar,  vines 
were  trailing  over  the  fallen  chimneys,  ex,* 
cavations,  already  old,  had  been  made 
among  the  ruins.  *^When  were  you  here 
last  ?  "  the  editor  asked  abruptly. 

^^Five  years  agp,"  said  the  stranger  ab« 
stractedly. 

^^Five  years  I — and  you  knew  nothing  of 

^*No.  I  was  in  Tahiti,  Australia,  JapaOy 
and  China  aU  the  time." 
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^  And  jou  never  heard  from  home? " 

*^No.  You  see  I  quo'led  with  the  old 
man,  and  ran  away." 

^^And  you  didn't  write  to  tell  them  you 
were  coming?  " 

^^No."  Be  hesitated,  and  then  added: 
^^ Never  thought  o'  coming  till  I  saw  you." 

"Mel" 

"Yes  ;  you  and — the  high  water." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  the  young 
editor  sharply,  "  that  you  brought  me  — 
an  utter  stranger  to  you — out  of  that  coach 
to  claim  the  hospitality  of  a  father  you 
had  quarreled  with — hadn't  seen  for  five 
years  and  did  n't  know  if  he  would  receive 
you?" 

"Yes,  —  you  see  that 's  just  why  I  did 
it.  You  see,  I  reckoned  my  chances  would 
be  better  to  see  him  along  with  a  cheer- 
ful, chipper  fellow  like  you.  I  did  n't,  of 
course,  kalkilate  on  this,"  he  added,  point- 
ing dejectedly  to  the  ruins. 

The  editor  gasped;  then  a  sudden  concep- 
tion of  the  unrivaled  absurdity  of  the  situ- 
ation flashed  upon  him, — of  his  passively 
following  the  amiable  idiot  at  his  side  in 
order  to  contemplate,  by  the  falling  rain 
imd  lonely  night,  a  heap  of  sodden  ruins, 
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while  the  coach  was  speeding  to  Summit 
Springs  and  shelter,  and,  above  all,  the 
reason  why  he  was  invited,  — until,  putting 
down  his  bag,  he  leaned  upon  his  stick,  and 
laughed  until  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

At  which  his  companion  visibly  bright- 
ened. ^^I  told  you  so,"  he  said  cheerfully; 
^^I  knew  you  'd  be  able  to  take  it — and  the 
old  man  —  in  that  way^  and  that  would 
have  fetched  him  round." 

^^For  Heaven's  sake!  don't  talk  any 
more,"  said  the  editor,  wiping  his  eyes, 
*^but  try  to  remember  if  you  ever  had  any 
neighbors  about  here  where  we  can  stay  to- 
night. We  can't  walk  to  Summit  Springs, 
and  we  can't  camp  out  on  these  ruins." 

^^ There  didn't  use  to  be  anybody  nearer 
than  the  Springs." 

^^But  that  was  five  years  ago,  you  say," 
said  the  editor  impatiently;  ^^and  although 
your  father  probably  moved  away  after  the 
house  burned  down,  the  country  's  been 
thickly  settled  since  then.  That  field  has 
been  lately  planted.  There  must  be  an* 
other  house  beyond.  Let 's  follow  the  trail 
a  little  farther." 

They  tramped  along  in  silence,  this  time 
the  editor  leading.     Presently  he  stopped. 
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^'There's  a  house— pin  tiiere — among  the 
trees,"  he  said,  pointing.  ^^ Whose  is  it?" 
The  stranger  shook  his  head  dubiously. 
Although  apparently  unaffected  by  any 
sentimental  consideration  of  his  father's 
misfortime,  the  spectacle  of  the  blackened 
ruins  of  the  homestead  had  evidently  shaken 
his  preconceived  plans.  ^^It  wasn't  there 
in  my  time,"  he  said  musingly* 

*^But  it  is  there  in  our  time,"  responded 
the  editor  briskly,  **and  /  propose  to  go 
there.  From  what  you  nave  told  me  of 
your  father — even  if  his  house  were  still 
standing — our  chances  of  getting  supper 
and  a  bed  from  him  would  be  doubtful!  I 
suppose,"  he  continued  as  they  moved  on 
together,  "you  left  him  in  anger  — -  five 
years  ago?" 
"Ye^s." 

"Did  he  say  anything  as  you  left?  " 
"I  don't  remember  anything  particular 
that  he  saidJ^^ 

"WeU,  whatdidhecfo?" 

"Shot  at  me  from  the  window! " 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  young  editor  softly. 

Nevertheless  they  walked  on  for  some  time 

in  silence.     Gradually  a  white  picket  fence 

came  into  view  at  right  angles  with  the 
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trail,  and  a  man  appeared  walking  leisurely 
along  wliat  seemed  to  be  the  regularly  trav- 
eled road,  beside  it.  The  editor,  who  had 
taken  matters  in  his  own  hands,  without 
speaking  to  his  companion,  ran  quickly  for- 
ward and  accosted  the  stranger,  brie%  stat* 
ing  that  he  had  left  the  stage-coach  with;A 
companion,  because  it  was  stopped  by  high 
water,  and  asked,  without  entering  into 
further  details,  to  be  directed  to  some  place 
where  they  could  pass  the  night*  The  man 
quite  as  briefly  directed  him  to  the  house 
among  the  trees,  which  he  said  was  his  own, 
and  then  leisurely  pursued  his  way  along 
the  road.  The  young  editor  ran  back  to 
his  companion,  who  had  halted  in  the  drip- 
ping shadow  of  a  sycamore,  and  recounted 
his  good  fortune. 

^^I  didn't,''  he  added,  *^say  anything 
about  your  father.  You  can  make  inquiries 
yourself  later." 

*^  I  reckon  there  won't  be  much  need 
of  that,"  ^turned  his  companion.  ^^Yon 
didn't  take  much  note  o'  that  man,  did 
you?" 

^^Not  much,"  said  the  editor. 

^^Well,  that*  8  my  father^  and  I  reckon 
that  new  house  must  be  his." 
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n. 

The  young  editor  was  a  little  startled. 
The  man  he  had  just  quitted  certainly  was 
not  dangerous  looking,  and  yet,  remember* 
ing  what  his  son  had  said,  there  toere  homi- 
eidal  possibilities*  ^Look  here,"  he  said 
qnickly,  **he  's  not  there  now*  Wby  don't 
yon  seize  the  opportunity  to  slip  into  the 
house,  make  peace  with  your  mother  and 
sisters,  and  get  them  to  intercede  with  your 
fatiier  when  he  returns?" 

**Thar  ain't  any  mother;  she  died  afore 
I  left.  My  sister  Almiiy  's  a  little  girl — 
though  that  's  four  years  ago  and  mebbee 
she 's  growed.  My  brothers  and  me  did  n't 
pull  together  much.  But  I  was  thinkin' 
that  mebbee  you  might  go  in  thar  for  me 
first,  and  see  how  the  land  lays;  then  sorter 
tell  'em  'bout  me  in  your  takin',  chipper, 
easy  way;  make  'em  laugh,  and  when 
you  've  squared  'em — I  '11  be  hangin'  round 
outside — you  kin  call  me  in.  Don't  you 
see?" 

The  young  editor  did  see.  Sidiculous 
as  the  proposal  would  have  seemed  to  him 
an  hour  ago,  it  now  appeared  practical,  and 
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even  commended  itself  to  Us  taste.  His 
name  was  well  known  in  the  county  and 
his  mediation  might  be  effective.  Perhaps 
his  vanity  was  slightly  flattered  by  his  com« 
panion's  faith  in  him;  perhaps  he  was  not 
free  from  a  certain  human  curiosity  to 
know  the  rest;  perhaps  he  was  more  inter- 
ested than  he  cared  to  confess  in  the  help* 
less  home-seeker  beside  him. 

**But  you  must  tell  me  something  more 
of  yourself  9  and  your  fortune  and  pros- 
pects.    They  '11  be  sure  to  ask  questions.'' 

"Mebbee  they  won't.  But  you  can  say 
I  've  done  well — made  my  pile  over  in 
Australia,  and  ain't  comin'  on  them.  Be- 
member  —  say  I  *  ain't  comin'  on  them '  1 " 

The  editor  nodded,  and  then,  as  if  fearful 
of  letting  his  present  impulse  cool,  ran  off 
towards  the  house. 

It  was  large  and  respectable  looking,  and 
augured  well  for  the  present  fortunes  of  the 
Wilkes's.  The  editor  had  determined  to 
attack  the  citadel  on  its  weaker,  feminine 
side,  and  when  the  front  door  was  opened 
to  his  knock,  asked  to  see  Miss  Almira 
Wilkes.  The  Irish  servant  showed  him 
into  a  comfortable  looking  sitting-room, 
and  in  another  moment  with  a  quick  rustle 
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of  skirts  in  the  passage  a  very  pretty  girl 
unpulsively  entered.  From  the  first  flash 
of  her  keen  blue  eyes  the  editor — a  fair 
student  of  the  sex — oonoeived  the  idea  that 
she  had  expected  somebody  else;  from  the 
second  that  she  was  an  arrant  flirt,  and  did 
not  intend  to  be  disappointed.  This  much 
was  in  his  favor. 

Spurred  by  her  provoking  eyes  and  the 
novel  situation,  he  stated  his  business  with 
an  airy  lightness  and  humor  that  seemed  to 
justify  his  late  companion's  estimate  of  his 
powers.  But  even  in  his  cynical  attitude 
he  was  unprepared  for  the  girl's  reception 
of  his  news.  He  had  expected  some  indig- 
nation or  even  harshness  towards  this  man 
whom  he  was  beginning  to  consider  as  a 
kind  of  detrim^ital  outcast  or  prodigal,  but 
he  was  astounded  at  the  complete  and  utter 
indifference  —  the  frank  and  heartless  un- 
ooncem — with  which  she  heard  of  his  re^ 
turn.  When  she  had  followed  the  narrator 
rather  than  his  story  to  the  end,  she  Ian* 
guidly  called  her  brothers  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  ^^This  gentleman,  Mr.  Grey,  of 
the  ^  Argus, '  has  come  across  Jim  —  and 
Jim  is  calculating  to  come  here  and  see 
father." 
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The  two  brothers  stared  at  Grey*  slightly 
shrugged  their  shoulders  with  the  same  utter 
absence  of  fraternal  sympathy  or  concern 
which  the  girl  had  shown,  and  said  nothing. 

^*  One  moment/'  said  Grey  a  little  warmly; 
**I  have  no  desiio  to  penetrate  family  se^ 
crietSy  but  would  you  mind  telling  me  if 
there  is  any  grave  reason  why  he  should  nofc 
come.  Was  there  any  scandalous  conduct, 
unpardonable  offense — let  us  even  say — 
any  criminal  act  on  his  part  which  makes 
his  return  to  this  roof  impossible?" 

The  three  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
dull  surprise  that  ended  in  a  vacant  won- 
dering smile.  *^No,  no,"  they  said  in  one 
voice.     "  No,  only  "  — 

"Only  what?"  asked  Grey  impatiently. 

"Dad  just  hates  him  I " 

"Like  pizon,"  smiled  Almira. 

The  young  editor  rose  with  a  slight  in- 
crease of  color.  "Look  here,"  said  the  girl, 
whose  dimples  had  deepened  as  she  keenly 
surveyed  ];iim,  as  if  detecting  some  anx)rous 
artifice  under  his  show  of  interest  for  her 
brother.  "Dad 's  gone  down  to  the  sheep* 
fold  and  won't  be  back  for  an  hour.  Yo' 
might  bring  —  yo'  friend  —  in. " 

"He  ain't  wantin'  anything?   Ain't  dead 
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broke?  nor  nothin',  eh?"  suggested  one  of 
the  brothers  dubiously. 

Grey  hastened  to  assure  them  of  Jim's 
absohite  solvenqy,  and  even  enlarged  con** 
siderably  on  his  Australian  fortune.  They 
looked  relieved  but  not  interested. 

^*  Go  and  fetch  him,"  said  the  witeh, 
archly  hovering  near  Grey  with  dancing 
qres;  ^'and  mind  yo^  come  back,  tool " 

Otrey  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  passed 
out  in  the  dark  porch.  A  dripping  figure 
emerged  from  the  trees  opposite.  It  was 
Jim. 

*^  Your  sister  and  brothers  will  see  you,"* 
said  Grey  hastily,  to  avoid  embarrassing 
details.  ^^ITe  won't  be  here  for  an  hour. 
But  I  'd  advise  you  to  make  the  most  of 
your  time,  and  get  the  good-will  of  your 
sister."  He  would  have  drawn  back  to  let 
the  prodigal  pass  in  alone,  but  the  man  ap- 
pealingly  seized  his  arm,  and  Grey  was 
obliged  to  reenter  with  him.  He  noticed, 
however,  that  he  breathed  hard. 

They  turned  slightly  towards  their  rela* 
tive,  but  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  nor  did  he  with  them.  He  sat  down 
sideways  on  an  unoffered  chair.  ^^The  old 
house  got  burnt! "  he  said,  wiping  his  lips, 
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and  then  dryis^  his  wet  liair  with  Us  hand* 
kerchief* 

As  the  lemark  was  addressed  to  no  one 
in  particular  it  was  some  seconds  before  th0 
elder  broiiher  replied:  ^Yes«" 

*^  Almira  *8  growed." 

Again  no  one  felt  called  upon  to  answer, 
and  Almira  g^nced  archly  at  the  young 
editor  as  if  he  might  have  added:  *^and  im* 
proved.** 

*' You  Ve  done  well?  '*  returned  one  oi 
tbe  brothers  tentatively. 

''Yes,  I  'm  all  right,"  said  Jim. 

There  was  another  speechless  intervaL 
Even  (he  conversational  Grey  felt  undet 
some  unhallowed  spell  of  silence  that  he 
could  not  break. 

''I  see  the  old  well  is  there  yet,"  said 
Jim,  wiping  Ms  lips  again. 

''Where  dad  was  once  goin'  to  chuck  you 
down  for  givin'  him  back  talk,"  said  the 
younger  brother  casually. 

To  Mr.  Grey's  relie^  and  yet  astonish* 
ment,  Jim  burst  into  loud  laugh  and 
rubbed  his  legs.  "That's  so  —  how  old 
times  do  come  back! " 

"  And,"  said  the  bright-eyed  Almirai 
^  thexB  's  that  old  butternut-tree  that  you 
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shinned  up  one  day  when  we  set  the  honnds 
on  yon.     Goodness!  how  you  scooted!  *' 

Again  Jim  laughed  loudly  and  nodded. 
^  Yes,  the  same  old  butternut.  How  you  do 
remember,  Almira! "    This  admiringly, 

^  And  don't  you  remember  Delia  Short?  *' 
continued  Almira,  pleased  at  the  admira- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  little  exalted  at  tlie 
sing^nlar  attention  which  the  young  editor 
was  giving  to  those  cheerful  reminiscences. 
*^She,  you  know,  you  was  reg'larly  sick 
after,  so  Hiat  we  always  allowed  she  kinder 
turned  yo'  brain  afore  you  went  away! 
Well!  all  the  while  you  were  courtin'  her 
it  appears  she  was  secretly  married  to  Jo 
—  yo'  friend — Jo  Stacy.  Lord!  there  was 
a  talk  about  that!  and  about  yo'  all  along 
thinkin'  yo'  had  chances!  To'  friend  here,'' 
with  an  arch  glance  at  Gbey,  ^who  's  alios 
puttin'  folks  in  the  newspapers,  orter  get  a 
hold  on  that!" 

Jim  again  laughed  louder  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  rubbed  his  lips.  Orey,  howeyer, 
offered  only  the  tribute  of  a  peculiar  smile 
i-  A  walked  to  the  window.  *^  Yon  say  your 
father  will  return  in  an  hour?"  he  said, 
taming  to  the  elder  brother. 

*^Yes,  unless  he  kept  on  to  Watson's." 
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"Where?  "  said  Jim  suddenly. 

It  struck  Grey  that  his  voice  had  changed 
— or  rather  that  he  was  now  speaking  for 
the  first  time  in  his  natural  tone. 

"Watson's,  just  over  the  bridge,"  ex- 
plained his  brother.  "If  he  went  there  he 
won't  be  back  till  ten." 

Jim  picked  up  his  India  rubber  cape  and 
hat,  said,  "I  reckon  I'll  just  take  a  turn 
outside  until  he  gets  back,"  and  walked 
towards  the  door.  None  of  his  relatives 
moved  nor  seemed  to  ofEer  any  opposition. 
Grey  followed  him  quickly.  "I  'U  go  with 
you,"  he  said. 

"No,"  returned  Jim  with  singular  ear- 
nestness.  "You  stay  here  and  keep  'em 
up  cheerful  like  this.  They're  doing  all 
this  for  youy  you  know;  Almiry  's  just  this 
chipper  only  on  your  account." 

Seeing  the  young  man  was  inflexible, 
Grey  returned  grimly  to  the  room,  but  not 
until  he  had  nSiced,  with  some  surprise, 
that  Jim,  immediately  on  leaving  the  house, 
darted  o£E  at  a  quick  run  through  the  rain 
and  darkness.  Preoccupied  with  this,  and 
perhaps  still  influenced  by  the  tone  of  the 
previous  conversation,  he  did  not  respond 
readily  to  the  fair  Almira's  conversational 
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advances,  and  was  speedily  left  to  a  seat  by 
die  fire  alone.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes 
he  regretted  he  had  ever  oome;  when  half 
an  hour  had  passed  he  wondered  if  he  had 
not  better  try  to  reach  the  Summit  alone. 
With  the  lapse  of  an  hour  he  began  to  feel 
uneasy  at  Jim's  prolonged  absence  in  spite 
of  the  cold  indifiEerence  of  the  household. 
Suddenly  he  heard  stamping  in  the  porch, 
a  muttered  exclamation,  and  the  voices  of 
the  two  brothers  in  the  hall.  ^^  Why,  dad  I 
•what 's  up?    Yo'  look  half  drowned! " 

The  door  opened  upon  the  sodden,  steam- 
ing figure  of  the  old  man  whom  he  had  met 
on  the  road,  followed  by  the  two  sons.  But 
he  was  evidently  more  occupied  and  pos* 
sessed  by  some  mental  passion  than  by  his 
physical  discomfort.  Yet  strong  and  domi- 
nant over  both,  he  threw  off  his  wet  coat 
and  waistcoat  as  he  entered,  and  marched 
directly  to  the  fire.  Utterly  ignoring  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  he  suddenly  turned 
and  faced  his  family. 

^^Half  drowned.  Yes  I  and  I  might  have 
been  hull  drowned  for  that  matter.  The 
back  water  of  the  Fork  is  all  over  Wat-* 
son's,  and  the  bridge  is  gone.  I  stumbled 
4mto  this  end  of  it  in  the  dark,  and  went 


^ 
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off,  liead  first,  into  i^enty  feet  of  water! 
Tried  to  fight  my  way  out,  but  tlie  current 
was  agin  me.  I  'd  bin  down  twice,  and 
Was  going  down  for  the  third  time,  when 
eoniebody  grabbed  me  by  the  scruff  6'  taiy 
heck  and  under  the  arm— so!  —  and  swam 
me  to  the  bank!  When  I  sonunbled  up  I 
eez:  *I  can't  see  your  face,'  sez  1,^1  don't 
know  who  you  are,'  ses  I,  ^but  I  reckon 
you  're  a  white  man  and  dear  grit,'  seas  I, 
*  and  there  's  my  hand  on  it  I '  And  he 
grabs  it  and  sez,  ^  We  're  quits,'  and  scooted 
v>ut  o'  my  sights  And,"  continued  the  old 
man  staring  at  their  faces  and  raising  his 
Toice  ahnost  to  a  scream,  ^^who  do  you  think 
it  was?  Why,  that  9neahM  hauoid  o^  d 
brother  of  yours  —  Jim  t  Jim  I  the  scalla- 
wag  that  I  booted  outer  the  ranch  five  years 
ago,  crawlin',  writhin'  back  again  after  all 
these  years  to  insult  his  old  father's  gray 
hairsi  And  some  of  you  —  by  God — once 
thought  that  /  was  hard  on  himi " 

The  Sim  was  shining  brightly  the  next 
morning  as  the  young  editor  halted  the  up 
coach  in  the  now  dried  hollow.  As  he  was 
ckmbering  to  a  seat  beside  the  driver,  his 
elbow  was  jogged  at  the  window.  Looking 
down  he  saw  the  face  of  Jim. 


tn   lie  Bomm-Cmaimgi  ^  Jim  WSOms. 
faeriag  old  tines,  didn^t  iro?^  saad  tiie 

^Sbek  to  AnBtnlm,  I  nckm!    Bafc  it 

luiglily  S*^  to  dnp  in  m  &b  iild 

1'^ 


^Sadier,^  oaai  de  editor,  ^J«*rttip  to 
Ae  window  and  liageiiug  in  ond^ur  to  titt 
yM»itf,ftfff.  iaspeiiifloioe  oi  Xiiba  Billy  ^Imt  I 
waj — loolc  lieiel  —  iwro  jmi  fiHtc  ntio- 
fied?^ 

Jan^B  Imid  tiglitnood  aannd  the  ymmg 
eater's  as  lie  auMMd  eheerfalfy,  Tco.'' 
Bi^  Uo  foeo  waa  tamod  aw»r  inm  the 
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At  nigbtbll  it  began  to  rain.  The 
arose  too,  and  also  began  to  buffet  a  small, 
struggling,  nondescript  figure,  creeping  along 
the  trail  over  the  rooky  upland  meadow  to* 
wards  Bylands's  rancho.  At  times  its  head 
was  hidden  in  what  appeared  to  be  wings 
thrown  upward  from  its  shoulders ;  at  times 
its  broad-brimmed  hat  was  cocked  jauntily 
on  one  side,  and  again  the  brim  was  fixed 
oyer  the  face  like  a  visor.  At  one  moment 
a  drifting  misshapen  mass  of  drapery,  at  the 
next  its  yague  garments,  beaten  back  hard 
against  the  figure,  revealed  outlines  far  too 
delicate  for  that  rude  enwrapping.  For  it 
was  Mrs.  Bylands  herself,  in  her  husband's 
hat  and  her  ^  hired  man's "  old  blue  army 
overcoat,  returning  from  the  post-office  two 
miles  away.  The  wind  continued  its  aggres* 
■ion  until  she  reached  the  front  door  of  her 
newly  plastered  &rmhouse,  and  then  a  heavier 
blast  shook  the  pines  above  the  low^tched^ 
shingled  roof,  and  sent  a  shower  of  arrowy 
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drops  after  her  like  a  Parthian  parting,  as 
she  entered.  She  threw  aside  the  overcoat 
and  hat,  and  somewhat  inconsistently  entered 
the  sitting-room,  to  walk  to  ihe  window  and 
look  back  u}>on  the  path  she  had  just  tray« 
ersed.  The  wind  and  the  rain  swept  down  a 
slope,  half  meadow,  hsii  clearing,  —  a  mile 
away,  — to  a  fringe  of  sycamores.  A  mile 
further  lay  the  stage  road,  where,  three 
hours  later,  her  husband  would  alight  on 
his  return  from  Sacramento.  It  would  be  a 
long  wet  walk  for  Joshua  Bylands,  as  their 
only  horse  had  been  bonowed  by  a  neigh<« 
bor. 

In  that  fading  light  Mrs.  Byhmds's  oval 
cheek  was  shining  still  from  the  raindrops, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  expression 
of  her  worried  face  that  might  have  as  readify 
suggested  tears.  She  was  strikingly  hand- 
some,  yet  quite  as  incongruous  an  ornament 
to  her  surroundings  as  she  had  been  to  her 
outer  wrappings  a  mimient  ago.  Even  the 
clothes  she  now  stood  in  hinted  an  inadapti* 
bility  to  the  weather  —  the  house  —  the 
position  she  occupied  in  it.  A  figured  silk 
dress,  spoiled  rather  than  overworn,  was  still 
of  a  qpiaUly  inoonsistsnt  witiv  her  evident 
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habits,  and  ike  lace-edgied  pettiooat  ihbt 
peeped  beneatb  it  was  drilled  widi  mod 
and  unaooustomed  usage.  Her  glossy  blade 
bairywbich  had  been  tossed  into  oorls  in 
some  foreign  &ahion,  was  now  wind-blowii 
into  a  burlesque  of  it.  This  incangruiiy 
was  still  further  accented  by  the  appearance 
of  the  room  she  had  entered.  It  was  coldly 
and  severely  fiimislied,  maloBg  the  ehill  o£ 
the  yet  damp  white  plaster  unpleasantly 
obvious.  A  black  harmonium  organ  stood 
in  one  comer,  set  out  with  black  and  white 
hymn-books ;  a  trestle-like  table  contaiued  a 
large  Bible ;  half  a  dozen  black,  horsehair- 
cushioned  chairs  stood,  geometrically  dis- 
tant, against  the  walls,  from  which  hung 
four  engravings  of  *^  Paradise  Lost"  inUack 
mourning  frames ;  some  dried  ferns  and 
autumn  leaves  stood  in  a  vase  on  the  mantel- 
piece, as  if  the  chill  of  the  room  had  pre- 
maturely blighted  them.  The  coldly  glitter- 
ing grate  below  was  also  decorated  with 
withered  sprays,  as  if  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  bum  them,  but  wafl  frustrated 
through  damp.  Suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense 
of  her  wet  boots  and  the  new  carpet,  she 
buriedly  turned  away»  crossed  the  hall  into 
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the  dining-room,  and  thenoe  passed  into  the 
kitchen.  The  ^^  hired  girV'  a  large-boned 
Missonrian,  a  daughter  of  a  neighboring 
woodman,  was  peeling  potatoes  at  the  table. 
Mrs.  Bylands  drew  a  chair  before  the  Idtehen 
stove,  and  put  her  wet  feet  on  the  hob. 

^^  I  'U  bet  a  cooky,  Mess  Bylands,  you  Ve 
done  forgot  the  vanillar,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
certain  domestic  and  confidential  familiarity. 

Mrs.  Bylands  started  guiltily.  She  made 
a  miserable  feint  of  looking  in  her  lap  and 
on  the  table.  ^*  I  'm  afraid  I  did,  Jane,  if 
I  did  n't  bring  it  in  A^re." 

*«  That  you  did  nV'i^tumed  Jane.  ^^And 
I  reckon  ye  forgot  that  'ar  peppeiHSUiuce  for 
yer  husband." 

Mrs.  Bylands  looked  up  with  piteous  con- 
trition. ^^I  really  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  me.  I  certainly  went  into  the 
shop,  and  had  it  on  my  list,  —  and  — 
reafly"  — 

Jane  evidently  knew  her  mistress,  and 
smiled  with  superior  toleration.  ^'  It 's 
kinder  bewilderin'  goin'  in  them  big  shops, 
and  lookin'  round  them  stuffed  shelves." 
The  shop  at  the  cross  roads  and  post-offioe 
was  14  X  14,  but  Jane  was  nurtured  on  the 
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plains.  ^*  Anyhow,"  she  added  good-hti^ 
moredly,  ^^the  expressman  is  snre  to  look 
in  as  he  goes  by,  and  you've  time  to  give 
him  the  order.'* 

^^But  is  he  sure  to  oome?"  asked  Mrs. 
Sylands  anxiously.  ^  Mr.  Rylands  will  be 
so  put  out  without  his  pepper-sauce." 

'^ He 's  sure  to  come  ef  he  knows  you're 
here.    Ye  kin  always  kalkilate  on  that." 

*^  Why  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Rylands  abstractedly. 

(« Why?  'cause  he  just  can't  keep  his  eyes 
off  ye  I  That 's  wlqr  he  comes  everyday,-— 
't  ain't  jest  for  trade  I  " 

This  was  quite  true,  not  only  of  the  ex« 
pressman,  but  of  the  butcher  and  baker, 
and  the  ^'  candlestick-maker,"  had  there  been 
so  advanced  a  vocation  at  the  cross  roads. 
All  were  equally  and  curiously  attracted 
by  hen  picturesque  novelty.  Mrs.  Rylands 
knew  this  herself,  but  without  vanity  or 
ooquettishness.  Possibly  that  was  why  the 
other  woman  told  her.  She  only  slightly 
deepened  the  lines  of  discontent  in  her  cheek 
and  said  abstractedly,  ^  Well,  when  he  comes, 
you  ask  him." 

She  dried  her  shoes,  put  on  a  pair  of  dip- 
pers that  had  a  &ided  splendor  about  tbem^ 
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aod  went  iq>  ta  liar  bedroom.  Here  ahe 
heeitated  lor  some  time  betweoi  ihe  aewin^ 
nadniie  ^ff^  bear  knttting-needlefliy  but  fimJlr 
settled  upon  the  bitter,  and  a  pair  of  soekB 
lor  ber  bnsband  wbicb  abe  bad  bq;an  ayear 
ago«  But  abe  presently  deqnired  of  finish- 
ing them  before  be  retnmed,  three  bonra 
benee,  and  so  applied  herself  to  the  sewing- 
madiine*  For  a  little  while  its  nnging  bum 
was  beard  between  the  blasts  that  shook  the 
boose,  but  the  thread  presently  snapped, 
and  tbe  machine  was  pat  aside  somewhat 
impatiently,  with  a  discontented  drawing 
of  the  lines  aronnd  her  handsome  month. 
Then  she  began  to  ^^ tidy  "the  room,  putting 
a  great  many  things  away  and  bringing  oat 
a  great  many  more,  aprocess  that  was  neces. 
iarily  slow,  owing  to  ber  falling  into  atti* 
todes  of  minute  inspection  of  certain  articles 
of  dress,  with  intervals  of  trying  them  on, 
and  observing  their  effect  in  ber  minror. 
This  kind  of  interruption  also  occurred 
while  she  was  putting  away  some  books  that 
were  lying  about  on  chairs  and  tables,  stop* 
ping  midway  to  open  their  pages,  becoming 
interested,  and  quite  finishing  one  chapter, 
Urith  the  book  held  close  against  tbe  window 
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to  eaich  the  fading  light  of  daj.  The  f em- 
inine  reader  will  gather  £rom  this  that  Mrs. 
Eylands,  though  charming,  was  not  faeile  in 
domestie  duties.  She  had  just  glanced  at 
the  dodc,  and  lit  the  candle  to  again  set 
herself  to  work,  and  tifaius  bridge  over  the 
two  homrs  more  of  waiting,  when  there  came 
a  tap  at  the  door.    She  opened  it  to  Jane. 

^  There 's  an  entke  stranger  downstairs, 
es  heat  got  a  lame  hoss  and  wants  to  bony  a 
fresh  one.'* 

^We  have  none,  yon  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Bylands,  a  little  impatiently. 

''Thet's  what  I  told  him.  Then  he 
wanted  to  know  ef  he  could  lie  by  here  tiU 
he  could  get  one  or  fix  up  his  own  hoss." 

^  As  your  like ;  you  know  if  you  can  man- 
age it,"  said  Mrs.  Bylands,  a  little  uneasy. 
^  When  Mr.  Rylands  comes  you  can  arrange 
it  between  you.     Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

«^  In  the  kitchen." 

^  The  kitchen  I "  echoed  Mrs.  Byknds. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,  I  showed  him  into  the  par- 
lor, but  he  kinder  shivered  his  shouldem, 
and  redEoned  ez  how  he'd  go  inter  the 
kitchen.  Ye  see,  ma'am,  he  was  all  wet, 
aiad  his  sUny  big  boots  was  sk^py.    Bat  ha 
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ain't  one  o'  the  stadk-np  kind,  and  he's 
wilUn'  to  make  bisself  comf  ble  before  the 
kitchen  stove." 

^^Well,  then,  he  don't  want  me,"  said 
Mnu  Bylands,  with  a  relieved  voice. 

^^  Yes  'm,"  said  Jane,  apparently  equally 
relieved.  ^*  Only,  I  thought  I  'd  just  tell 
you." 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  crossing  the  upper 
hall,  Mrs.  Bylands  heard  Jane's  voice  from 
the  kitchen  raised  in  rustic  laughter.  Had 
she  been  satirically  inclined,  she  might  have 
understood  Jane's  willingness  to  relieve  her 
mistress  of  the  duty  of  entertaining  the 
stranger;  had  she  be^i  philosophical,  she 
might  have  considered  the  girl's  dreaty, 
monotonous  life  at  the  rancho,  and  made 
allowance  for  her  joy  at  this  rare  interrup- 
tion of  it.  But  I  fear  that  Mrs.  Bylands 
was  neither  satirical  nor  philosophical,  and 
presently,  when  Jane  reentered,  with  color 
in  her  alkaline  face,  and  light  in  her  huckle- 
berry eyes,  and  said  she  was  going  over  to 
the  cattle-sheds  in  the  ^^  far  pasture,"  to  see 
if  the  hired  man  did  n't  know  of  some  horse 
that  could  be  got  for  the  stranger,  Mrs.  By- 
lands  felt  a  little  bitterness  in  the  thought 
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that  the  girl  would  have  acaroely  Toliinteeied 
to  go  all  that  distance  in  the  rain  for  her. 
Yet,  in  a  few  moments  she  forgot  all  about 
it,  and  even  the  presence  of  her  gaest  in  the 
Boose,  and  in  one  of  her  fitful  abstracted 
employments  passed  through  the  dining-room 
into  the  kitchen,  and  had  opened  the  door 
with  an  ^Oh,  Janel"  before  she  remen^ 
bered  her  absence. 

The  kitchen,  lit  by  a  single  candle,  cooll 
be  only  pardy  seen  by  her  as  she  stood  with 
her  hand  on  the  lock,  although  she  herself 
was  plainly  visible.  There  was  a  pause,  and 
then  a  quiet,  self-possessed,  yet  amused, 
voice  answered :  — 

^My  name  is  n't  Jane,  and  if  you  're  the 
lady  of  the  house,  I  reckon  yours  wasn't 
dways  Bylands." 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  Mrs.  Bylands 
threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  as  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  speaker — her  unknown  guest 
—  she  recoiled  with  a  little  ciy ,  and  a  white, 
startled  face.  Yet  the  stranger  was  young 
and  handsome,  dressed  with  a  scrupulous- 
ness and  elegance  which  even  the  stress  of 
travel  had  not  deranged,  and  he  was  looking 
at  her  with  a  smile  of  recognition, 
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with  tiiat  €arel688  andoeiiy  and  self-posses* 
sion  wldoh  seemed  to  be  the  characteristie 
of  his  face. 

^^  Jack  HamlinI "  she  gasped. 

**  That 's  me,  all  the  time,''  he  lesponded 
easily,  ^  and  y(m  We  Kell  Montgomery  I " 

^  How  did  you  know  I  was  here?  Who 
told  you? "  she  said  impetuously. 

*^  Nobody  I  never  was  so  suiprised  in  my 
life  I  When  yon  <^ned  that  door  just 
now  yon  might  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather."  Yet  he  spoke  lazily,  with  aa 
amnsed  face,  and  looked  at  her  withoot 
changing  his  position. 

^^  But  you  mi^d^  have  known  MmetMngt 
It  was  no  mere  accident,"  she  went  on 
▼ehemently,  glancing  around  the  room. 

^^  That 's  where  you  slip  up,  Nell,"  said 
Hamlin  imperturbably.  ^^It  vHis  an  acci- 
dent and  a  bad  one.  My  horse  lamed  him- 
self coming  down  the  grade.  I  sighted  the 
nearest  shanty,  where  I  thought  I  might  get 
another  horse.  It  happened  to  be  this." 
For  the  first  time  he  changed  his  attitude, 
and  leaned  back  contemplatively  in  his 
chair. 

She  came  towards  him  quickly.    *^  Ton 
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didn't  nm  to  lie.  Jack,'*  she  said  lientat* 

ingly. 

^  CSonldn't  afford  it  ininj  bnameBS, — and 
ean't  now,"  said  Jack  cheexfuUy.  ^^But,'' 
lie  added  enrioiusly,  as  if  recognizing  some- 
tiling  in  Us  companion's  agitation,  and  lift- 
ing his  brown  lashes  to  her,  the  window,  and 
the  C6iluig,'«tdiat 'sail  this  about?  What's 
yonr  little  game  here  ?  " 

^I'm  married,"  she  said,  with  nervooB 
intensity,  —  ^married,  and  this  is  nxjr  hus- 
band's house  I " 

^Not  married  straight  oat  I  —  regnlarly 
fixed?" 

^  Yes,"  she  said  hnrriedly. 

^  One  of  the  boys?  IXm't  remember  any 
Bylands.  Spelter  used  to  be  very  sweet  on 
yon,  —  but  Spelter  mightn't  have  been  his 
real  name  ?  " 

^^None  of  our  lot!  No  one  you  ever 
knew;  a  —  a  straight  out,  square  man," 
she  said  quickly. 

^  I  say,  Nell,  look  here !  You  ought  to 
have  shown  up  your  cards  without  even  a 
calL  You  ought  to  have  told  him  that  you 
danced  at  the  Casino." 

**Idid." 
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^  Before  he  aaked  yoa  to  many  him  ?  " 

**  Before/' 

JadL  got  up  from  his  ehair,  pat  hk  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  looked  at  her  curiously. 
This  Nell  Montgomery,  this  mtudo-hall 
^  dance  and  song  girV'  this  girl  of  whom  so 
much  had  been  said  and  so  little  proved  t 
Well,  this  was  becoming  interesting. 

<^You  don't  imderstand,"  she  said,  with 
nervous  fererishness ;  ^^  you  remember  after 
that  row  I  had  with  Jim,  that  night  the 
manager  gave  us  a  supper,  —  when  he  treated 
me  like  a  dog  ?  " 

^*  He  did  that,"  interrupted  Jack. 

*^  I  felt  fit  for  anything,"  she  said,  with  a 
half-hysterical  laugh,  that  seemed  voiced, 
however,  to  check  some  slumbering  memory. 
*^  I  'd  have  cut  my  throat  or  his,  it  did  n't 
matter  which  "  — 

*^  It  mattered  something  to  us,  Nell,"  put 
in  Jack  again,  with  polite  parenthesis; 
*^  don't  leave  us  out  in  the  cold." 

^  I  started  from  'Frisco  that  night  on  the 
boat  ready  to  fling  myself  into  anything — 
or  the  river  I "  she  went  on  hurriedly. 
«« There  wasamaninthe  cabin  whonoticed 
me,  and  began  to  hang  around.    I  thought 
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he  knew  wbo  I  was, — had  seen  me  cm  iha 
posten ;  and  as  I  did  n't  feel  like  f oolin',  I 
told  him  so.  But  he  was  n't  that  kind*  He 
said  he  saw  I  was  in  trouble  and  wanted  me 
to  ten  him  alL" 

Mr.  Hamlin  regarded  her  eheerfollj. 
«( And  you  told  him,"  he  said,  *^  how  you  had 
once  ran  away  from  yonr  childhood's  happy 
home  to  go  on  the  stage  I  How  yon  always 
regretted  it,  and  would  have  gone  baek  but 
that  the  doors  were  shut  forever  against  yonl 
How  yon  longed  to  leave,  bat  the  widted 
men  and  women  aroond  you  always  "  —— 

^  I  did  n't  I "  she  barst  oat,  with  sadden 
passion;  ^yoa  know  I  didn't.  I  told  him 
eyerything:  who  I  was,  what  I  had  donOt 
what  I  ezpeoted  to  do  again.  I  pointed 
oot  the  men — who  were  sitting  there,  whis- 
pering and  grinning  at  as,  as  if  they  were  in 
the  front  row  of  the  theatre  —  and  said  I 
knew  them  all,  and  they  knew  me.  I  never 
spared  myself  a  thing.  I  said  what  people 
said  of  me,  and  did  n't  even  care  to  say  it 
was  n't  trae  I " 

^Oh,  come  I"  protested  Jack,  in  per- 
fanotory  politeness. 

^He  said  he  liked  me  for  telling  the 
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troth,  and  not  beihg  aediaiiied  to  do  it  I  Ho 
said  the  sin  was  in  the  false  shame  and  the 
hypocrisy ;  for  that's  the  sort  of  man  he  is, 
you  see,  and  that 's  like  him  always  I  He 
asked  if  I  would  many  him  —  out  of  hand 
—  and  do  my  best  to  be  his  lawful  wife. 
He  said  he  wanted  me  to  think  it  over  and 
deep  on  it,  and  to^nonow  he  would  come 
and  see  me  for  an  answer.  I  slipped  off  the 
boat  at  'Erisoo,  and  went  alone  to  a  hotel 
where  I  was  n't  known.  In  the  morning  I 
didn't  know  whether  he  'd  keep  his  word  or 
I'd  keep  mine.  But  he  camel  He  said 
he  ^d  marry  me  that  very  day,  and  takA  me 
to  his  &rm  in  Santa  Clara.  I  agreed.  I 
thought  it  would  take  me  out  of  eyerybody'a 
knowledge,  and  they  'd  think  me  dead  I  We 
were  married  that  day,  before  a  regular 
dergyman.  I  was  married  under  my  own 
name," — she  stopped  and  looked  at  Jaok, 
with  a  hysterical  laugh,  *^*^  but  he  made  me 
write  underneath  it,  ^  known  as  Nell  Moni>* 
gomery ; '  for  he  said  he  was  n't  ashamed  of 
it,  nor  should  I  be." 

M  Does  he  wear  long  haii^  and  stick  straws 
in  it?"  said  Hamlin  gravely.  ^^Does  hk 
*hear  voioes '  and  have  *  Tisians '  ?  " 
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'^He's  a  shrewd)  sensible,  baird-working 
man,  —  no  more  mad  tkan  yon  axe,  nor  ^ 
mad  as  /was  the  day  I  majrried  him.  He 's 
lived  up  to  everything  he 's  said."  She 
■topped,  hesitated  in  her  quick,  nervous 
speech;  her  lip  quivered  slightly,  but  she 
recalled  herself,  and  looking  imploringly, 
yet  hopelessly,  at  Jack,  gaq>ed,  ^^  And  that 's 
what 's  tiie  matter  I  " 

Jack  fixed  his  eyes  keenly  upon  her. 
•*  And  you  ?  "  he  said  curtly. 

^^  I  ?  "  she  repeated  wonderingly. 

^^Yes,  what  have  you  done?"  he  said, 
with  sudden  sharpness. 

The  wonder  was  so  apparent  in  her  eyes 
that  his  keen  glance  softened.  ^'  Why," 
she  said  bewilderingly,  ^^I  have  been  hid 
dog,  his  slave,  —  as  far  as  he  would  let  me. 
I  have  done  everything;  I  have  not  been 
out  of  the  house  until  he  almost  drove  me 
out.  I  have  never  wanted  to  go  anywhere 
or  see  any  one  ;  but  he  has  alwajrs  insisted 
upon  it.  I  would  have  been  willing  to  slave 
here,  day  and  night,  and  have  been  happy. 
But  he  said  I  must  not  seem  to  be  ashamed 
of  my  past,  when  he  is  not.  I  would  have 
worn  common  homespun  clothes  and  called 
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frocks,  and  been  glad  of  it,  bat  be  insiatB 
upon  my  wearing  my  best  things,  eren  my 
theatre  things ;  and  as  he  can't  afford  to 
bay  more,  I  wear  these  things  I  had.  I 
know  they  look  beastly  here,  and  that  I'm  % 
laaghing-stock,  and  when  I  go  oat  I  wear 
almost  anything  to  try  and  hide  them ;  bat,'* 
her  lip  quivered  dangerously  again,  *^he 
wants  me  to  do  it,  and  it  pleases  him." 

Jack  looked  down.  After  a  pause  he  lifted 
his  lashes  towards  her  draggled  skirt,  and 
said  in  an  easier,  conversational  tone,  ^  Yes  I 
I  thought  I  knew  that  dress,  /gave  it  to 
you  for  that  walking  scene  in  *High  Life,* 
didn't  I?" 

^^  No,"  she  said  qaickly,  ^^  it  was  the  blue 
one  with  silver  trimming,  —  don't  you  re- 
member ?  I  tried  to  turn  it  the  first  year  I 
was  married,  but  it  never  looked  the  same." 

^*It  was  sweetly  pretty,"  said  Jack  en* 
couragingly,  *^  and  with  that  blue  hat  lined 
with  silver,  it  was  just  fetching  I  Somehow 
I  don't  quite  remember  this  one,"  and  he 
looked  at  it  critically. 

*^  I  had  it  at  the  races  in  '68,  and  that 
supper  Judge  Boompointer  gave  us  at  'Frisco 
where  Colonel  fish  upset  the  table  trying  to 
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get  at  Jim.  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  laugh,  ^it's  got  the  stains  of  the 
diampagne  on  it  yet ;  it  never  would  come 
off.  Seel"  and  she  held  the  candle  with 
great  animation  to  the  fareadthof  silk  before 
her. 

^And  there's  more  of  it  on  the  sleeve," 
said  Jack;  f«is n't  there?" 

Mrs.  Bylands  looked  repioaohfolly  at 
Jaek. 

^  That  is  n't  champagne ;  don't  yon  know 
what  it  is?" 

"Nol" 

^It's  blood,"  she  said  gravely;  <<when 
that  Mexican  ent  poor  Ned  so  bad,  —  don't 
yon  remember  ?  I  held  his  head  upon  my 
aim  while  yon  bandaged  him."  She  heaved 
a  litde  sigh,  and  then  added,  with  a  fiiint 
langh,  ^That's  the  worst  thing  about  the 
clothes  of  a  girl  in  the  profession,  they  get 
spoiled  or  stained  before  they  wear  out." 

This  large  truth  did  not  seem  to  impress 
Mr.  Hamlin.  ^  Why  did  you  leave  Santa 
Clara?"  he  said  abruptfy,  in  his  previous 
critical  tone. 

^  Because  of  the  folks  there.  They  were 
standoflSsb  and  ugly.    You  see.  Josh  " — 
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"Who?" 

"  Josh  Sylands  I — Mm  !  He  told  eyeiy- 
body  who  I  was,  even  those  who  had  never 
seen  me  in  the  bills,  — how  good  I  was  to 
marry  him*  how  he  had  &ith  in  me  and 
was  n't  ashamed, — until  they  did  n't  believe 
we  were  married  at  aU.  So  they  looked 
another  way  when  they  met  ns,  and  did  n't 
eall.  And  all  the  while  I  was  glad  they 
didn't,  but  he  wouldn't  believe  it,  and 
allowed  I  wsa  pining  on  account  of  it." 

"  And  were  you  ?  " 

"  I  swear  to  God,  Jack,  I  'd  have  been 
content,  and  more,  to  have  been  just  there 
with  him,  seein'  nobody,  letting  every  one 
beUeve  I  was  dead  and  gone,  but  he  said  it 
was  wrong,  and  weak  I  Maybe  it  was,"  she 
added,  with  a  shy,  interrogating  look  at 
Jack,  of  which,  however,  he  took  no  notice^ 
"  Then  when  he  found  they  would  n't  call, 
what  do  you  think  he  did?  " 

"Beat  you,  perhaps,"  suggested  Jack 
oheerfuUy. 

"  He  never  did  a  thing  to  me  that  was  n't 
straight  out,  square,  and  kind,"  she  said, 
half  indignantly,  half  bopelessiy.  "He 
thought  if  his  kind  of  people  would  n't  see 
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me,  I  ndght  like  to  see  my  own  Bort  So 
without  saying  anything  to  me,  he  hrooght 
down,  of  all  things  I  Tinkie  Cfliffofd,  she 
that  used  to  dance  in  the  cheap  yariety 
shows  at  'Frisco,  and  her  particular  friend. 
Captain  Sykes.  It  would  haye  just  killed 
you,  Jaok,'^  she  said,  with  a  sudden  hysterio 
burst  of  faiughter,  ^*  to  have  se«i  Josh,  in  his 
square,  straight-out  way;  trying  to  be  mTil 
and  help  things  along.  But,*'  she  went  on, 
as  suddenly  relapsing  into  her  former  atti> 
tude  of  worried  appeal,  ^*  I  could  n't  stand 
tt,  and  when  she  got  to  talking  free  and 
easy  before  Josh,  and  Captain  Sykes  to  guz^ 
ding  champagne,  she  and  me  had  a  row« 
She  allowed  I  was  putting  on  airs,  and  I 
made  her  walk,  in  spite  of  Josh." 

*^  And  Josh  seemed  to  like  it,"  said  Ham- 
lin carelessly.     ^  Has  he  seen  her  since  ?  " 

**  No ;  I  redkon  he 's  cured  of  asking  that 
kmd  of  company  for  me.  And  then  we 
came  here.  But  I  persuaded  him  not  Up 
begin  by  going  round  telling  pe(^e  who  I 
was,  —  as  he  did  the  last  time^  —  but  to 
leave  it  to  folks  to  find  out  if  they  wanted 
to,  and  he  gave  in.  Then  he  let  me  fix  up 
this  house  and  furnish  it  my  own  way,  and 
Idid\" 
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**Do  you  mean  to  aay  that  you  fixed  up 
that  family  vault  of  a  sitting-room?''  said 
Jack,  in  honor. 

^  Yes,  I  didn't  want  any  fancy  furniture 
or  looking-glasses,  and  such  like,  to  attract 
folks,  nor  anything  to  look  like  the  old 
times.  I  don't  think  any  of  the  boys  would 
care  to  come  here.  And  I  got  rid  of  a  lot  of 
sporting  travelers,  ^  wild-cat '  managers,  and 
that  kind  of  tramp  in  this  way.  But  *'  -— 
She  hesitated,  and  her  face  fell  again. 

'' But  what?  "  said  Jack. 

^^  I  don't  think  that  Josh  likes  it  either. 
He  brought  home  the  other  day  *My 
Johnny  is  a  Shoemakiyure,'  and  wanted  me 
to  try  it  on  the  organ.  But  it  reminded  me 
how  we  used  to  get  just  sick  of  singing  it 
on  and  o£E  the  boards,  and  I  could  n't  touch 
it.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  circus  that 
was  touring  over  at  the  cross  roads,  but  it 
was  the  old  Slanigin's  circus,  you  know,  the 
one  Gussie  Biggs  used  to  ride  in,  with  its 
old  down  and  its  old  ringmaster  and  the  old 
*  wheezes,'  and  I  chucked  it." 

^  Look  here,"  said  Jack,  rising  and  sur- 
veying Mrs.  Bylands  critically.  **  If  you 
go  on  at  this  gait,  I  '11  tell  you  what  that 
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maa  of  yomrs  will  do*  Ha  '11  bolt  with  some 
of  yoar  old  friencbf 

^10  tunied  &  qnidi:,  aoaied  &oe  upon  him 
for  aa  inBtont,  But  cmly  for  an  instant. 
Her  hTBteric  Utile  langh  retnzned  at  onee^ 
followed  by  h»  weaiy,  worried  lo<^  **No, 
Jaok,  you  don't  know  him!  If  it  was  only 
that!  He  oares  only  for  me  in  his  own 
way,  —  and,"  she  stammered  as  she  went 
on,  ^^  I  've  no  luck  in  making  him  haj^y." 

She  stopped.  The  wind  shook  the  house 
and  fired  a  volley  of  rain  against  the  win- 
dows. She  took  advantage  of  it  to  draw 
a  torn  laee^dged  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket  behind,  and  keeping  the  tail  of  her 
eyes  in  a  frightened  fashion  on  Jack,  applied 
the  handkerchief  furtively,  first  to  her  nose, 
and  then  to  her  eyes. 

^  Don't  do  that,"  said  Jack  fastidiously, 
*^it's  wet  enough  outside."  NeverthelesSi 
he  stood  up  and  gazed  at  her. 

"  Well,"  he  began. 

She  timidly  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  took 
a  seat  on  the  kitchen  table,  looking  up  wist- 
fully into  his  eyes. 

^^WeU,"  resumed  Jack  argumentatively, 
^  if  he  won't  *  chuck '  you,  why  don't  you 
'  chuck '  him  ?  " 
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She  turned  quite  white,  and  suddenly 
dropped  her  eyes.  ^*  Yes,"  she  said,  ahnost 
inaudibly,  ^  lots  of  girk  would  do  that*" 

^  I  don't  mean  go  baok  to  your  old  life," 
continued  Jack.  *<I  reckon  you've  had 
enough  of  that.  But  get  into  some  busi- 
ness, you  know,  like  other  women.  A  bon- 
net shop,  or  a  candy  shop  for  children,  see  ? 
I  'U  help  start  you.  I  've  got  a  couple  of 
hundred,  if  not  in  my  own  pocket  in  some- 
body's else,  just  burning  to  be  usedl  And 
then  you  can  look  about  you ;  and  perhaps 
some  square  business  man  will  turn  up  and 
you  can  marry  him.  You  know  you  can't 
live  this  way,  nohow.  It 's  killing  you ;  it 
ain't  fair  on  you,  nor  on  Rylands  either." 

"  No,"  she  said  quickly,  "  it  ain't  fair  on 
him.  I  know  it,  I  know  it  isn't,  I  know 
it  isn't,"  she  repeated,  *^only" —  She 
stopped. 

^^  Only  what?"  said  Jack  impatiently. 

She  did  not  speak.  After  a  pause  she 
picked  up  the  rolling-pin  from  the  table  and 
began  absently  rolling  it  down  her  lap  to 
her  knee,  as  if  pressing  out  the  stained  silk 
skirt.  ^^  Only,"  she  stammered,  slowly  roll- 
ing the  pin  handles  in  her  open  palms,  ^  I 
•—  I  can't  leave  Josh." 
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*•  Why  can't  you  ?  **  said  Jad:  quickly. 

^Because  —  because  —  I/'  she  w^it  on, 
mth  a  quivering  lip,  working  the  ro]ling-pin 
heavfly  down  her  knee  as  if  ahe  were  crush, 
ing  her  answer  out  of  it,  —  ^because  —  I 
—  love  him ! " 

There  was  a  pause,  a  dash  of  rain  against 
the  window,  and  another  dash  from  her  eyes 
upon  her  hands,  the  rolling-pin,  and  the 
skirts  she  had  gathered  up  hastily,  as  she 
cried,  **  O  Jack !  Jack  I  I  never  loved  any- 
body like  him!  I  never  knew  what  love 
was  I  I  never  knew  a  man  like  him  before  I 
There  never  was  one  before ! " 

To  this  large,  comprehensive,  and  pas- 
sionate  statement  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  made 
no  reply.  An  audacity  so  supreme  had 
conquered  Ins.  He  walked  to  the  wmdow, 
looked  out  upon  the  dark,  rain-filmed  pane 
that,  however,  reflected  no  equal  change  in 
his  own  dark  eyes,  and  then  returned  and 
walked  round  the  kitchen  table.  When 
he  was  at  her  back,  without  looking  at  her, 
he  reached  out  his  hand,  took  her  passive 
one  that  lay  on  the  table  in  his,  grasped  it 
heartily  for  a  single  moment,  laid  it  gently 
down,  and  returned  around  the  table,  where 
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he  again  ooafronted  her  eheerfully  fisee  to 
face. 

''Youll  make  the  riiHe  yet,''  he  said 
quietly.  ^^Just  now  I  don't  see  what  1 
could  do,  or  wliere  I  oonld  chip  in  your  little 
game ;  but  if  I  do^  or  you  do,  count  me  in 
and  let  me  know.  You  know  where  to 
write,  —  my  old  addresft  at  Sacramento." 
He  walked  to  the  comer,  took  up  his  atiU 
wet  scrape,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and 
picked  up  his  broad-brimmed  riding*hat. 

«^ You 're  not  gwig.  Jack?"  she  saicl 
hesitatingly,  as  she  rubbed  her  wet  ^es  into 
a  consciousness  of  his  movements.  ^^  You  '11 
wait  to  see  him?    He'll  be  here  in  an 

hour*" 

^*I'ye  been  here  too  kmg  already,"  said 
Jack.  ^^And  the  lass  you  isay  about  vof 
calling,  even  accidentally,  the  heitmr.  Ko* 
body  will  bdieve  it,  —  you  did  n't  yourself. 
Id  fact,  unless  you  see  how  I  can  help  you, 
the  sooner  you  consider  us  all  dead  and 
buried^  the  sooner  your  luck  will  change^ 
Tell  your  girl  I  've  found  my  own  horse  m 
much  better  that  I  have  pushed  on  with 
him,  and  give  her  that." 

He  threw  a  gold  coin  on  the  table. 
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^^  But  your  horse  k  still  lame,*'  she  Baid 
wonderingly.  **What  will  jom  do  in  this 
Btorm?" 

«^Get  into  tiie  oovdr  of  ^b»  nest  wood 
and  camp  out.     t  'ye  done  it  bef oi^" 

«« Bat,  Jade  I " 

He  suddenly  made  a  slight  gestave  of 
warning.  Hid  qui  A  ^ttf  had  etuight  the 
approach  of  footsteps  along  the  wet  geavel 
outside.  A  misidiietoos  light  slid  into  his 
dark  eyes  as  he  oooUy  moved  baekward  to 
the  door  and,  holding  it  ^pea,  eaid,  m  a  re- 
markably dear  and  distjnet  voioe : — 

^Yes,  as  you  say,  sodetf  is  beocmiing 
reiy  mixed  and  frivolous  everywhere,  and 
you'd  searoely  know  San  Franoiseo  now. 
So  delighted,  however,  to  have  made  your 
acquaintance,  and  regret  my  business  pre« 
vents  my  waiting  to  see  your  good  husband. 
So  odd  that  I  should  have  known  your  Aunt 
Jemima!  But,  ae  you  say,  the  world  is 
very  small,  after  all.  I  shall  tell  the  Dea- 
con how  well  you  are  looking,  —  in  spite  of 
the  kitchen  smoke  in  your  eyes.  Good-by  I 
A  thousand  thanks  for  your  hospitality." 

And  Jack,  bowing  pnrfoundly  to  ib» 
ground,  backed  out  upon  Jane,  the  hixe^ 
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man,  and  the  expressman,  txeading,  I  grieve 
to  say,  with  some  deliberation  upon  the  toes 
of  the  two  latter,  in  order,  possibly,  that 
in  their  momentary  pain  and  disoomposore 
they  might  not  scan  too  closely  the  face  of 
this  ingenious  gentleman,  as  he  melted  into 
the  night  and  the  storm. 

Jane  entered,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her 

"Here's  your  eiyresaman,  —  ef  you're 
wantin*  him  now.^ 

Mrs.  Bylands  was  too  preoccupied  to 
notice  her  handmaiden's  significant  empha^ 
sis,  as  she  indicated  a  fresh-looking,  bashful 
young  fellow,  whose  confusion  was  evidently 
heightened  by  the  unexpected  egress  of  Mr. 
Hamlin,  and  the  point-blank  presence  of  the 
handsome  Mrs.  Bylands. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Bylands 
quickly.  "So  kind  of  him  to  oblige  us. 
Grive  him  the  order,  Jane,  please." 

She  turned  to  escape  from  the  kitchen 
and  these  new  intruders,  when  her  eye  fell 
upon  the  coin  left  by  Mr.  Hamlin.  "  The 
gentleman  wished  you  to  take  that  for  your 
trouble,  Jane,"  she  said  hastily,  pointing  to 
it,  and  passed  out. 
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Jane  cast  a  withering  look  after  her  re* 
treating  skirts,  and  picking  the  coin  from 
the  table,  turned  to  the  hired  man.  ^^  Bun 
to  the  stable  after  that  dandified  young 
f eUer,  Dick,  and  hand  that  back  to  him. 
Ye  kin  say  that  Jane  Mackinnon  don't  run 
arrants  fur  money,  nor  play  gooseberry  to 
other  folks  fur  fun." 


PART  n 

Mb.  Joshqa  Rtlands  had,  according  to 
the  rocabulary  of  his  class,  *<  found  grace '' 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  while  still  in  the  spirit- 
ual state  of  ^<  original  sin  "  and  the  political 
one  of  Missouri.  He  had  not  indeed  found 
it  by  persistent  youthful  seeking  or  spiritual 
insight,  but  somewhat  violently  and  turbn- 
lently  at  a  camp-meeting.  A  village  boy, 
naturally  gentle  and  impressible,  with  an 
original  character,  —  limited,  however,  in 
education  and  experience,  —  he  had,  after 
his  first  rustic  debauch  with  some  vulgar 
companions,  faUen  upon  Ae  camp-meeting 
in  reckless  audacity;  and  instead  of  being 
handed  over  to  the  district  constable,  was 
taken  in  and  placed  upon  ^*the  anxiouB 
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bench,''  ^^rasfled  with,"  and  eshorted  by 
a  strong  reidvalist  preaeher,  ^*oonvioted  of 
Bin,"  and — oonyerted!  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  shame  of  a  public  arrest  and  legal  pun- 
ishment would  have  impressed  his  youthful 
spirit  as  much  as  did  this  spiritual  ezaminar 
tion  and  trial,  in  which  he  himself  became 
accuser.  Howbeit,  its  effect,  though  puni* 
tive,  was  also  exemphuy.  He  at  once  cast 
off  his  evil  companions ;  remaining  faithful 
to  his  conversion,  in  spite  of  their  later 
^backslidings."  When,  after  t&e  Western 
&shion,  the  time  came  for  him  to  forsake 
his  father's  farm  and  seek  a  new  «^  quarts 
section  "  on  some  more  remote  feoatiCT,  he 
carried  into  that  seduded,  lonely,  half* 
monkish  celibacy  of  pioneer  life — whidi 
has  been  the  foundation  of  so  mudh  strong 
Western  character  —  mare  than  die  usual 
religious  feeling.  At  once  industrious  and 
adventurous,  he  Ured  by  ^*  the  Word,"  as  he 
called  it,  and  Nature  as  he  knew  it, — tempted 
by  none  of  the  vices  or  sentiments  of  civiliza> 
tion.  When  he  finally  joined  the  Calif  oraian 
emigration,  it  was  not  as  a  gold-se^er,  but 
as  a  discoverer  of  new  agricultural  fields ;  if 
the  hardship  was  as  great  and  the  rewards 
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fewer,  lie  neyeithelesB  knew  that  lie  retained 
Lis  safer  isolation  and  independence  of  spirit. 
Vice  and  civilization  were  to  him  synony- 
mous terms;  it  was  the  natural  condition 
of  the  worldly  and  nnr^enerate.  Sndi  was 
the  man  who  chanoed  to  meet  ^^  Nell  Mont- 
gomery,  the  Pearl  of  the  Variety  Stage," 
on  the  Sacramento  boat,  in  one  of  his  f oroed 
irisits  to  civilization.  Without  knowing  her 
in  her  profession,  her  frank  exposition  of 
herself  did  not  startle  him;  he  recognized 
it,  accepted  it,  and  strove  to  conyert  it. 
And  as  long  as  this  daughter  of  Folly  for- 
sook her  evil  ways  for  him,  it  was  a  triumph 
in  which  ih«*e  was  no  shame,  and  might  be 
proclaimed  from  the  housetop.  When  his 
lieighbors  thought  differently,  and  avoided 
them,  he  saw  no  inocmsistency  in  bringing 
his  wife's  old  friends  to  divert  her:  she 
might  in  time  convert  them.  He  had  no 
more  fear  of  her  returning  to  their  ways 
than  he  had  of  himself  ^  backsliding."  Nar- 
row as  was  his  creeds  he  had  none  of  the 
harshness  nor  pessimism  of  the  bigot.  With 
the  keenest  self -scrutiny,  his  credulity  regard- 
ing others  was  touching. 

The  storm  was    still    raging  when    he 
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alighted  that  evening  from  the  up  coach  at 
the  trail  nearest  his  house.  Although  in- 
cumbered with  a  heavy  carpet-bag,  he  started 
resignedly  on  his  two-mile  tramp  without 
begrudging  the  neighborly  act  of  his  wife 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  horse.  It 
was  ^  like  her "  to  do  these  things  in  her 
good-humored  abstraction,  an  abstraction, 
however,  that  sometimes  worried  him,  from 
the  fear  that  it  indicated  some  unhappiness 
with  her  present  lot.  He  was  longing  to 
rejoin  her  after  his  absence  of  three  days, 
the  longest  time  they  had  been  separated 
since  their  marriage,  and  he  hurried  on  with 
a  certain  lover-like  excitement,  quite  new  to 
his  usually  calm  and  temperate  blood. 

Struggling  with  the  storm  and  darkness, 
but  always  with  the  happy  consciousness  oi 
drawing  nearer  to  her  in  that  struggle,  he 
labored  on,  finding  his  perilous  way  over 
the  indistinguishable  trail  by  certain  land- 
marks in  the  distance,  visible  only  to  his 
pioneer  eye.  That  heavier  shadow  to  the 
right  was  not  the  hilLdde,  but  the  slcpe  to 
the  distant  hill ;  that  low,  regular  line  im- 
mediately before  him  was  not  a  fence  or 
wall,  but  the  line  of  distant  gigantic  woods, 
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a  mile  from  Us  home.  Yet  as  lie  began 
to  descend  the  slope  towards  the  wood,  he 
stopped  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  There  was 
distinctly  a  light  in  it.  His  first  idea  was 
that  he  had  lost  the  trail  and  was  nearing 
the  .woodman  Mackinnon's  cabin.  But  a 
more  careful  scrutiny  revealed  to  him  that 
it  was  really  the  wood,  and  the  light  was  a 
camp-fire.  It  was  a  rough  night  for  camp* 
ing  out,  but  they  were  probably  some  be* 
lated  prospectors. 

When  he  had  reached  the  fringe  of  wood* 
land,  he  could  see  quite  plainly  that  the  fire 
was  built  beside  one  of  the  large  pines,  and 
that  the  little  encampment,  which  looked 
quite  comfortable  and  secluded  from  the 
storm-beaten  trail,  was  occupied  apparently 
by  a  single  figure.  By  the  good  glow  of  the 
leaping  fire,  that  figure  standing  erect  before 
it,  elegantly  shaped,  in  the  graceful  folds  of  a 
scrape,  looked  singularly  romantic  and  pic* 
turesque,  and  reminded  Joshua  Rylands  — 
whose  ideas  of  art  were  purely  reminiscent 
of  boyish  reading  —  of  some  picture  in  a 
novel.  The  heavy  black  columns  of  the 
pines,  glancing  out  of  the  concave  shadow, 
also  seemed  a  fitting  background  to  what 
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al%fated  Hiat  eveoing  from  tiie  up  coach  at 
die  trail  nearest  his  house.  Although  in- 
enmberedwiihaheaTyeaxpet^Mig,  he  staxted 
lesigiiedly  on  his  two-mile  tramp  -without 
b^gmdging  the  neighborly  act  of  his  wife 
wUeh  had  defuiTBd  him  of  his  harse.  It 
was  ^like  her^  to  do  these  things  in  her 
good-hnmored  ahstracticm,  an  ahstractian, 
however,  that  sometimes  wonied  him,  from 
the  fear  that  it  indicated  some  nnhappiness 
with  her  present  lot.  He  was  knging  to 
rejoin  her  after  his  absence  of  three  days, 
the  longest  time  they  had  been  separated 
since  their  marriage,  and  he  hurried  on  with 
a  certain  lover-lilce  ezdtement,  quite  new  to 
his  usnaQy  calm  and  temperate  blood. 

Stmgg^iing  with  the  steam  and  darkness, 
bat  always  with  die  happy  consdousness  of 
drawing  nearer  to  her  in  diat  struggle,  he 
labored  on,  finding  his  perilous  way  over 
the  indistinguifihable  trail  by  certain  land- 
marks in  the  dirtanne^  -visible  (mly  to  his 
jaoneer  eye.  That  heavier  shadow  to  the 
light  was  not  the  hiHwde,  but  the  dopt  to 
the  distant  hill ;  that  low,  regular  line  im- 
mediately before  him  was  not  a  fence  tst 
trail,  but  the  line  of  distant  gigantic  woods, 
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a  mile  from  his  home.  Yet  as  he  began 
to  descend  the  slope  towards  the  wood,  he 
stopped  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  There  was 
distinctly  a  light  in  it.  His  first  idea  was 
that  he  had  lost  the  trail  and  was  nearin;g 
the  woodman  Maddnnon's  cabin.  But  a 
more  careful  scrutiny  revealed  to  him  that 
it  was  really  the  wood,  and  the  light  was  a 
camp-fire.  It  was  a  rough  night  for  camp* 
ing  out,  but  they  were  probably  some  be* 
hited  prospectors. 

When  he  had  reached  the  fringe  of  wood* 
land,  he  could  see  quite  plainly  that  the  fire 
was  built  beside  one  of  the  large  pines,  and 
that  the  little  encampment,  which  looked 
quite  comfortable  and  secluded  from  the 
storm-beaten  trail,  was  occupied  apparently 
by  a  single  figure.  By  the  good  glow  of  the 
leaping  fire,  that  figure  standing  erect  before 
it,  elegantly  shaped,  in  the  graceful  folds  of  a 
serape,  looked  singularly  romantic  and  pic* 
turesque,  and  reminded  Joshua  Bylands-^ 
whose  ideas  of  art  were  purely  reminiscent 
of  boyish  reading  —  of  some  picture  in  a 
noveL  The  heavy  black  columns  of  the 
pines,  glancing  out  of  the  concave  shadow, 
also  seemed  a  fitting  background  to  what 
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migkt  have  beea  a  geene  in  a  play*  So 
strongly  was  he  impressed  by  it  that  but 
lor  his  anxiety  to  reaoh  his  home,  still  a 
mile  distant,  and  the  f  aet  that  he  was  already 
late,  he  would  have  penetrated  the  wood  and 
the  sedusion  of  the  stranger  with  an  offer 
of  hoapitaliiy  for  the  night.  The  man,  how- 
ever, was  evidently  capable  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  and  the  outline  of  a  tethered  horse 
was  faintly  visible  under  another  tree.  It 
might  be  a  surveyor  or  engineer,  —  the  only 
men  of  a  better  class  who  were  itinerant. 

But  another  and  even  greater  surprise 
greeted  him  as  he  toiled  up  the  ro(^  slope 
towards  his  farmhouse*  The  windows  of 
the  sitting-room,  which  were  usu&Uy  Uank 
and  black  by  night,  were  glittering  with 
un&miliar  light.  Like  mtoat  farmers,  he 
seldom  used  the  rocmi  except  for  formal 
company,  his  wife  usually  avoiding  it,  and 
even  he  himself  now  preferred  the  dining* 
room  or  the  kitchen.  Hia  first  suggestion 
that  his  wife  had  visitors  gave  him  a  sense 
of  pleasure  on  her  account,  mingled,  how- 
ever, with  a  slight  uneasiness  of  his  own 
which  he  could  not  account  for.  More  than 
that,  as  he  approached  nearer  he  could  hear 
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the  swell  of  tiie  oiagan  above  the  loar  of  the 
flwaying  pines,  and  the  eadei&oeB  were  not  of 
a  devotional  character.  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  as  he  had  hesitated  at  ihe  fire  m 
the  w<N>ds ;  yet  it  was  surely  his  own  house  I 
He  hurried  to  the  door,  opened  it ;  not  only 
the  l^ht  id  the  sitting-rooon  strttuned  into 
the  hall,  but  the.  ruddi^  glow  of  an  actual 
fire  in  the  disused  grate  I  The  familiar  dark 
furniture  had  been  rearranged  to  oatch  soma 
of  the  glow  and  relieve  its  sombreness.  And 
his  wife,  rising  from  the.musio-stool,  was  the 
room's  only  occupant ! 

Mrs.  Kylands  gazed  anxiously  and  timidly 
at  her  husband's  astonished  face,  as  he  threw 
off  his  waterproof  and  laid  down  bis  car* 
pet-bag.  Her  own  face  was  a  little  flurried 
with  excitement,  and  his,  half  hidd^i  in  his 
tawny  beard,  and,  possibly  owing  to  his  self* 
introspective  nature,  never  spontaneously 
sympathetic,  still  expressed  only  wonder  I 
Mrs.  Bylands  was  a  little  frightened.  It 
is  sometimes  dangerous  to  meddle  with  a 
man's  haUts,  even  when  he  has  grown  weary 
of  them. 

^^  I  thought,"  she  began  hesitatingly,  ^*  that 
it  would  be  more  cheei'ful  for  you  in  herOy 
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this  stormy  evening.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  put  yonr  wet  things  to  dry  in  the 
kitchen,  and  we  could  sit  here  together,  after 
supper,  alone." 

I  am  afraid  that  Mrs.  Bylands  did  not 
ofEer  all  her  thoughts.  Ever  since  Mr. 
Hamlin's  departure  she  had  been  uneasy  and 
excited,  sometimes  falling  into  fits  of  dejec- 
tion, and  again  lighting  up  into  hysterical 

wardrobe,  and  then  with  a  sudden  impulse 
rushing  downstairs  again  to  give  orders  for 
her  husband's  supper,  and  to  make  the 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  sitting-room 
already  noted.  Only  a  few  moments  before 
he  arrived,  she  had  covertly  brought  down. 
a  piece  of  music,  and  put  aside  the  hymn- 
books,  and  taken,  with  a  little  laugh,  a  pack 
of  cards  from  her  pocket,  which  she  placed 
behind  the  already  dismantled  vase  on  the 
chimney. 

**  I  reckoned  you  had  company,  Ellen,"  he 
said  gravely,  kissing  her. 

^  No,"  she  said  quickly.  '« That  is,"  she 
stopped  with  a  sudden  surge  of  color  in  her 
face  that  startled  her,  ^^  there  was  —  a  man 
—  here,  in  the  kitchen  —  who  had  a  lame 
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horse,  and  who  wanted  to  get  a  fresh  one. 
But  he  went  away  an  hour  ago.  And  he 
was  n't  in  this  room — at  least,  after  it  was 
fixed  up.     So  I  've  had  no  company.'' 

She  felt  herself  a^ain  blushing  at  having 
blushed,  and  a  little  terrified.  There  was  no 
reason  for  it.  But  for  Jack's  warning,  she 
would  have  been  quite  ready  to  tell  her  hus- 
band alL  She  had  never  blushed  before 
him  over  her  past  life ;  why  she  should  now 
Uush  over  seeing  Jack,  of  all  people  I  made 
her  utter  a  little  hysterical  laugh.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  experienced  little  woman 
took  it  for  granted  that  her  husband  knew 
that  if  Jack  or  any  man  had  been  there  as 
a  clandestine  lover,  she  would  not  have 
blushed  at  all.  Yet  with  all  her  experi- 
ence, she  did  not  know  that  she  had  blushed 
simply  because  it  was  to  Jack  that  she  had 
confessed  that  she  loved  the  man  before  her. 
Her  husband  noted  the  blush  as  part  of  her 
general  excitement.  He  permitted  her  to 
drag  him  into  the  room  and  seat  him  before 
the  hearth,  where  she  sank  down  on  one 
knee  to  pull  off  his  heavy  rubber  boots. 
But  he  waved  her  aside  at  this,  pulled  them 
off  with  his  own  hands,  and  let  her  take 
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them  to  the  kitchen  and  bring  back  his 
slippers.  By  this  time  a  smile  had  lighted 
up  his  hard  face.  The  room  was  certainly 
more  comfortable  and  cheer! td.  Still  he 
was  a  little  worried ;  was  there  not  in  these 
changes  a  falling  away  from  tiie  grace  of 
self-abn^^tion  which  she  had  so  seduloasly 
practiced? 

When  sapper  was  serred  by  Jane,  in  the 
dull  dining-room,  Mr.  Rylands,  had  he  not 
been  more  engaged  in  these  laAe  domestic 
changes,  mi^t  have  noticed  tibat  the  Mis- 
souri girl  waited  upon  him  with  a  certain 
commiserating  air  that  was  remarkalde  by 
its  contrast  with  the  frigid  ceremonious 
politeness  with  which  she  attended  her  mis- 
tress. It  had  not  escaped  Mrs.  Bylands, 
howerer,  who  ever  since  Jack's  abrupt  de^ 
parture  had  noticed  this  change  in  the  girl's 
demeanor  to  herself,  and  with  a  woman's 
intuitive  insight  of  another  woman,  had  fath- 
omed it.  The  comfortable  tlite^iete  with 
Jack,  which  Jane  had  looked  forward  to, 
Mrs.  Rylands  had  anticipated  herself,  and 
then  sent  him  off  I  When  Joshua  thanked 
his  wife  for  remembering  the  pepper-sauce, 
and  Mrs.  Rylands  pathetically  admitted  her 
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f orgetfulficess,  the  head-tosB  yA&sh.  Jane  gave 
as  she  1^  the  room  was  too  marked  to  be 
overlooked  by  him.  Mrs.  Bylands  gave  a 
hyBterical  little  laugh.  ^  1  akn  afraid  Jane 
does  n't  like  my  sending  away  the  express- 
mati  just  after  I  had  abo  dismissed  the 
stranger  whom  she  had  taken  &  fancy  to, 
and  left  her  without  ooiii|miiy/*  tSenb  <said 
nnmsely. 

Mr.  Bylands  did  hot  laugh.  ^  I  reckon,^ 
he  returned  slowly,  ^^that  Jane  must  feel 
kinder  lonely ;  she  bears  all  the  burden  of 
our  bein'  outer  tiie  world,  without  any  of  ou]^ 
glory  in  the  cause  of  it.'' 

Nevertheless,  when  supper  was  over,  and 
tiie  pair  were  seated  in  the  sitting-room 
before  the  fire,  this  episode  was  forgotten. 
Mrs.  Rylands  produced  her  husband's  pipe 
and  tobacco-pouch.  He  looked  around  the 
formal  walls  and  hesitated.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  smoking  in  the  kitehen. 

"Why  not  here?"  said  Mrs.  Bylands, 
with  a  sudden  little  note  of  decision.  ^^  Why 
should  we  keep  this  room  only  for  company 
that  don't  come  ?     I  call  it  silly." 

This  struck  Mr.  Bylands  as  logical.  Be- 
sides, undoubtedly  1^  fire  had  mellowed  the 
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room.  After  a  puff  or  two  be  looked  at  hia 
wife  musingly.  ^*  Could  n't  you  make  your- 
self one  of  them  cigarettys,  as  they  call  'em? 
Here's  the  tobacco,  and  I'U  get  you  the 
paper." 

^*  /  couldj*  she  said  tentatively.  Then 
suddenly,  ^^What  made  you  think  of  it? 
You  never  saw  me  smoke  I " 

*^  No,"  said  Bylands,  **  but  that  lady,  your 
old  friend,  Miss  Clifford,  does,  and  I  thought 
you  might  be  hankering  after  it." 

^*  How  do  you  know  Tinkie  Clifford 
smokes  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bylands  quickly. 

^<  She  lit  a  oigaretty  that  day  she  called." 

^^  I  hate  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bylands  shortly. 

Mr.  Bylands  nodded  approval,  aud  puffed 
meditatively. 

^^  Josh,  have  you  seen  that  girl  since?" 

^^  No,"  said  Joshua. 

"  Nor  any  other  girl  like  her  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Joshua  wonderingly.  ^  You 
see  I  only  got  to  know  her  on  your  account, 
Ellen,  that  she  might  see  you." 

^^  Well,  don't  you  do  it  any  more !  None 
of  'em!  Promise  me!"  She  leaned  for- 
ward  eagerly  in  her  chair. 

*'But"  Ellen,  —  her  husband  began 
gravely. 
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•'  I  know  what  you  're  going  to  say,  Lut 
liliey  can't  do  me  any  good,  and  you  can't  do 
them  any  good  as  you  did  me,  so  there !  ^* 

Mr.  Bylands  was  silent,  and  smiled  medi- 
tatively. 

^*Jo8hl" 

"  Yes." 

^^When  you  met  me  that  night  on  the 
Sacramento  boat,  and  looked  at  me,  did  you 
—  did  I,"  she  hesitated,  —  ^^  did  you  look 
at  me  because  I  had  been  crying?  " 

«^  I  thought  you  were  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  looked  so." 

^*  I  suppose  I  looked  worried,  of  course ;  I 
had  no  time  to  change  or  even  fix  my  hair; 
I  had  on  that  green  dress,  and  it  never  was 
becoming.  And  you  only  spoke  to  me  on 
account  of  my  awful  looks  ?  " 

<^  I  saw  only  your  wrestling  soul,  Ellen, 
and  I  thought  you  needed  comfort  and 
help." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
leaning  forward,  picked  up  the  poker  and 
began  to  thrust  it  absently  between  the 
bars. 

*'  And  if  it  had  been  some  other  girl  cry- 
ing and  looking  awful,  you  'd  have  spoken 
to  her  all  the  same  ?  " 
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This  was  a  new  idea  to  Mr.  Rylands,  but 
with  most  men  logic  is  supreme.  *^I  sup* 
pose  I  would,"  he  said  slowly. 

''And  monkd  her?"  She  rattled  the 
bars  of  the  grate  with  the  poker  as  if  to 
drown  the  inevitable  reply. 

Mr.  Bylands  loved  the  woman  before  him, 
bat  it  pleased  him  to  think  that  he  loved 
truth  better.  '*  If  it  had  been  necessary  to 
her  salvation,  yes,"  he  said. 

''  Not  Tinkie  ?  "  she  said  suddenly. 

**  She  nevee  would  have  been  in  your 
contrite  condition." 

''  Much  you  know !  Girls  like  that  can 
cry  as  well  as  laugh,  just  as  tiiey  want  to. 
Weill  I  suppose  I  €?i<?  look  horrid."  Never- 
theless, die  seemed  to  gain  some  gratMca- 
tion  from  her  husband's  reply,  and  dbanged 
the  subject  as  if  fearf id  of  losing  l^t  sat- 
isfaction by  f  urth^  questioning. 

''  I  tried  some  of  those  songs  you  brouglrti 
but  I  don't  tiiink  ih&y  go  well  with  the  har- 
monium," she  said,  pointing  to  some  music 
on  its  rack, ''  except  one.  Jutrt  Ifeten."  She 
rose,  and  with  the  same  nervous  quickness 
she  had  shown  before,  went  to  the  instru« 
ment  and  began  to  sing  and  play.     There 
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was  a  hopeless  inoongmilrf  between  the  char- 
acter of  the  instrument  and  the  spirit  of  the 
song.  Mrs.  Bylands's  voice  was  rather  forced 
and  crudely  trained,  but  Joshua  Byhuids, 
sitting  there  comfortably  slippered  by  the 
fire  and  conscious  of  the  sheeted  tab  agauist 
the  window,  felt  ii  good..  Presently  he  arose, 
and  lounging  heavily  over  to  the  fair  per* 
former,  leaned  down  and  imprinted  a  Idsa 
on  the  labyrinthine  &ingee  of  her  hair.  At 
which  Mrs.  Bylands  caught  blindly  at  his 
hand  nearest  her,  and  without  lifting  her 
other  hand  from  the  keys,  <v  her  eyes  from 
the  music,  said  tentatively :  — 

*^  You  know  there 's  a  chorus  just  here ! 
Why  can't  you  try  it  with  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Rylands  hesitated  a  moment,  then^ 
with  a  preliminary  cough,  lifted  a  voice  as 
crude  as  hers,  but  powerful  through  much 
camp-meeting  exercise,  and  roared  a  chorus 
which  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  requiring 
that  archness  and  playfulness  in  exeoutioin 
which  he  lacked.  As  the  whole  house  seemed 
to  dilate  with  the  sound,  and  the  wind  out- 
side to  withhold  its  fury,  Mr.  Rylands  felt 
that  physical  deKght  which  children  feel 
in  personal  outcry,  and  was  grateful  to 
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wife  for  the  opportunity.  Laying  his  hand 
affectionately  on  her  shoulder,  he  noticed 
for  the  first  time  that  she  was  in  a  kind  of 
evening-dress,  and  that  her  delicate  white 
shoulder  shone  through  the  Uack  lace  that 
enveloped  it. 

For  an  instant  Mr.  Bylands  was  shocked 
at  this  unwonted  exposure.  He  had  never 
seen  his  wife  in  evening-dress  before.  It 
was  true  they  were  alone,  and  in  their  own 
sitting-room,  but  the  room  was  still  invested 
with  that  formality  and  publicity  which 
seemed  to  accent  this  indiscretion.  The 
simple-minded  frontier  man's  mind  went  back 
to  Jane,  to  the  hired  man,  to  the  expressman, 
the  stranger,  aU  of  whom  might  have  noticed 
it  also. 

^*  You  have  a  new  dress,"  he  said  slowly, 
"have  you  worn  it  all  day ? " 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  a  timid  smile.  "  I 
only  put  it  on  just  before  you  came.  It 's 
the  one  I  used  to  wear  in  the  ballroom  scene 
in  *  Gay  Times  in  'Frisco.*  You  don't  know 
it,  I  know.  I  thought  I  would  wear  it  to- 
night, and  then,"  she  suddenly  grasped  his 
hand,  "  you  '11  let  me  put  all  these  things 
away  forever!   Won't  you,  Josh  ?  I've  seen 
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such  nice  pretiy  calico  at  thie  store  to^j, 
and  I  can  make  up  one  or  two  home  dresses, 
like  Jane's,  only  better  fitting,  of  course.  In 
fact,  I  asked  them  to  send  the  roU  up  here 
to-morrow  for  you  to  see." 

Mr.  Byknds  felt  relieved.  Perhaps  his 
views  had  changed  about  the  moral  effect  of 
her  retaining  these  symbols  of  her  past,  for 
he  consented  to  the  calico  dresses,  not,  how- 
ever, without  an  inward  suspicion  that  she 
would  not  look  so  well  in  them,  and  that  the 
one  she  had  on  was  more  becommg. 

Meantime  she  tried  another  piece  of 
music.  It  was  equally  incongruous  and 
slightly  Bacchantio. 

<^  There  used  to  be  a  mighty  pretty  dance 
went  to  that,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head  in 
time  with  the  music,  and  assisting  the  heavily 
spasmodic  attempts  of  the  instrument  with 
the  pleasant  levity  of  her  voice.  ^^  I  used 
to  do  it." 

"  Ye  might  try  it  now,  Ellen,"  suggested 
her  husband,  with  a  half-frightened,  half- 
amused  tolerance. 

^  You  play,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Rylands 
quickly,  offering  her  seat  to  him. 

Mr.  Rylands  sat  down  to  the  harmonium^ 


as  Mrs.  Byla&df  briskly  moved  tihe  taUa 
and  chairs  agauiafc  the  wall.  Mr.  Bylauda 
played  slowly  9^  atvenuoosly ,  as  from  a  con* 
l2Uo^Jg^<dii^uLa^nt.  Mrs. 
Eylands  stood  in  ihd  eentre  of  the  floor, 
making  a  vat^^r  pretty,  animated  pictm*e, 
as  she  again  stimulated  tiie  heavy  harmo- 
nium swell  not  only  with  her  voice  but  her 
hands  and  feet^  Fresen%  she  began  to 
aldp. 

I  should  warn  the  reader  here  that  this 
was  before  the  ^^  shawl "  or  ^^  skirt  "  dan- 
cing was  in  vogue,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
pretty  Mrs.  Bylands's  performances  would 
now  be  voted  slow.  Her  silk  skirt  and 
frilled  petticoat  were  lifted  just  over  her 
small  ankles  and  tiny  bronze-kid  shoes.  In 
the  course  of  tk  pirouette  or  two,  there  was 
a  slight  further  revelation  of  blue  silk  stock- 
ings and  some  delicate  embroidery,  but 
really  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen  in 
the  sweep  of  a  modem  waltz.  Suddenly  the 
music  ceased.  Mr.  Bylands  had  left  the 
harmonium  and  walked  over  to  the  hearth. 
Mrs.  Bylands  stopped,  and  came  towards 
him  with  a  flushed,  anxious  face. 
^    ^^  It  dcm't  seem  to  go  right,  does  it  ? ''  she 
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said^  with  her  nervous  laugh.  ^*  I  suppose 
I  'm  getting  too  old  noW,  and  I  don't  quite 
remember  it." 

"  Better  forget  it  altogefther,"  be  replied 
gravelj.  He  stopped  at  seeing  a  singtdar 
change  in  h^  faoe,  and  added  awkwardly^ 
**  When  I  tcdd  you  I  didn't  want  you  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  past,  nor  td  tiy  to  forget 
what  you  were,  I  did  n't  mean  su€^  things 
as  that!" 

**  What  did  you  mean  ?  "  she  said  tim- 
idly. 

The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Sylands  did  ncft 
know.  He  had  known  diis  e^iH  of  thing  only 
in  the  abstract  He  had  never  had  the  least 
acquaintance  with  the  ekes  to  which  his 
wife  had  belonged,  nor  known  anything  of 
their  methods.  It  was  a  revelation  to  him 
noW)  in  the  woman  he  loved,  ai^  who  was 
his  wife.  He  was  not  shocked  so  much  as 
he  was  frightened. 

*'You  shall  have  the  dress  to-morrow, 
Ellen,"  he  said  gently,  "  and  you  can  put 
away  these  gewgaws.  You  don't  need  to 
bok  like  Tinkie  Clifford." 

He  did  not  see  the  look  of  triumph  that 
lit  up  her  eye,  but  added,  «*  Qo  on  and 
^lay." 


•  .   «•-     V     mh^    «  .   1^      _.«.»_ 
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She  sat  down  obediently  to  the  instra* 
ment.  He  watched  her  for  a  few  momenti 
from  the  toe  of  her  kid  slipper  on  the  pedals 
to  the  swell  of  her  shoulders  above  the  key- 
board, with  a  strange,  abstracted  face.  Pre- 
sently she  stopped  and  came  over  to  him. 

^^  And  when  I  've  got  these  nice  calico 
frocks,  and  you  can't  tell  me  from  Jane,  and 
I  'm  a  good  housekeeper,  and  settle  down  to 
be  a  farmer's  wife,  maybe  I  'U  have  a  secret 
to  tell  you." 

^^A  secret?"  he  repeated  gravely. 
"Why  not  now?" 

Her  face  was  quite  aglow  with  excitement 
and  a  certain  timid  mischief  as  she  laughed : 
"  Not  while  you  are  so  solemn.  It  can 
wait." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I  must  give 
some  orders  to  Jim  about  the  stock  before 
he  turns  in,"  he  said. 

"  He 's  gone  to  the  stables  already," 
said  Mrs.  Bylands. 

"No  matter;  I  can  go  there  and  find 
him." 

"  Shall  I  bring  your  boots  ? "  she  said 
quickly. 

"  I  'U  put  them  on  when  I  pass  through 
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the  kitclien.  I  won't  be  long  away.  Now 
go  to  bed.  You  are  looking  tired,"  he  said 
gently,  as  he  gazed  at  the  drawn  lines  about 
her  eyes  and  mouth.  Her  former  pretty 
color  struck  him  ako  as  having  changed  of 
late,  and  as  being  irregular  and  inharmo- 
nious. 

As  Mrs.  Rylands  obediently  ascended  the 
stairs  she  heayed  a  faint  sigh,  her  only  re- 
cognition of  her  husband's  criticism.  He 
turned  and  passed  qiucldy  into  the  kitchen. 
He  wanted  to  be  alone  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  But  he  was  surprised  to  find 
Jane  still  there,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a 
chair  in  the  comer.  Apparently  she  had 
been  expecting  him,  for  as  he  entered  she 
stood  up,  and  wiped  her  cheek  and  mouth 
with  one  hand,  as  if  to  compress  her  Hps  the 
more  tightly. 

**  I  reckoned,"  she  b^an,  ^^  that  unless 
you  war  for  forgettin'  everythin'  in  these 
yer  goings  on,  ye  'd  be  passin'  through  here 
to  tend  to  your  stock.  I  've  got  a  word  to 
say  to  ye,  Mr.  Bylands.  When  I  first  kem 
over  here  to  help,  I  got  word  from  the  folks 
around  that  your  wife  afore  yon  married  her 
was  just  one  o'  them  bally  dancers.    Well, 
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Iieie  «&  ft  lame  bone.     She  toU  ne  ao 

fcniiMilf   " 

Jine  MftdiiuMiOL  laaglipil  ikrillT. 

««Did  she  tell  yon  thai  tiw  pow  liarmgat 
vae  joimg  aad  pietty-&oed,  widi  Ueek 
monatacdiet?  ikat  his  store  dotiies  iM»t 
liftTe  cost  a  fiirtm»  mying  notibiiig  of  lik 
gold-lmed,  fannAeioth  nrnnMr?  Diddw 
say  that  his  hone  iras  jo  kae  timi  whea  I 
irant  te  get  aaoiber  he  vonU  a^t  wait  Ich* 
it?    DididieteMyMitofelvwas?'' 

««No,  die  did  Bot  hiiow,"  said  Bylanda 
stemly,  hot  with  a  whitenings  huo^ 

««Well,I'U  teUjon!  The  gamUa,  tiha 
shootfflr  I  —  the  man  whose  Baeae  is  hhwdi 
enough  to  staia  ai^  woaiaa  he  lino—  Jim 
feeogniaed  him  lifae  a  diot;  he  sec,  dm 
BMHiient  he  dapped  ejes  on  him  at  the  door, 
'Dod  blasted,  if  it  ain't  Jadk  Hamlin!"' 

litdeaaMr.  ^iands  hnew  of  d»  wodd, 
he  had  heard  that  name,     ftii  it  was  net 

tittt  he  was   •♦•^inlgtngr  q£.       Qb  was   *lM<«^'^wg 

el  the  eamp-fire  in  tibe  wood^  the  handsome 
figUB  befane  ity  the  taAeKBd. bone.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  lighted  sitdng4»om9  the  fire, 
his  wife's  ban  shonlderB,  her  sl^pem,  stoek- 
ings,  and  the  danoe.    He  saw  it  all,  — a 
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lightning-flash  to  his  dull  imagination^  The 
room  seemed  to  expand  and  then  grow 
smaller,  the  figare  of  Jane  to  sway  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  him.  He  mur- 
mured the  name  of  God  with  lips  that  were 
voiceless,  caught  at  the  kitchen  table  to 
steady  himself,  held  it  till  he  felt  his  arms 
grow  rigid,  and  then  recovered  himself,  — 
white,  cold,  and  sane. 

**>  Speak  a  word  of  this  to  Aer,"  he  said 
deliberately,  ** enter  her  room  while  I'm 
gone,  even  leave  the  kitchen  before  I  come 
back,  and  I  'U  throw  you  into  the  road.  Tell 
that  hired  man,  if  he  dares  to  breathe  it  to  a 
soul  I  'U  strangle  him." 

The  unlooked-for  rage  of  this  quiet,  God* 
fearing  man,  and  dupe,  as  she  believed,  was 
terrible,  but  convincing.  She  shrank  back 
into  the  comer  as  he  coolly  drew  on  his 
boots  and  waterproof,  and  without  another 
word  left  the  house. 

He  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  ordained  for  him.  He 
knew  he  would  And  the  young  man  in  the 
wood;  for  whatever  were  the  truth  of  the 
other  stories,  he  and  the  visitor  were  identi- 
cal; he  had  seen  him  with  his  own  eyes. 
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He  would  confront  him  face  to  &ce  and 
know  all ;  and  until  then,  he  could  not  see 
his  wife  again.  He  walked  on  rapidly,  but 
without  feverishness  or  mental  confusion. 
He  saw  his  duty  plainly,  —  if  Ellen  had 
^*  backslidden,"  he  must  give  her  another 
trial.  These  were  his  articles  of  faith.  He 
should  not  put  her  away;  but  she  should 
nevermore  be  wife  to  him.  It  was  he  who 
had  tempted  her,  it  was  true ;  perhaps  God 
would  forgive  her  for  that  reason,  but  %e 
could  never  love  her  again. 

The  fury  of  the  storm  had  somewhat 
abated  as  he  reached  the  wood.  The  fire 
was  still  there,  but  no  longer  a  leaping 
flame.  A  dull  glow  in  the  darkness  of  the 
forest  aisles  was  all  that  indicated  its  po- 
sition. Rylands  at  once  plunged  in  that 
direction ;  he  was  near  enough  to  see  the 
red  embers  when  he  heard  a  sharp  dick, 
and  a  voice  called :  — 

"Holdup!" 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  light  sleeper.  The 
crackle  of  underbrush  had  been  enough  to 
disturb  him.  The  voice  was  his ;  the  click 
was  the  cocking  of  his  revolver. 

By  lands  was  no  coward,  but  halted  diplo* 
matically. 
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^^  Now,  then,"  said  Mr.  Haanlin's  voioe, ''  a 
little  more  this  waji  in  the  lights  if  you 
please ! "  / 

Bylaads  moTed  as  directed,  and  saw  Mr. 
Hamlin  lying  before  the  fire,  resting,  easily 
on  one  hand,  with  his  revolver  in  the  other. 

(( Thank  you  I  "  said  Jaok.  '^  Excuse  my 
precautions,  but  it  is  night,  and  this  is,  for 
the  present,  my  bedroom." 

*^  My  name  is  Rylands ;  you  called  at  my 
house  this  afternoon  and  saw  my  vdf e,"  said 
Rylands  slowly. 

*^  I  did,"  said  Hamlin.  ^'  It  was  mighty 
kind  of  you  to  retnm  my  call  so  so<m,  but 
I  did  n^t  expect  it." 

*^  I  reckcm  not.  But  I  know  who  you  are, 
and  that  you  are  an  old  associate  of  hers,  in 
the  days  of  her  sin  and  unregeneration.  I 
want  you  to  answer  me,  before  God  and 
man,  what  was  your  purpose  in  coming  there 
to-day?" 

^^  Look  here !  I  don't  think  it  'a  necessary 
to  drag  in  strang^Fs  to  hear  my  answer," 
said  Jack,  lying  down  again,  ^'  but  I  camA 
to  borrow  a  horse." 

«  Is  that  the  truth  ?  " 

Jack  got  upon  his  feet  very  solemnly,  put 
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on  Ids  hat,  drew  down  his  waistcoat,  and 
approached  Mr.  Bylands  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets. 

^^  Mr.  Bylands,"  he  said,  with  great  suav- 
ity of  maimer,  '^  this  is  the  second  time  to- 
day that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  having  my 
word  doubted  by  yonr  family.  Your  wife 
was  good  enough  to  question  my  assertion 
that  I  did  n't  know  that  she  was  living  here, 
but  that  was  a  woman's  vanity.  You  have 
no  such  excuse.  There  is  my  horse  yonder, 
lame,  as  you  may  see.  I  did  n't  lame  him 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  your  wife  nor  you." 

There  was  that  in  Mr.  Hamlin's  audacity 
and  perfect  self-possession  which,  even  while 
it  irritated,  never  suggested  deceit.  He  was 
too  reckless  of  consequence  to  lie.  Mr. 
Bylands  was  staggered  and  half  convinced. 
Nevertheless,  he  hesitated. 

*'  Dare  you  tell  me  everything  that  hap* 
pened  between  my  wife  and  you  ?  " 

^^Dare  you  listen?"  said  Mr.  Hamlin 
quietly.  • 

Mr.  Bylands  turned  a  little  white.  After 
a  moment  he  said :  — 

"  Yes." 

*«'6ood!"    said  Mr.   Hamlin.     '«!  like 
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iyoor  jgrit,  tkoagh  I  tloli't  BMlid  teUing  ytm 
it  'a  tiie  ofdy  thiii^  I  like  aboift  yoik  Sit 
down.  Well,  I  have  n't  seen  Ndi  Mont- 
gomeiy  for  'tioee  jrean  iintil  I  aiet  ker  as 
your  irife^at3poiirfaoasek  She  was  svijirised 
as  I  was,  and  fnghtened  ab  I  wai^a't.  She 
spent  tiie  whole  iiiM^erview  iti  tdling  nie  tlie 
history  of  her  marnage  and  her  life  with 
you,  and  isotihing  mor^  I  <saiteOt  s^y  thM 
it  was  remai^ably  ^intertainiBg,  or  that  she 
was  as  9xaxu&ag  as  your  "^e  as  she  was  as 
NetUM<mtgomeiy,%he  variety  actaress*  Whefi 
she  had  finished,  I  ^aaae  away*** 

Mr.  Byhaiebs,  who  hiid  teated  Inififielf, 
made  a  moTeknent  as  if  to  rise.  But  Mr. 
Hamlm  laid  his  hand  on  his  knee. 

^^  I  asked  you  if  you  dated  to  listMi.  I 
have  something  Myself  to  say  of  that  int^- 
view.  I  found  your  nHfe  w^earifllg  Ihe  old 
dresses  that  otiier  men  had  given  het,  and 
she  said  she  wore  theia  heoause  she  thought 
•it  j^elUted.you.  I  fotfod  that  you,  who  *are 
questioning  my  calling  upon  her,  had  already 
got  the  worst  of  her  old  <^utnB  to  Visit  her 
without  asking  her  consent;  I  found  diat 
instead  of  being  the  first  one  to  lie  f  <J^r  her 
ftfid  Ude  her^  you  wefe  tte  firttt  ime'totell 
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anybody  hbt  Ini^ry,  ]u8t  because  yoa  itenght 
it  was  lo  the  glory  of  Grod  generally,  ana^ 
of  J^oshiia  Sylaadg  m  partioalar." 

«<A  man^B  motives  are  bis  own,''  stapoth* 
mered  Etylaftids. 

«  Sorry  yoa  ^didn't  see  it  when  you  foes^ 
tioned  mine  jast  now,"  said  Jack  coolly. 

«^Then  she  complained  to  yon?"  aaid 
Rylands  hesitatmgly. 

*<  I  did  n't  say  tiiat,"  «aid  Jaek  shortly* 

**  But  yon  foimd  her  nnkapj^?  " 

"  Damnably/' 

^*  And  you  advised  her  "  —  said  Hylands 
tentatively. 

^^I  advised  her  to  chuck  you  and  Ivy 
Iho  get  a  better  husband."  He  fonsed^  and 
then  added,  witli  a  disgusted  hingh,  ^^  baet 
she  didn't  tund>le  to  it,  lor  a  4— d  silly 


reason." 


«« Wh^  treason?  "  said  Syisinds  huniediy^ 
^Said  ^  Imeii  ycMi,"  ^^turaied  Jack, 
kii^ing  a  b^-and  back  inito  the  fisre.  Mr^ 
Rylands's  white  cheeks  flamed  out  suddenly 
like  the  brand.  Seeing  whiel^  Jack  turned 
upon  him  deliberately. 

^^Mr.  Joshua  Inlands,  I  ve  seen  many 
fools  in  my  time.     I  've  seen  men  holding 
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four  aoes  backed  down  because  they  thought 
they  kn&U)  the  other  man  had  a  royal  flush ! 
I've  seen  a  man  seU  his  claim  for  a  wild-cat 
share,  with  the  gold  lying  a  foot  below  him 
in  the  ground  he  walked  on.  I  've  seen  a 
dead  shot  shoot  wild  because  he  thought  he 
saw  something  in  the  other  man's  eye.  I  've 
seen  a  heap  of  God-forsaken  fools,  but  I 
never  saw  one  before  who  claimed  God  as 
a  pal.  You've  got  a  wife  a  d — d  sight 
truer  to  you  for  what  you  call  her  ^  sin,' 
than  you  've  ever  been  to  her,  with  all  your 
d— d  salvation !  And  as  you  could  n't  make 
her  otherwise,  though  you  've  tried  to  hard 
enough,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  square  down- 
right chudde-headedness,  you  can  take  the 
cake !  Good-night  I  Now,  run  away  and 
play !     You  're  making  me  tired." 

^*One  moment,"  said  Mr.  Bylands  awk- 
wardly and  hurriedly.  *^  I  may  have  wronged 
you ;  I  was  mistaken.  Won't  you  come  back 
with  me  and  accept  my  —  our  —  hospi- 
tality?" 

*^Not  much,"  said  Jack.  ^*I  left  your 
house  because  I  thought  it  better  for  you 
and  her  that  no  one  should  know  of  my 
being  there." 
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^^  Bat  you  were  already  recognized/'  said 
Mr.  Bylands.  ^^  It  was  Jane  who  lied  about 
you,  and  your  return  ,rith  me  wiU  confute 
her  slanders." 

"Who?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Jane,  our  hired  girl." 

Mr.  Hamlin  uttered  an  indescribable 
laugh. 

"  That  ^s  just  as  well !  You  simply  tell 
Jane  you  saw  me ;  that  I  was  greatly 
shocked  at  what  she  said,  but  that  I  forgive 
her.     I  don't  think  she  'U  say  any  more." 

Strange  to  add,  Mr.  Hamlin's  surmise 
was  correct.  Mr.  Sylands  found  Jane  still 
in  the  kitchen  alone,  terrified,  remorse- 
ful, yet  ever  after  silent  on  the  subject. 
Stranger  still,  the  hired  man  became  equally 
»K»l..i»«™.  Mr.  E,U^  ZtJ. 
ing  her  husband's  absence  only  to  care  of 
the  stock,  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  feverish  con- 
dition,  and  Mr.  Bylands  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  teU  her  of  his  interview.  The 
next  day  she  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  her  to  keep  her  bed 
for  a  few  days.  Her  husband  was  singukrly 
attentive  anf  considerate  during  thalZe, 
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and  it  mm  probaUa  that  Mrs.  Bylands 
seized  that  oppcrtnnitrf  to  tell  him  the  se- 
cret she  spoke  of  the  m^lst  before.  What- 
:Yer  it  was,  —  for  it  was  not  generally  knowa 
iov  a  few  months  latarv  -^-  it  seemed  to  draw 
them  closer  together,  imparted  a  protecting 
digiui7  to  Joshua  J^dands,  which  took  the 
place  of  his  former  selfish  ansterily,  gave 
them  a  fatore  to  talk  of  confldentialljr,  hope- 
fully, and  sometimes  foolishly,  which  took 
the  place  of  their  more  foolish  past,  and 
when  the  roll  of  calico  came  from  the  cross 
roads,  it  contained  also  a  quantity  of  fine 
linen,  laces,  small  caps,  and  other  trifles, 
somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  more  homely 
materials  ordered. 

And  when  three  months  were  past^  the 
sittingwrocmi  was  often  lit  up  and  made 
cheerful,  particularly  on  that  supreme  occa- 
sion when,  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
all  the  women  of  the  countryside  flocked  to 
see  Mrs.  Bylands  and  her  first  baby.  And 
a  more  considerate  and  devoted  couple  than 
the  father  and  mother  they  had  never  known. 


THE  MAN  AT  THE  SEMAPHORE 

In  the  eavfydajB  of  die  Califoniian  immi- 
gration, <m  ihe  QxtremeBt  point  of  the  sandy 
peninsula,  where  the  bay  of  San  Sraneisoo 
debouches  into  the  Paeifios  tilery  stood  a 
semaphore  telegraph.  Tossing  its  bfaidc 
arms  agaiast  the  sky,  —  with  its  baek  to  the 
Golden  Gate  and  that  vast  expanse  of  sea 
whose  nearest  shore  was  Japan,  —  it  signi- 
fied to  another  semaphore  farther  inland  the 
^rigs"  of  incoming  yessels,  by  oMiiain  nn- 
eouth  signs,  which  were  again  passed  on  to 
Telegraph  Hill,  San  Francisco,  where  they 
reappeared  on  a  third  semaphore,  and  read 
to  the  initiated  «'  sdbooner,"  ''  brig  "  «^  ship,"* 
or  ^  steamer."  Bnt  all  homesick  San  Fran- 
cisco had  learned  the  last  sign,  and  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  month  every  eye  was  turned 
to  welcome  those  gaunt  arms  widely  extended 
«  Hgbt  .u^*^  »«..  ^^^ 
steamer "  (the  only  steamer  which  carried 
the  mails)  and  *^  letters  from  hcune."  In 
the  joyful  reeepticm  aooorded  tQ  that  herald 
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of  glad  tidings,  very  few  thought  of  the 
lonely  watcher  on  the  sand  dunes  who  dis- 
patched them,  or  even  knew  of  that  deso- 
late station. 

For  desolate  it  was  beyond  description. 
The  Presidio,  with  its  voiceless,  dismounted 
cannon  and  empty  embrasures  hidden  in  a 
hollow,  and  the  Mission  Dolores,  with  its 
crumbling  walls  and  belfry  tower  lost  in 
another,  made  the  ultima  thvle  of  all  San 
Francisco  wandering.  The  Cliff  House  and 
Fort  Point  did  not  then  exist ;  from  Black 
Point  the  curving  line  of  shore  of  *^  Yerba 
Buena  "  —  or  San  Francisco  —  showed  only 
a  stretch  of  glittering  wind-swept  sand 
dunes,  interspersed  with  straggling  gullies 
of  half-buried  black  «^  scrub  oak."  The 
long  six  months '  summer  sun  fiercely  beat 
upon  it  from  the  cloudless  s^  above ;  the 
long  six  months'  trade  winds  fiercely  beat 
upon  it  from  the  west ;  the  monotonous  roll- 
call  of  the  long  Pacific  surges  regularly  beat 
upon  it  from  the  sea.  Almost  impossible 
to  face  by  day  through  sUding  sands  and 
buffeting  winds,  at  night  it  was  impracti- 
cable through  the  dense  searf og  that  stole 
softly  through  the  Golden  Gate  at  sunset 
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Thence,  until  morning,  sea  and  shore  were 
a  trackless  waste,  bounded  only  by  the 
warning  thunders  of  the  unseen  sea.  The 
station  itself,  a  rudely  built  cabin,  with  two 
windows,  —  one  furnished  with  a  telescope, 
—  looked  like  a  heap  of  driftwood,  or  a 
stranded  wreck  left  by  the  retiring  sea ;  the 
semaj)hore  —  the  only  object  for  leagues  — 
lifted  above  the  undulating  dunes,  took  upon 
itself  various  shapes,  more  or  less  gloomy, 
according  to  the  hour  or  weather,  —  a  blasted 
tree,  the  masts  and  clinging  ^ars  of  a 
beached  ship,  a  dismantled  gallows ;  or, 
with  the  backgrotmd  of  a  golden  sunset 
across  the  Gate,  and  its  ^jrms  extended  at 
right  angles,  to  a  more  hopeful  fancy  it 
might  have  seemed  the  missionary  Cross, 
which  the  enthusiast  Portala  lifted  on  that 
heathen  shore  a  himdred  years  before. 

Not  that  Dick  Jarman  —  the  solitary  sta- 
tion keeper  —  ever  indulged  this  fancy.  An 
escaped  convict  from  one  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  penal  colonies,  a  ^'  stowaway  "  in 
the  hold  of  an  Australian  ship,  he  had 
landed  penniless  in  San  Francisco,  fearful 
of  contact  with  his  more  honest  countrymen 
already  there,  and  liable  to  detection  at  any 
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momeiit  Lnoldly  for  lum,  the  Engliah  im- 
migration  oonflsstod  mainly  of  gold-seekers 
en  rtnUe  to  Saeramento  tad  the  aoathem 
mineg.  He  was  pradent  eHoBgh  to  resist 
the  tnnptatioa  to  f  dlow  diem,  and  aoeepted 
the  post  of  semj^>hore  keeper,  —  tiie  first 
work  (^ered  him,  —  whieh  tiie  meanest  im- 
migtant,  filled  with  dreams  of  gold,  would 
have  scorned.  His  employeirs  asked  him  no 
questions,  and  demftaaded  no  references; 
his  post  could  be  scitfcely  deemed  one  of 
trust,  —  there  was  no  property  for  him  to 
abscond  with  but  tiie  telescope ;  he  was  re- 
tooved  from  temptation  and  evU  company  in 
his  lonely  waste ;  his  duties  were  as  median^ 
ical  as  the  instrument  he  worked,  and  intei^ 
mption  of  them  would  be  instantly  knowii 
at  Saa  Francisco.  For  this  he  would  iie^^dve 
his  board  and  lodging  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  month,  —  a  sum  to  be  ridiculed  in 
those  *^  flush  days,"  but  which  seemed  to  the 
broken-spirited  and  half-fandshed  stbwaway 
a  princely  indep^idence. 

And  then  there  was  rest  and  security  t 
He  was  free  from  that  tortutii^  anxiety 
and  fear  of  detection  which  h^  haunted 
him  nig^t  and  day  for  thr^  months^    Tk^ 
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Ceaseless  vigilance  and  watcshful  dread  he 
had  known  since  faia  eBcape^  he  eould  lay 
aside  now.  The  rude  cabin  on  the  sand 
dune  was  to  him  as  the  longnacmght  cave  to 
some  hunted  animaL  It  seemed  impossilde 
that  any  one  would  seek  him  there.  He 
Was  s|>ated  aUke  the  contact  of  his  cfiteinies 
6r  the  shame  of  reoogniziiig  erea  a  friendly 
face,  until  by  each  he  would  be  forgotten* 
From  his  coign  of  vantage  on  that  desehte 
waste,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  telescope,  ao 
stranger  could  approach  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  his  cabin'  without  undergoing  his 
scrutiny.  And  at  the  worst,  if  he  was  pmv 
sued  here,  before  him  was  the  trackless 
shore  and  the  boundless  sea  I 

And  at  times  there  was  a  certain  satis&o^ 
tion  in  watching,  unseen  and  in  perfect 
security,  the  decks  of  passing  ships.  Witii 
the  aid  of  his  glass  he  could  mingle  again 
with  the  world  from  which  he  was  debarred, 
and  gloomily  wonder  who  among  those  pas* 
sengers  knew  their  solitary  watcher,  or  had 
heard  of  his  deeds ;  it  might  have  made  him 
gloomier  had  he  known  that  in  those  eager 
faces  turned  towards  the  golden  haven  there 
was  little  thought  of  anything  but  tbemp* 
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selves.  He  tried  to  read  in  faces  on  board 
the  few  outgoing  ships  the  record  of  their 
sucoess  with  a  strange  envy.  They  were 
returning  home  I     Some/    For  sometimes 

—  but  seldom  —  he  thought  of  his  own 
home  and  his  past.  It  was  a  miserable  past 
of  forgery  and  embezzlement  that  had  cul- 
minated a  career  of  youthful  dissipation  and 
self-indulgence,  and  shut  him  out,  forever, 
from  the  staid  old  English  cathedral  town 
where  he  was  bom.  He  knew  that  his  re- 
lations believed  and  wished  him  dead.  He 
thought  of  this  past  with  little  pleasure,  but 
with  little  remorse.  Like  most  of  his  stamp, 
he  believed  it  was  ill-luck,  chance,  somebody 
else's  fault,  but  never  his  own  responsible 
action.  He  would  not  repent ;  he  would  be 
wiser  only.     And  he  would  not  be  retaken 

—  alive! 

Two  or  three  months  passed  in  this  mono- 
tonous duty,  in  which  he  partly  recovered  his 
strength  and  his  nerves.  He  lost  his  furtive, 
restless,  watchful  look ;  the  bracing  sea  air 
and  the  burning  sun  put  into  his  face  the 
healthy  tan  and  the  uplifted  frankness  of  a 
sailor.  His  eyes  grew  keener  from  long  scan- 
ning of  the  horizon ;  heknewwhere  to  look 
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for  sails,  from  the  creeping  coastwise  schooner 
to  the  far-rounding  merchantman  from 
Cape  Horn.  He  knew  the  faint  line  of 
haze  that  indicated  the  steamer  long  before 
her  masts  and  funnels  became  visible.  He 
saw  no  soul  except  the  solitary  boatman  of 
the  little  *^  plunger,"  who  landed  his  we^y 
provisions  at  a  small  cove  hard  by.  The 
boatman  thought  his  secretiveness  and  reti- 
cence only  the  surliness  of  his  nation,  and 
cared  little  for  a  man  who  never  asked  for 
the  news,  and  to  whom  he  brought  no  let» 
ters.  The  long  nights  which  wrapped  the 
cabin  in  sea-fog,  and  at  first  seemed  to 
heighten  the  exile's  sense  of  security,  by 
d^rees,  however,  became  monotonous,  and 
incited  an  odd  restlessness,  which  he  was 
wont  to  oppose  by  whiskey,  —  allowed  as  a 
part  of  his  stores,  — which,  while  it  dulled 
his  sensibilities,  he,  however,  never  permitted 
to  interfere  with  his  mechanical  duties. 

He  had  been  there  five  months,  and  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  shore  between  Tamal- 
pais  were  already  beginning  to  show  their 
russet  yellow  sides.  One  bright  morning  he 
was  watching  the  littie  fleet  of  Italian  fishing- 
boats  hovering  in  the  bay.    This  was  always 
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a  picturesque  spectaeley  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  relieved  the  general  monotony  of 
his  outlooiL  The  quaint  lafceen  sails  of  dull 
red,  or  yellow,  showing  against  the  sparkling 
wallers,  and  the  red  caps  or  handkerchiefs 
of  the  fishermen,  might  have  attracted  eiren 
a  more  abstracted  mso.  Suddenly  one  of 
the  larger  boats  tacked,  and  made  direetij 
for  the  little  cove  where  his  weekly  plunger 
used  to  la«d.  In  aa  instant  he  was  alert 
and  suspicious.  But  a  dose  examinatioii  of 
the  boat  through  his  glass  satisfied  him  that 
it  contained,  in  addition  to  the  crew,  only 
two  or  three  women,  apparently  the  family 
of  the  fishermen.  As  it  ran  up  on  the 
beach  and  the  entire  party  disembarked,  he 
could  see  it  was  merely  a  careless,  peaceable 
invasion,  and  he  thought  no  more  about  it. 
The  strangers  wandered  about  the  sands, 
gesticulating  and  laughing;  they  brought 
a  pot  ashore,  built  a  fire,  and  eooked  a 
homely  meaL  He  could  see  that  from  time 
to  time  the  semaphore  —  evidently  a  nov- 
elty to  them  —  had  attracted  their  atteur 
tion;  and  having  occasion  to  signal  the 
arrival  of  a  bark,  the  working  of  the  un^ 
couth  anus  of  the  instrument  drew  the  obiJU 
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dren  in  half-frightened  eovioaity  towards  it, 
although  the  oiihers  held  aloof,  as  if  fearful 
of  trespassing  uppn  some  work  iA  the  gov- 
ernment, no  doubt  secretly  guarded  by  the 
police.  A  f^w  mornings  later  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  upon  the  beach,  near  the  same 
locality,  a  small  heap  of  lumber  which  had 
evidently  been  landed  in  the  early  morning 
fog.  The  next  day  an  old  tent  appeared  on 
the  spot,  and  the  men,  evidently  fishermen, 
began  the  erection  «£  a  rude  cabin  beside  it 
Jarman  had  been  long  enough  there  to  know 
that  it  was  government  land,  and  that  these 
manifestly  humble  *^  squatters "  upon  it 
would  not  be  interfered  with  for  some  time 
to  come.  He  began  to  be  imeasy  again ;  it 
was  true  they  were  fully  half  a  mile  from 
him,  and  they  were  foreigners;  but  might 
not  their  reekless  invasion  of  the  law  attract 
others,  in  tiiis  lawless  country,  to  do  the 
sam^  ?  It  ought  to  be  stopped.  For  once 
Sichard  Jarman  sided  with  l^;al  authority. 
But  when  the  cabin  was  completed,  it 
was  evident  from  what  he  saw  of  its  rude 
structure  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  shel** 
ter  for  the  fisherman's  family  and  the  stores, 
and  refitting  of  the  fishing-boat,  mor^  con» 
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venient  to  them  than  the  San  Francisco 
wharves.  The  beach  was  utilized  for  the 
mending  of  nets  and  sails,  and  thus  became 
half  picturesque.  In  spite  of  the  keen 
northwestern  trades,  the  cloudless,  sunshiny 
mornings  tempted  these  ^southerners  back 
to  their  native  alfresco  existence ;  they  not 
only  basked  in  the  sun,  but  many  of  their 
household  duties,  and  even  the  mysteries  of 
their  toilet,  were  performed  in  the  open  air. 
They  did  not  seem  to  care  to  penetrate  into 
the  desolate  region  behind  them ;  their  half- 
amphibious  habit  kept  them  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  Kichard  Jarman,  after  taking  his 
limited  walks  for  the  first  few  mornings  in 
another  direction,  found  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  locality,  and  even  forgot 
their  propinquily. 

But  one  morning,  as  the  fog  was  clearing 
away  and  the  sparkle  of  the  distant  sea  was 
bogLfc*  U,  Iw  f»«  hi.  ,ind«.,  !„.  ™» 
from  his  belated  breakfast  to  fetch  water 
from  the  '^  breaker  "  outside,  which  had  to  be 
replenished  weekly  from  SanceUto,  as  there 
vl  no  apring  in  Ws  vicinity.  Asheopened 
the  door,  he  was  inexpressibly  startled  by 
the  figure  of  a  young  woman  standing  in 
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front  of  it,  who,  however,  half  fearfully, 
half  laughingly  withdrew  before  him.  But 
his  own  manifest  disturbance  apparently 
gave  her  courage. 

^*  I  jess  was  looking  at  that  thing,'*  she 
said  bashfully,  pointing  to  the  semaphore. 

He  was  still  more  astonished,  for,  look- 
ing at  her  dark  eyes  and  olive  complexion, 
he  had  expected  her  to  speak  Italian  or 
broken  English.  And,  possibly  because  for 
a  long  time  he  had  seen  and  known  little  of 
women,  he  was  quite  struck  with  her  good 
looks.  He  hesitated,  stammered,  and  then 
said:  — 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?  " 

She  drew  back  still  farther  and  made  a 
rapid  gesture  of  negation  with  her  head,  her 
hand,  and  even  her  whole  lithe  figure.  Then 
she  said,  with  a  decided  American  intona- 
tion:— 

«  No,  sir.'' 

*'  Why  not  ?  "  said  Jarman  mechanically. 

The  girl  sidled  up  against  the  cabin,  keep, 
ing  her  eyes  fixed  on  Jarman  with  a  certain 
youthful  shrewdness. 

^  Oh,  you  know ! "  she  said. 

*'  I  really  do  not.     Tell  me  why.'* 
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She  drew  lierself  up  aj;iunst  the  wall  a 
little  proudly,  though  rtill  youthfully,  with 
her  hands  behind  her. 

^^I  ain't  that  kind  of  giri,"  die  said 
aimply. 

The  blood  ndbed  to  Jarman's  oheekB.  Dieh 
Bipated  and  aJbwidoned  aa  his  life  had  been, 
small  respecter  of  women  as  he  was,  he  was 
shoeked  and  shamfd.  Knowing  too,  as  he 
did,  how  absorbed  he  waa  in  other  things,  he 
was  indignaat,  because  not  guilty. 

^  Do  as  you  please,  then,"  he  said  sluHrtly, 
and  reentered  the  C9.bin.  But  the  next 
moment  he  saw  his  error  in  betraying  an  irri. 
tation  that  was  open  to  misoonsiruction. 
He  oame  out  again,  scarcely  looking  at  the 
girl,  who  was  lounging  away. 

^  Do  you  want  me  to  explain  to  you  how 
the  thing  works  ?  "  he  said  indifferently.  *^  I 
can't  show  you  unless  a  ship  comes  in." 

The  girl's  eyes  brightened  softly  as  she 
turned  to  him. 

^*Do  tell  me,"  she  said,  with  au  antici- 
patory smile  and  flash  of  white  teeth. 
«  Won't  you  ?  " 

She  certainly  was  very  pretty  and  sample, 
in  spite  of  her  late  speech.    Jarman  briefly 
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explained  to  her  the  movementB  of  the  sema- 
phore arms  and  their  different  significanoe. 
She  listened  ¥riih  her  capped  head  a  little 
on  one  side  like  an  attentiye  bird,  aad  her 
arms  unconaeioiisly  imitating  the  signs. 
Certainly,  for  all  that  she  spcke  13ca  aa 
American,  her  geaticulatioii  w9A  ItoSaa. 

*^  And  then,"  she  said  triumpfaaalily  irhen 
he  paused,  ^  when  tlie  sailors  see  that  sign 
up  they  know  they  are  coming  in  tiie  har- 
bor." 

Jarman  smiled,  as  he  had  not  snuled 
since  he  had  been  there.  He  corrected  tins 
mifdake  of  her  eager  haste  to  show  her  intel- 
ligence, and,  taking  the  telescope,  pointed 
out  ihe  other  semaphoire,  •*-- a  thin  blade 
outline  on  a  distant  inland  hilL  He  then 
explained  how  Ma  signs  were  repeated  by 
that  instruDient  to  San  Francisco. 

^^My !  Why,  I  always  allowed  tibat  was 
oidy  the  cross  stuck  up  in  ^  Lone  Moun» 
tain  Cemetery,"  she  said. 

"You  are  a  Catholic?"  ^ 

"  I  reckon."  '^ 

"  And  you  are  an  Italian  ?  " 

"  Father  is,  but  mother  was  a  'Merikan, 
same  as  me.     Mother  'a  dead." 
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'  ^  And  your  father  is  the  fisherman  yon* 
der?" 

"  Yes,  —  but,"  with  a  look  of  pride,  "  he 's 
got  the  biggest  boat  of  any." 

*^And  only  you  and  your  family  are 
ashore  here?" 

^*  Yes,  and  sometimes  Mark."  She  laughed 
an  odd  little  laugh. 

''  Mark  ?    Who 's  he  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

He  had  not  noticed  the  sudden  coquettish 
pose  and  half-affected  bashfulness  of  the 
girl ;  he  was  thinking  only  of  the  possibility 
of  detection  by  strangers. 

*^0h,  he  is  Marco  Franti,  but  I  call 
him  ^Mark.'  It's  the  same  name,  you  know, 
and  it  makes  him  mad,"  said  the  girl,  with 
the  same  suggestion  of  archness  and  co^ 
quetry. 

But  all  this  was  lost  on  Jarman. 

^^  Oh,  another  Italian,"  he  said,  relieved. 
She  turned  away  a  little  awkwardly  when 
he  added,  '^  But  you  have  n  t  told  me  your 
name,  you  know." 

«  Cara." 

^'Cara,  —  that's 'dear'  in  Italian,  isn't 
it  ? "  he  said,  ,with  a  reminiscence  of  the 
opera  and  a  half  smile. 
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^  Yes/'  she  said  a  little  scornfully,  ^^  but 
it  means  Carlotta,  —  Charlotte,  yon  know* 
Some  girls  call  me  Charley,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly. 

**  I  see  —  Cara  —  or  Carlotta  Franti. " 

To  his  surprise  she  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

^^I  reckon  not  yet.  Franti  is  Mark's 
name,  not  mine.  Mine  is  Murano,  —  Car* 
lotta  Murano.  6ood-by."  She  moved  away, 
then  stopped  suddenly  and  said,  ^^  I  'm 
oomin'  again  some  time  when  the  thing  is 
working,"  and  with  a  nod  of  her  head,  ran 
away.  He  lodged  after  her ;  could  see  the 
outlines  of  her  youthful  figure  in  her  slim 
cotton  gown, — limp  and  clinging  in  the 
damp  sea  air,  and  the  sudden  revelation 
of  her  bare  ankles  thrust  stockingless  into 
canvas  shoes. 

He  went  back  into  his  cabin,  when  pre- 
sently his  attention  was  engrossed  by  an  in- 
coming vessel.  He  made  the  signals,  half 
expecting,  almost  hoping,  that  the  girl  would 
return  to  watch  him.  But  her  figure  was 
already  lost  in  the  sand  dunes.  Yet  he 
fancied  he  still  heard  the  echoes  of  her  voice 
and  his  own  in  this  cabin  which  had  so  long 
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been  dumb  and  Yoioelesi^  and  he  now  started 
at  every  sound*  For  the  fint  time  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  dteadful  disorder  and 
untidiness  of  its  uninvaded  privacy.  He 
could  scarcely  bdieve  he  had  been  living 
with  his  stove,  his  bed^  and  cocking  uten- 
sils all  in  one  comer  of  the  bamlike  room^ 
and  he  began  to  {>ut  tiiem  *^to  rights  "  in  a 
rough,  hard  formality,  strongly  suggestive 
of  his  convict  experience.  He  rolled  up  his 
blankets  into  a  hard  cylinder  at  the  head 
of  his  cot.  He  scraped  out  his  kettles  and 
saucepans,  and  even  ^washed  down''  the 
floor,  afterwards  sprinkling  dean  dry  sand, 
hot  with  the  noonday  sunshine,  on  its  hall« 
dried  boards.  In  arranging  these  domestio 
details  he  had  to  change  tiie  position  of  a 
little  mirror ;  and  glancing  at  it  for  the  firftt 
time  in  many  days,  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  straggling  beard,  —  grown  during  his 
voyage  from  Australia,  -*-*  and  although  he 
had  retained  it  aft  a  disguise,  he  at  once 
shaved  it  o£E,  leaving  only  a  mustache,  and 
revealing  a  face  from  which  a  healthier  life 
and  outoof-door  existence  had  removed  the 
last  traces  of  vice  and  dissipation.  But  he 
did  not  know  it. 
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All  the  next  day  he  thought  of  his  fair 
visitor,  and  found  himself  often  repeating 
her  odd  remark  that  she  was  ^^  not  that  kind 
of  girl,"  with  a  smile  that  was  alternately 
signifloant  or  vacant*  Evidently  she  oould 
take  care  of  herself,  he  thoogfat,  although 
her  very  good  looks  no  doubt  had  exposed 
her  to  the  rude  attentioiis  of  fishennen  or 
the  common  drift  of  San  Francisco  wharves^ 
Perhaps  this  was  why  her  father  brought 
her  here.  When  the  day  passed  and  she 
came  not,  he  began  vaguely  to  wonder  il 
he  had  been  rude  to  her.  Perhaps  he  had 
taken  her  simple  remark  too  seriously ;  per^ 
haps  she  had  eiqiected  he  would  only  laugh, 
and  had  found  him  dull  and  stupid.  Peas 
haps  he  had  thrown  away  an  opporttuiity* 
An  opportunity  for  what?  To  renew  his 
old  life  and  habits  ?  No,  no  I  The  horrors 
of  his  recent  imprisonment  and  escape  were 
still  too  fresh  in  his  memoiy;  he  was  not 
safe  yet.  Then  he  wondered  if  he  had  not 
grown  spiritless  and  jrfgeon*livered  in  his 
solitude  and  loneliness.  The  next  day  he 
searched  for  her  with  his  glass,  and  saw  her 
playing  with  one  of  the  children  on  the 
beack^  —  u  werj  pctnre  of  child  or  ikymfk 
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like  iimocenoe.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
was  not  ^'  that  kind  of  girl "  that  she  had 
attracted  him.  He  laughed  bitterly.  Yes ; 
that  was  very  funny;  he,  an  escaped  con- 
yiot,  drawn  towards  honest,  simple  innocence  I 
Yet  he  knew — he  was  positive — he  had 
not  thought  of  any  ill  when  he  spoke  to  her. 
He  took  a  singular,  a  ridiculous  pride  in 
and  credit  to  himself  for  that.  He  repeated 
it  incessantly  to  himself.  Then  what  made 
her  angry?  Himself  I  The  devil!  Did 
he  carry,  then,  the  record  of  his  past  life 
forever  in  his  &ce — in  his  speech  —  in  his 
manners?  The  thought  made  him  sullen. 
The  next  day  he  woidd  not  look  towards  the 
shore  ;  it  was  wonderful  what  excitement 
and  satisfaction  he  got  out  of  that  strange 
act  of  self-denial ;  it  made  the  day  seem  full 
that  had  been  so  vacant  before;  yet  he 
could  not  tell  why  or  wherefore.  He  felt 
injured,  but  he  rather  liked  it.  Yet  in  the 
night  he  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  she 
might  have  gone  back  to  San  Francisco, 
and  he  lay  awake  longing  for  the  morning 
light  to  satisfy  him.  Yet  when  the  fog 
cleared,  and  from  a  nearer  point,  behind  a 
sand  dune,  he  discovered,  by  the  aid  of  his 
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glass,  that  she  was  seated  on  the  sun-warmed 
sands  combing  out  her  long  hair  like  a  mer- 
maid, he  inmiediately  returned  to  the  cabin, 
and  that  morning  looked  no  more  that  way. 
In  the  afternoon,  there  being  no  sails  in 
sight,  he  turned  aside  from  the  bay  and 
walked  westward  towards  the  ocean,  halt- 
ing only  at  the  league-long  line  of  foam 
which  marked  the  breaking  Pacific  surges. 
Here  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  little  child, 
half-naked,  following  barefooted  the  creep- 
ing line  of  spume,  or  running  after  the  de- 
tached and  quivering  scraps  of  foam  that 
chased  each  other  over  the  wet  sand,  and 
only  a  little  further  on,  to  come  upon  Cara 
herself,  sitting  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees 
and  her  round  chin  in  her  hands,  appajv 
ently  gazing  over  the  waste  of  waters  before 
her.  A  sudden  and  inexplicable  shyness 
OYcrtook  him.  He  hesitated,  and  stepped 
half-hidden  in  a  gully  between  the  sand 
dunes. 

As  yet  he  had  not  been  observed;  the 
young  girl  called  to  the  child  and,  suddenly 
rising,  threw  off  her  red  cap  and  shawl  and 
quietly  began  to  disrobe  herself.  A  couple 
Qf  coarse  towels  were  at  her  feet.    Jarman 
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instantly  oonapfeb^qded  that  afae  waA  going 
to  bathe  with  the  child.  She  uadoubtedfy 
knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  she  was  safe  in 
that  solitude;  that  no  one  eould  intrude 
upon  her  privaey  f^m  the  hay  ahor«,  nor 
from  the  desolate  inland  trail  to  thet  sea, 
without  her  knowledge.  Ot  his  own  con- 
tiguity she  had  eyideatlj  tah^an  no  thougfaty 
believing  him  safely  housed  ux  hia  cabin  be^ 
side  the  semaphore.  She  lifted  her  hands, 
and  with  a  sudden  movement  shook  out  her 
long  hair  and  let  it  £all  down  her  back  at 
the  same  moment  that  her  unloosened  blouse 
began  to  slip  from  her  shoulders.  Biohard 
Jarman  turned  quickly  and  walked  noise* 
lessly  and  rapidly  away,  until  the  little  hilk 
ock  had  abut  out  the  beach. 

His  retreat  was  aa  sudden,  unreasoning, 
and  unpremeditated  as  his  intmsicMi.  It  waa 
not  like  himself,  he  knew,  and  yet  it  was  aa 
perfectly  iiv»tinctiYe  and  natural  aa  if  he  had 
intruded  upon  a  sister.  In  the  South  Seas 
he  had  seen  native  girls  diving  beside  the 
vessels  for  coins,  but  they  had  provoked  no 
such  instinct  as  that  which  possessed  him 
now.  More  than  that,  he  swept  a  quick, 
WTJiihful  gliMiQe  idoi^  the  horiion  on  either 
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side,  and  then,  mountiiig  a  remote  ]pU9<A 
which  still  hid  him  irom,  the  beaoh,  la^  sat 
there  aud  kept  watch  and  ward.  From  t^pv9 
to  time  the  strong  sea-breeze  broi^^t  him 
the  sound  of  in&ntine  screams  and  shoute  of 
girlish  laughtw  from  th^  unseen  shore  ;,  h# 
only  looked  the  more  keeoly  and  vuq^icjMdy 
for  any  wandering  tr^apasser,  9fA  diji  i^ 
turn  his  head.  He  lay  thojire  nearly  hplf  an 
hour,  and  when  the  sounds  had  ceasisd,  rose 
and  made  his  way  slowly  bock  to  th^  cabin. 
He  had  not  gone  many  yards  before,  he 
heard  the  twitter  of  voices  and  smothered 
laughter  behind  him.  He  tum^;  it  was 
Cara  and  the  child,  —  a  girl  of  six  or  sieven* 
Cara's  face  was  rosy,  —  possibly  from  her 
bath,  and  possibly  from  some  shame-faced 
oonsciousness.  vHe  slackened  his  pa^,  and 
as  they  ra^ed  beside  him  said,  ^^  Good* 
morning ! '' 

^«  Lord  I''  said  Cara,  stifling  another 
laugh,  ^^  we  did  n't  know  you  were  around ; 
we  thought  you  were  always  t^iding  your 
telegraph,  did  n't  we,  Lucy  ?  "  (to  the  child, 
who  was  convulsed  with  mirth  and  sheepishr 
iiesa)<  ^^  Why,  we  Ve  been  taking  a  wash 
in  the  sea."    She  tried  to  gather  up  her 
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long  hair,  whidi  had  been  left  to  stray  over 
her  Bhoolders  and  dry  in  the  sunlight,  and 
even  made  a  slight  pretense  of  trying  to 
oonoeal  the  wet  towels  they  were  carrying. 

Jarman  did  not  huigh.  ^  If  yon  had  told 
me,"  he  said  gravely,  *^  I  oonld  have  kept 
watch  for  yon  with  my  glass  while  yon  were 
there.     I  oonld  see  farther  than  yon." 

^  Tonld  you  see  t»  ?  "  asked  die  little  girl^ 
with  hopeful  vivacity. 

*^  No !  "  said  Jarman,  with  masterly  eva- 
sion. **  There  are  little  sandhills  between 
this  and  the  beach." 

^  Then  how  tould  other  people  see  ns  ?  " 
persisted  the  child. 

Jarman  could  see  that  the  older  girl  was 
evidently  embarrassed,  and  changed  the 
subject.  ^  I  sometimes  go  out,"  he  said, 
*^when  I  can  see  there  are  no  vessels  in 
sight,  and  I  take  my  glass  with  me.  I  can 
always  get  back  in  time  to  make  signals.  I 
thought,  in  fact,"  he  said,  glancing  at  Cara's 
brightening  face,  *^  that  I  might  get  as  far 
as  your  house  on  the  shore  some  day."  To 
his  surprise,  her  embarrassment  suddenly 
seemed  to  increase,  although  she  had  looked 
relieved  before,  and  she  did  not  reply. 
After  a  moment  she  said  abruptly :  — 
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^^  Did  you  ever  see  the  searliona  ?  " 

*^No,"  said  Jannan. 

*^  Not  the  big  ones  on  Seal  Book,  beyond 
the  cliffs  ?  "  continued  the  girl,  in  real  astoir 
ishment. 

<^No,"  repeated  Jarman.  *^I  never 
walked  in  that  direction."  He  vagaely  re- 
membered that  they  were  a  cariosity  which 
sometimes  attracted  parties  thither,  and  for 
that  reason  he  had  avoided  the  spot. 

^*  Why,  I  have  sailed  all  around  the  rock  in 
father's  boat,"  continued  Cara,  with  impor- 
tance. ^^  That 's  the  best  way  to  see  'em,  and 
folks  from  Frisco  sometimes  takes  a  sail 
out  there  just  on  purpose,  —  it 's  too  sandy 
to  walk  or  drive  there.  But  it's  only  a 
step  from  here.  Look  here ! "  she  said  sud- 
denly, and  frankly  opening  her  fine  eyes 
upon  him.  ^^  I  'm  going  to  take  Lucy  there 
to-morrow,  and  I'll  show  you."  Jarman 
felt  his  cheeks  flush  quickly  with  a  plea> 
sure  that  embarrassed  hinu  *^  It  won't  take 
long,"  added  Cara,  mistaking  his  momentary 
hesitafcion,  ^  and  you  can  leave  your  tele- 
gn^h  alone.  Nobody  will  be  there,  so  no 
one  will  see  you  and  nobody  know  it." 

He  would  have  gone  than,  anyway,  he 
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knew,  yet  in  Us  a^ufd  lid[f<y)ti6obiisness 
he  was  glad  that  heir  luift  suggestion  had 
TeUeted  kitti  of  a  MHise  cif  recUess  t^ompli* 
aiM^e.  HEe  ussMUted  Migeriy,  when  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand,  a  flash  of  her  white  tee^h, 
and  the  i^ame  fil>i:«pt&ess  fihe  had  shown  at 
their  last  parting,  ii^  ««uigl]ft  Lucy  4>y  the 
arm  and  daited  away  itx  n  rMAping  raoe  to 
her  dwelling.  Jarsutti  staited  alter  her. 
He  had  not  wanted  to  go  to  her  fclher^s 
liouse  partioolady,  bnt  why  was  isAe  evi- 
dentiiy  *as  ayerse  to  itt  Widi  the  syiUIo 
ideasnre  that  this  admission  gave  him  there 
was  a  faint  stirt^  of  mispioion. 

It  was  gono  when  he  fottod  het  and  tjofff 
the  next  morning,  radiant  with  the  sunshine, 
before  his  door.  The  restraint  of  %heilr  "pt^ 
Vious  meetings  had  heen  removed  in  seme 
mysterions  way,  and  they  chatted  gayly  as 
they  walked  towards  the  cliffs.  -Shfe  aeked 
him  frankly  many  ^estions  abont  himsi&lf , 
why  he  had  <3ome  %here,  and  if  he  '"'waain^t 
lonely;"  she  answered  frai^y-^I  Sear 
much  more  frankly  than  he  answerod  her  -^ 
the  many  questions  he  asked  her  about  herr 
self  and  her  friends.  When  they  reacheo 
the  cUffs  they  descended  to  the  beach,  which 
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they  foHAd  deserted.  Befo^  them  —  it 
seemed  scsrce  a  pistol  ishot  from  fhe  shore 
—  arose  a  high,  broad  rock,  beaten  at  its 
base  hy  i^  long  t^tusiflo  ftorf  ,  on  which  a 
liniiiber  >of  ^shapelesb  animals  were  imcouthly 
•^fi^rting.  This  was  Seal  Eock,  the  goal 
of  their  journey. 

Vel  aftw  a  few  mc^^nts  liifey  no  longer 
looked  at  it,  but  seifcted  on  I3ie  sand,  with 
li^ey  gathering  she&s  at  tiie  water's  edge, 
they  continued  their  talk.  Presently  tiie 
talk  beeame  eager  confidenees,  and  then,  — 
there  were  long  and  dangerous  lapses  tH 
'silence,  when  both  were  lain  to  make  per^ 
{tmctory  taUk  with  Lucy  on  tiie  beach.  AJEtet 
one  of  those  silences  Jarman  said :  — 

**  t)o  you  know  t  rather  thought  ye!firt»r- 
day  you  did  nt  want  me  to  come  to  your 
father's  house.     Why  was  that  ?  " 

<*  Because  Marco  was  there,^'  said  'the 
girl  frankly. 

''What  had  %e  to  do  with  ft?"  sidd 
Jarman  abruptly. 

**  He  wants  to  marry  me.** 

''  And  do  you  want  to  marry  him  t  *'  said 
Jarman  quickly. 

''No,"  said  the  girl  passionately. 
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«  Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  him,  then? " 

^  I  can't,  he 's  hiding  here, — he 's  other's 
friend." 

«« Hiding?    What  'a  he  been  doing? '' 

^  Stealing.  Stealing  gold-dust  from  min- 
ers. I  never  cared  for  him  anyway.  And 
I  hate  a  thief  I" 

She  looked  up  quickly.  Jarman  had 
risen  to  his  feet,  his  face  turned  to  sea. 

**  What  are  you  looking  at?  "  she  said 
wonderingly. 

**A  ship,"  said  Jarman,  in  a  strange, 
hoarse  voice.  ^^I  must  hurry  back  and 
signaL  I  'm  afraid  I  have  n't  even  time  to 
walk  with  you,  —  I  must  run  for  it.  Good- 
by!" 

He  turned  without  offering  his  hand  and 
ran  hurriedly  in  the  direction  of  the  senub- 
phore. 

Cara,  discomfited,  turned  her  black  eyea 
to  the  sea.  But  it  seined  empty  as  before, 
no  safl,  no  ship  on  the  horizon  line,  only 
a  little  schooner  slowly  beating  out  of  the 
Gate.  Ah,  weU!  It  no  doubt  was  there, 
—  that  sail,  —  though  she  could  not  see  it ; 
how  keen  and  far-seeing  his  handsome,  hon- 
est eyes  were  I     She  heaved  a  little  sigh, 
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and,  calling  Lucy  to  H^r  side,  began  to 
make  Her  way  hoinewaiHi.  But  she  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  semaphbre;  it  seemed  t6 
her  the  next  thing  io  seeing  him,  —  this 
man  she  was  beginning  to  love.  She  wfuted 
for  the  gaunt  arms  to  mov^  with  the  signal 
of  the  vessel  he  had  ^h.  But,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  motionless.  He  must  have  been 
mistaken. 

All  this,  howeVei^,  was'  driven  from  her 
mind  in  the  excitement  that  she  found  on 
her  return  thrilling  her  own  family.  They 
had  been  warned  that  a  police  boat  with  de^ 
tectives  on  board  had  been  dispatched  from 
San  Frandsco  to  the  cove.  Luckily,  they 
had  managed  to  convey  the  fugitive  Franti 
on  board  a  coastwise  schooner,  —  Cara' 
started  as  she  remembered  the  one  she  hsA 
seen  beating  out  of  the  Gate,  —  and  he  was' 
now  safe  froni  pursuit  Cara  felt  relieved; 
at  the  same  time  she  felt  a  strange  joy  at 
her  heart,  which  sent  the  conscious  blood 
to  her  cheek.  She  was' not  thinking  of  the 
escaped  Marco,  but  of  Jarman.  Later,  when 
the  police  boat  aarived,  —  whether  the  de- 
tectives had  been  forewarned  of  Marco's 
escape  or  not,  —  they  contented  themselves' 
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with  a  formal  search  of  the  little  fiahing-hut 
and  departed.  But  their  boat  remained 
lying  off  the  shore. 

That  night  Cara  tossed  sleeplessly  on  her 
bed ;  she  was  sorry  she  had  eyer  spoken  of 
Maroo  to  Jarman.  It  was  imneeessary  now ; 
perhaps  he  disbelieved  her  and  thought  she 
loved  Marco ;  perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
of  his  strange  and  abrupt  leave-taking  that 
afternoon.  She  longed  for  the  next  day« 
she  could  tell  him  everything  now. 

Towards  morning  she  slept  fitfully,  but 
was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices  on  the 
sands  outside  the  hut.  Its  flimsy  structure, 
already  warped  by  the  fierce  day-long  sun, 
allowed  her  through  chinks  and  crevices 
not  only  to  recognize  the  voices  of  the  detec- 
tives, but  to  hear  distinctly  what  they  said. 
Suddenly  the  name  of  Jarman  struck  upon 
her  ear.  She  sat  upright  in  bed,  breath- 
less. 

^'Are  you  sure  it's  the  same  man?'' 
asked  a  second  voice. 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  the  first.  "  He 
was  tracked  to  'Frisco,  but  disappeared  the 
day  he  landed.  We  knew  from  our  agents 
that  he  never  left  the  bay.     And  when  we 
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found  that  Bomebody  answermg  Iub  dascrip- 
tion  got  the  post  of  telegraph  operator  out 
here,  we  knew  that  we  had  spotted  our  man 
and  the  JS250  sterling  offered  for  his  cap- 
ture." 

^^But  that  was  five  months  ago.  Why 
did  n't  you  take  him  then  ?  " 

^^  Coidd  n't  I  For  we  could  n't  hold  him 
without  the  extradition  papers  from  Austrar 
lia.  We  sent  for  'em ;  they  're  due  to-day 
or  to-morrow  on  the  mail  steamer." 

^^But  he  might  have  got  away  at  any 
time?" 

^^  He  could  n't  without  our  knowing  it. 
Don't  you  see?  Every  time  the  signals 
w^it  up,  we  in  San  Francisco  knew  he  was 
at  his  post.  We  had  him  sale,  out  here 
on  these  sandhills,  as  if  he'd  been  under 
lock  and  key  in  'Frisco.  He  was  his  own 
keeper,  and  reported  to  us." 

^^  But  since  you  're  here  and  expect  the 
papers  to-morrow,  why  don't  you  *  cop '  him 
now?" 

^^ Because  there  isn't  a  judge  in  San 
Francisco  that  would  hold  him  a  moment 
unless  he  had  those  extradition  papers  be- 
fore him.   He  'd  be  discharged,  and  escape." 
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^  Then  what*  ave  yon  going  to  db ?" 
^^As  soon  as  the  steamer  is  signaled  in 
'Frisco,  we'll  board  her  bt  the  bay,  get  the 
papers,  and  drop  down  upon  him^" 

*^I  see ;  and  as  he^s  the  signal  nian,.tiie 
darned  fool "  — 

^«  Will  give  the  signal  himsdlL" 
The  laagh  that  followed  was  sa  cmel  that 
tiie  young  girl  shuddbered.      But  Idie  next 
moment  she  slipped  &om'  tfas!  bed,  erect,, 
pale,  and  determined. 

The  voices  seemed  gradually  to  retreat. 
She  dressed  herself  hurriedly,  and  passed 
nobelessly  throt^h  the  room  at  her  still 
sleeping  parent,  and  passed  out.  A  gmy 
fog' was  lifting  dowfy  over  the  sands  and 
sea,  and  the  polise  boatwae  gone;  She  no 
longer  hesitated,  but  ran,  quidUy  in;  ther  di* 
rectioB.of  Jarman's  cabinv  As  she  ran,  her 
mind  seemed  to  be  swepiekar  of  all  iUnimxa 
and  fancy ;  she-  sow  plainly  everything:  that 
had  happened;  she  knew  the  mystery  ofr 
Jarman's  presence  here,  —  the  secret  of  hist 
life,.--«the  dreadful  cruelty  of  har.' remark 
to  him,— 'tliBi  man  that,  she  knew* naw^dio 
loved*  The  son  was  painting  the  black  arms^ 
of  the  semaphore  as  she  toiled  over  ihe  last 
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stretohojE  sand  and  .knodked  loudly  at  the 
door.  There  was  no  vc^y.  She  knocked 
again ;  the  oabi»  waa  sdl^t.  Had  he  al- 
ready fled?  —  a«id  miboiit  #ewig  her  and 
knowing  all  I  <8he  txoed  itjie  handle  of  the 
door ;  it  yielded ;  she  stq^Md  boldly  into 
the  recnn,  witb  his  na^ie  npoR  hw  Ups.  He 
Ti^^a  lying  fully  4re8aad  uftm  hk  4»e«ieh. 
She  ran  eagerly  to  Jus  side  and  stopped. 
It  needed  only  a  eingle  gjaaee  w/b  his  oon- 
gested  fi*ee,  Ms  K|»  p3p^«siii  1m  hea^ 
breath,  to  isee  thut  the  man  was  hopelessly, 
helplessly  dnnk ! 

Yet  even  tineia^  without  knowittg  tfmt  it 
was  her  thoughtless  speech  whieh  had  driven 
him  to  seek  this  foolish  obliYion  of  remorse 
and  soiTQw,  she  saw  only  his  helfl^sneM, 
She  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  him;  he  oidy 
muttered  a  few  inooherent  words  and  sank 
back  again.  She  looked  despairingly  around. 
Something  must  be  done ;  the  steamer  might 
be  visible  at  any  moment  Ah,  yes, —  the 
telescope!  She  seiised  it  and  swept  the 
horizcm.  There  waa  a  faint  streak  of  base 
against  the  line  of  sea  and  sk^,  abreast  the 
Gold^i  Gate.  He  had  onoe  told  her  what 
it  meant.    It  toa$  the  ateamer  t    A  isnidden 
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tliGi^^  hsped  into  he^  deair  and  active 
brabu  U  tbe  peliee  boat  ahoald  cbanee  to 
see  that  baoe  toov  and  aaw  no  warning  sig- 
nal from  tibe  Bemaspbare,  they  wonld  snqpeet 
something.  That  signal  most  -  be  made^ 
hfut  not  the  right  cmel  She  remembered 
qniekty  bow  be  bad  explained  to  her  the 
difference  between  tiie  s^nals  for  a  coast- 
ing steamer  and  the  one  tiiat  bron^t  the 
mails.  At  that  distance  the  jiolice  boat 
oonld  not  detect  whettier  the  semaphore's 
anns  were  extended  to  perfect  rigbt  angles 
for  the  mail  steamer,  or  if  the  left  arm 
slighlty  deflected  for  a  coasting  steamer. 
She  ran  oat  to  the  windlass  and  seized  the 
crank.  For  a  moment  it  defied  her  strength; 
she  redoubled  her  efforts :  it  began  to  creak 
and  groan,  the  great  arms  were  slowly  up- 
lifted, and  the  signal  made. 

But  the  familiar  sounds  of  the  moving 
machinery  had  pierced  through  Jarman's 
sluggish  consciousness  as  no  other  sound  in 
heaven  or  earth  could  have  done,  and  awak- 
ened him  to  the  one  dominant  sense  he  had 
left,  —  the  habit  of  duty.  She  heard  him 
roll  from  the  bed  with  an  oath,  stumble  to 
the  door,  and  saw  him  dash  forward  with  an 
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affrighted  face,  and  plunge  his  head  into  a 
backet  of  water.  He  emerged  from  it  pal« 
and  dripping,  but  with  ttie  fuU  light  of 
reason  and  consciousness  in  his  eyes.  He 
started  when  he  saw  her;  even  then  she 
would  have  fled,  but  he  caught  her  firmly 
by  the  wrist. 

Then  with  a  hurried,  trembling  voice  she 
told  him  all  and  eyerything.  He  listened  in 
silence,  and  only  at  the  end  raised  her  hand 
gravely  to  his  lips. 

^And  now,"  she  added  tremuloudy,  *'you 
must  fly  —  quick — at  once;  or  it  will  be 
too  late  I " 

But  Richard  Jarman  walked  sbwly  to  the 
door  of  his  cabin,  still  holding  her  hand,  and 
said  quietly,  pointing  to  his  only  chair: — 

**  Sit  down ;  we  must  talk  first.** 

What  they  said  wa«  never  known,  but  a 
few  moments  later  they  left  the  cabin,  Jar- 
man  carrying  in  a  small  bag  all  his  posses- 
sions, and  Cara  leaning  on  his  arm.  An 
hour  later  the  priest  of  the  Mission  Dolores 
was  called  upon  to  unite  in  matrimony  a 
frank,  hones^Jooking  sailor  and  an  Italian 
gypsy-looking  girL  There  were  many  luuity 
nnions  in  Uioee  days,  and  the  Holy  C!harch 
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was  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  ^e  them  its 
legal  mdoraement.  But  the  good  Padre  was 
a  little  Sony  for  the  honest  sailor,  and  gave 
the  girl  some  serious  adviee. 

The  San  Francisco  papers  the  next  morn- 
ing threw  some  dubious  light  upon  tia^  mat- 
ter  in  a  paragraph  headed,  ^^  A^ptber  Police 
Fiasco." 

*^We  understand  that  the  indefatigable 
police  <^  San  Francisco,  after  ascertaining 
that  Marco  Franti,  the  noted  g(dd-dnst  thief, 
was  hiding  on  the  shore  near  the  Presidio, 
proceeded  there  with  great  solemnity,  and 
arrived,  as  usual,  a  few  hours  after  their 
man  had  escaped,  ^ut  tbe  .Q^m^  qi  in- 
capacity was  reached  when,  as  it  is  al^e^^edf 
the  sweetheart  of  the  ^b^condij^^  Fn^iti, 
and  daughter  qi  a  brothe;r  fisberman,  ,^Qped 
still  later,  and  joined  bep  lover  wd,er  the 
very  noses  of  the  policy.  Thie  fttibempt  of 
the  detectives  to  excuse  tbei^os^ve^  ^^t  h)^- 
quarters  by  reporting  ^bat  tb^  Iff^V^  also 
on  the  track  of  ai^  alleged  esp^ped  Syd^<ey 
Puck  was  received  wilb  the  decision  and 
skepticism  it  deserved,  as  it  seemed  that 
these  worthies  mistpo^  the  mail  steamer, 
whicb  they  should   have   boards   to    get 
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certain  extradition  papers,  for  a  coasting 
steamer." 

It  leas  not  untal  f bnr  years  laW  tliat 
Murano  was  delighted  to  recognize  in  the 
husband  of  his  long-lost  daughter  a  very 
ridii  cattle^wner  in   ^uthem  California, 

r 

cdled  Jarman ;  hut  he  never  kiiew  that  he 
had  been  an  escaped  convicft  fi^m  Sydney, 
^o  had  latiely  received  a  full  pardon  through 
the  inMaximeiitality  of  divers  distinguished 
people  in  Australia. 


AN  ESMERALDA  OF 

CASfON 


:<i:w: 


It  IS  to  be  feared  thai  the  Iieio  ci  tins 
ebnniicle  b^an  life  as  an  impoBtor.  He 
was  offered  to  die  credaloas  and  8jmpfr> 
thetic  fanuly  of  a  San  Francisco  citizen  as  a 
lamb,  who,  unless  boogbt  as  a  playmate  iot 
the  cbildren,  wonld  inevitably  pass  into  the 
batcher's  hands.  A  combination  of  reBned 
sensibility  and  urban  ignorance  of  natore 
prevented  them  from  discerning  certain  glar- 
ing facts  that  betrayed  his  caprid  origin. 
So  a  ribbon  was  duly  tied  round  his 
neck,  and  in  pleasing  emulation  of  the 
legendary  **  Mary,"  he  was  taken  to  school 
by  the  confiding  children.  Here,  alas !  the 
fraud  was  discovered,  and  history  was  re- 
versed by  his  being  turned  out  by  the 
teacher,  because  he  was  not  *^a  lamb  at 
schooL"  Nevertheless,  the  kind-hearted  mo- 
ther of  the  family  persisted  in  retaining 
him,  on  the  plea  that  he  might  yet  become 
^*  usefuL"     To  her  husband's  feeble  sugges- 
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tdon  of  ^^glovea,"  ahe  retomed  a  soornful 
negative,  and  spoke  of  the  weakly  infant  of 
a  neighbor,  who  might  later  reoeiye  nourish- 
ment from  this  providential  animal.  But 
even  this  hope  was  destroyed  by  the  eventual 
discovery  of  his  sex;  Nothing  remained 
now  but  to  accept  him  as  an  ordinary  kid, 
and  to  find  amusement  in  his  accomplish- 
ments, —  eating,  climbing,  and  butting.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  these  were  of  a  supe- 
rior quality;  a  capacity  to  eat  everything 
from  a  cambric  handkerchief  to  an  election 
poster,  an  agility  which  brought  him  even  to 
the  roofs  of  houses,  and  a  power  of  overturn- 
ing hy  a  single  push  the  chubbiest  child  who 
opposed  him,  made  him  a  fearful  joy  to  the 
nursery.  This  last  quality  was  incautiously 
developed  in  him  by  a  negro  boy-senraat, 
who,  later,  waa  hurriedly  propelled  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  by  his  too  proficient  scholar* 
Having  once  taated  victory,  ^  Billy ''  needed 
no  further  incitement  to  lus  perfonnaiieea. 
^  The  small  wagon  which  he  sometiniea  con^ 
aented  to  draw  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
never  hindered  hh  attempto  to  butt  the 
paflaer4)y.  On  the  eontraty,  on  welUqiown 
adentifie  piind^ea  ha  added  timimftiet^ 
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the  bodies  of  llie  cluldren  projected  oref 
bk  head  in  his  charge,  and  the  in£elicitoiiB 
pedestrian  found  himself  not  only  knocked 
off  his  legs  by  Billy,  but  bombarded  by  the 
whole  nnrseiy. 

Delightful  as  wiUi  this  reoreation  to 
juvenile  limbs,  it  was  felt  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  adult  public.  Indignant  protesta- 
tions were  made,  and  as  Billy  oonld  not  be 
kept  in  the  house,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
at  last  butted  himself  out  of  that  sympa- 
thetic family  and  into  a  hard  and  unf ed^ng 
world.  One  morning  he  broke  his  tether 
va  the  small  back  yard.  For  several  days 
thereafter  he  displayed  himself  in  guilty 
freedom  on  the  tops  of  adjacent  walls  and 
outhouses.  The  San  Francisco  suburb 
where  his  credulous  protectors  lived  was  still 
in  a  volcanic  state  of  disruption,  caused  by 
the  grading  of  new  streets  through  rocks 
and  sandhills.  In  consequence  the  roofs  of 
some  houses  wi^e  on  the  level  of  the  door** 
steps  of  others,  and  were  especially  adapted 
to  Billy's  performances.  One  afternoon,  to 
the  admiring  and  perplexed  eyes  of  the 
nursery,  he  was  discovered  standing  on  Ihe 
apex  of  a  neighbor's  new  Elizabethan  chim- 
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ney,  on  a  space  scarcely  larger  tlmn  tiie 
crown  of  a  liiat,  ealmly  suxveying  the  world 
beneath  him.  High  infantile  voices  appealed 
to  him  in  vain ;  baby  arnus  were  outstretched 
to  him  in  hopeless  invitation ;  he  remained 
exalted  and  obdurate,  like  MUton's  hero, 
probably  by  his  own  merit  ^  raiaed  to  that 
bad  eminence."  Indeed,  ti^re  was  already 
something  Satanie  in  hia  budding  homa  and 
pointed  mask  as  the  smoke  curied  softly 
around  him.  Then  he  appropriately  ybso^ 
ished^and  San  Francisco  knew  him  no  moie^ 
At  the  same  time,  however,  one  Owen; 
M'Ginnis,  a  neighboring  sa.Tidhi11  squatter^ 
also  disappeared,  leaving  San  Francisco  for 
the  southern  mines,  and  he  was  said  to  havei 
taken  Billy  with  him^ — for  no>  eonoeivahkr 
reason  exeept  for  companionship.  Howbeik^. 
it  was  the  turning-point  of  Billy'a  om&tt 
sudb  restraint  as  kindness^  civilization,  or 
even  policemen  had  exeroised  upon  hisf  ba* 
ture  was  gone.  He  retained,  I  fear,  a  cer- 
tain wicked  intelligence,  picked  up  in.  San 
Francisco  with  the  newspapers  and  theatri- 
cal and  election  posters  he  had  consumed. 
He  reappeared  at  Bocky  Ca2lon  among  the 
minora    as  an  exceedingly  agile  fihanafiiai 
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with  ihe  low  cunning  of  a  satyr.     That  was 
all  that  civilization  had  done  for  him ! 

If  Mr.  M'Ginnis  had  fondly  conceived 
that  he  would  make  Billy  ^'  useful/'  as  well 
as  companionable,  he  was  singularly  mis- 
taken. Horses  and  mules  were  scarce  in 
Bocky  CaSion,  and  he  attempted  to  utilize 
Billy  by  making  him  draw  a  small  cart, 
laden  with  auriferous  earth,  from  his  claim 
to  the  river.  Billy,  rapidly  gaining  strength, 
was  quite  equal  to  the  task,  but  alas  I  not 
his  inborn  propensity.  An  incautious  ges- 
ture from  the  first  passing  miner  Billy  chose 
to  construe  into  the  usual  challenge.  Low- 
ering  his  head,  from  which  his  budding 
horns  had  been  already  pruned  by  his  mas- 
ter, he  instantly  went  for  his  challenger,  cart 
and  alL  Again  tiie  scientific  law  already 
pointed  out  prevailed.  With  the  shock  of 
the  onset  the  entire  contents  of  the  cart 
arose  and  poured  over  the  astonished  miner, 
biuying  him  from  sight.  In  any  other  but 
a  CaUfornian  mining-camp  such  a  propen- 
sity  in  a  draught  animal  would  have  been 
condemned,  on  account  of  the  damage  and 
suffering  it  entailed,  but  in  Socky  Canon  it 
proved  unprofitable  to  the  owner  from  the 
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horn,"  or  new-comer,  whom  they  would  put 
up  to  challenge  the  animal  by  some  indis- 
creet gesture.  In  this  way  hardly  a  cartload 
of  '*  pay-gravel "  ever  arrived  safely  at  its 
destination,  and  the  tmfortunate  M'Ginnis 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  Billy  as  a  beast 
of  burden.  It  was  whispered  that  so  great 
hod  his  propensity  become,  under  repeated 
provocation,  that  M'Ginnis  himself  was  no 
longer  safe.  Groing  ahead  of  his  cart  one 
day  to  remove  a  fallen  bough  from  the  trail, 
Billy  construed  the  act  of  stooping  into  a 
playful  challenge  from  his  master,  —  with 
the  inevitable  result. 

The  next  day  M'Ginnis  appeared  with  a 
wheelbarrow,  but  without  Billy.  From  that 
day  he  was  relegated  to  the  rocky  crags 
above  the  camp,  fi^m  whence  he  was  only 
lured  occasionally  by  the  mischievous  min- 
ers, who  wished  to  exhibit  his  peculiar  per- 
formances. For  although  Billy  had  ample 
food  and  sustenance  among  the  crags,  he 
had  still  a  civilized  longing  for  posters ;  and 
whenever  a  cirous,  a  concert,  or  a  political 
meeting  was  ^*  billed  *'  in  the  settlement,  he 
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was  on  hand  while  the  paste  was  yet  fresh 
and  succxdent.  In  this  way  it  was  averred 
that  he  once  removed  a  gigi^itic  theatre  bill 
setting  forth  the  charms  of  the  ^^  Sacramento 
Pet/'  and  bein^  caught  in  the  act  by  the 
advance  agent,  was  pursued  through  the. 
main  str^t,  carrying  the  dampbm  on  hi*, 
horns,  eventually  affixing  it,  after  his  oiyxi 
peculiar  fashion,  on  the  back  of  Ju^ge. 
Boompointer,  who  was  standing  ^i  fr^t  of 
his  own  court-house, 

In  connection  with  the  visitf  of  tbi^  young 
lady  another  story  concerning  Bi^ly  sui^y^^ 
in  the  legends  of  Boc}r|r  Ca|[pn.  Cplpn^: 
Starbottle  was  at  that  time  pa^i^g  through 
the  settlement  on  election  business^  an4  it 
was  part  of  his  chivalroiis  admiration  for 
the  sex  to  pay  a  visit,  to  the  pretty  actnre^ 
The  single  waiting-room  of  the  little,  bote) 
gave  upon  the  veranda,  which  wa£|  alsp  lev^L 
with  the  street.  After  a  brief  yet  gallant 
interview,  in  which  he  or9»t<xric£41y  e|xpre^<^ 
the  gratitude  of  the  settlexs^^t  wi^  ol4* 
fashioned  Southern  courtesy.  Colonel  Star- 
bottle  lifted  the  chubby  little  hand  of  the 
**Pet"  to  his  lips,  and,  with  a  low  bow, 
backed  out  ly^n  the  ^eiainda.     But  the  Pet 
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was  astounded  by  his  instanl  reapfie9a*ajaoe, 
saad  by  hiii  appai?ent)y  castiiig  bimself  pas- 
sionately and  hurriedly  at  her  feet  I  It  is 
];iee4l?as  tP  s,9y  thivt  he  wss  followed  closely 
by  Billy,  who  from  the  street  had  casuidly 
Qptic^  him,,  aad  construifd  his  nQvd  exit 
into  an  unfir^entleiKnanlv  fihftllftPiWK 

Billy's  yaaits,  hpw^veri  heoamei  less  fce^ 
quent,  aud  as  Booky  QaSou  underwent  tha 
changecv  incidental  to  mining  settlements,  he 
w^  pre^ei^tly  foi^gottw  in  the  invasion  of  a^ 
few  Southwestern  families,  and  the  adcqytion 
of  amus^nent^  less  practical  and  turbulent 
than  he  had  %Sorded.  It  was  alleged  that, 
he  was  still  seen  in  the  more  secluded  fast- 
nesses  of  the  mountains,  haidng  reverted  to. 
a  wild  state,  and  it  was  suggested  by  one  or 
two  of  the  more  adventurous  that  ha  might 
yet  become  edible,  and  a  fair  object  of  chase. 
A  traveler  through  the  Upper  Pass  of  the 
ciAon  related  how  he  had  seen  a  savage-look- 
ing, hairy  animal  like  a  small  elk  perched 
upon  inaccessible  rocks,  but  always  out  of 
gunshot*  But  these  and  other  legends  were 
set  at  naught  and  overthrown  by  an  unex- 
pected incident. 

Thei  Pioneer  Coach  was  toiling  up  the 
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long  grade  towards  Skinners  Pass  when 
Yuba  Bill  suddenly  pulled  up,  with  his  feet 
on  the  brake. 

**  Jimminy !  '*   he  ejaoulated,  drawing  a 
deep  breath.  . 

The  startled  passenger  beside  him  on 
the  box  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes. 
Through  an  opening  in  the  wayside  pines 
he  oould  see,  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  a 
cuplike  hollow  in  the  hillside  of  the  vividest 
green.  In  the  centre  a  young  girl  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  was  dancing  and  keeping  step  to 
the  Castanet  ^^  click  "  of  a  pair  of  ^*  bones," 
such  as  negro  minstrels  use,  held  in  her 
hands  above  her  head.  But,  more  singular 
still,  a  few  paces  before  her  a  large  goat, 
with  its  neck  roughly  wreathed  with  flowers 
and  vines,  was  taking  ungainly  bounds  and 
leaps  in  imitation  of  its  companion.  The 
wild  background  of  the  Sierras,  the  pastoral 
hollow,  the  incongruousness  of  the  figpires, 
and  the  vivid  color  of  the  girl's  red  flannel 
petticoat  showing  beneath  her  calico  skirt, 
that  had  been  pinned  around  her  waist,  made 
a  striking  picture,  which  by  this  time  had  at- 
tracted all  eyes.  Perhaps  the  dancing  of  the 
girl  suggested  a  negro  ^*  break-down  "  rather 
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than  any  known  sylvan  measure ;  but  all 
this,  and  even  the  clatter  of  the  bones,  was 
made  gracious  by  the  distance. 

«^  Esmeralda!  by  the  living  Harry  I  *• 
shouted  the  excited  passenger  on  the  box. 

Yuba  Bill  took  hb  feet  off  the  brake,  and 
turned  a  look  of  deep  scorn  upon  his  com- 
panion as  he  gathered  the  reins  again. 

<<It's  that  blanked  goat,  outer  Bocky 
Ca&on  beyond,  and  Polly  Harkness !  How 
did  she  ever  come  to  take  up  with  him  f  " 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  coach  reached 
Eocky  Caiion,  the  story  was  quickly  told 
by  the  passengers,  corroborated  by  Yuba 
Bill,  and  highly  colored  by  the  observer  on 
the  box-seat.  Harkness  was  known  to  be  a 
new-comer  who  lived  with  his  wife  and  only 
daughter  on  the  other  side  of  Skinners  Pass. 
He  was  a  **  logger"  and  charcoal-burner, 
who  had  eaten  his  way  into  the  serried  ranks 
of  pines  below  the  pass,  and  established 
in  these  efforts  an  almost  insurmountable 
cordon  of  fallen  trees,  stripped  bark,  and 
charcoal  pits  around  the  clearing  where  his 
rude  log  hut  stood,  —  which  kept  his  seclu- 
sion  unbroken.  He  was  said  to  be  a  half- 
savage  mountaineer  from  Georgia,  in  whose 
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rude  fastnesses  lie  hsA  4i9till^  unlawful  whis- 
key, and  that  his  tiMstes  9nd  habits  unfitted 
him  for  civilizatiiQ^^.  Hift  wifQ  <^jQiwed  and 
smoked ;  he  wa^  tueJieved  tp  mak^  a  fiery 
brew  of  his  own  from  aooms  and  pine  nuts ; 
he  fiieMoQi  came  to  Bocky  CiAon  except  for 
provisioi^s.;  bis  logs  were  slipped  down  a 
*'  shoot "'  or  siUd^i  to  the  river,  whesrei  they 
voyaged  onee  a  mpnth  to  a  distant  mill,  but 
k$  did  i|ot  a^QQompaay  ti^eipai^  The  daughter, 
seldom^  s^en  i^t.  Boeky  CaSiOi^  wa^  a  half« 
growii  girl,  brown  as  SMtunm  f  ^m,  wild-eyed, 
disheveled,  in  a  homespun  skirt,  sunbonnet, 
and  boy's  bregans.  Suqh  were  the  plain 
fftQts  wiiok  sk^tical  Spoky  Ca&P«  opposed, 
to  t^  pa^iveog^s'  l^gendiB.  NQverth^iai^ 
some  of  lihe. youi^?* o^nei^  fom^l  it  q^owt. 
of  their  way  to  go  over  Skinners  Pase  en 
the  journey  to  the.  river,  but  w^h.  what  suq- 
0089  was  not  te)d(>  It  was  s^d,  howevor* 
that  a  celebrated  New  Yoirk  airti^t,  miiJdng 
a  tour  o|  Calif  omiai,  was^  en  the  coac^  one 
day  going  though  tbe  pass,  and  pre^evved 
the  memory  of  what  b^  B9iW  tbepe  in  a  well* 
known  picture  entitled  '^Dancing  Kympb 
and  Satyr,"  said  by  competent  critics  to 
be  ^^  re^te  wil^h  the  9tudy  of  Qr^  lileu** 
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This  did  not  affect  Kocky  CaSon,  wheir^  thd 
study  of  mythology  was  presumably  dis- 
placed by  an  experience  of  mors  wondeifol 
flesh-and-blood  people,  but  later  it  was  re- 
membered with  some  signifleance. 

Among  the  improvements  already  noted, 
a  zino  and  wooden  diapel  had  been  elated 
in  the  main  8(a*eet)  where  a  ec^rtain  popular 
terivalist  preacher  of  a  pecu£ar  Botttk^ 
western  sect  regtilarly  held  ^xhdrtatory  seN 
vioes.  His  rude  emol^onal  power  ovet  hii 
ignorant  fellowHsectarians  was  well  known, 
while  curiosity  drew  others.  Wm  eflect  npan 
the  females  of  his  flo<^  was  hysterical  and 
sensationaL  Women  prematurely  aged  by 
frontier  drudgery  and  oluld-bearing,  girls 
who  had  known  only  the  rigors  and  pains  of 
a  half-equipped,  ill-nourished  youth  in  their 
battling  witii  the  hard  realities  of  nfatnre 
around  them,  all  found  a  strange  &8cina- 
tion  in  the  extravagant  glories  and  privi- 
l^es  of  the  unseen  world  he  pictured  to 
them,  whidi  they  might  have  found  in  the 
fidry  tales  and  nursery  legends  of  civilized 
children,  had  they  known  them.  Person- 
ally he  was  not  attractive  |  his  thin  pointed 
face,  and  bushy  hair  rising  on  either  side  of 
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his  square  forehead  in  two  rounded  knots, 
and  his  long,  straggling,  wiry  beard  drop- 
ping from  a  strong  neck  and  shoulders,  were 
indeed  of  a  common  Southwestern  type  ;  yet 
in  him  they  suggested  somethi^mok 
This  was  voiced  by  a  miner  who  attended 
his  first  service,  and  as  the  Beverend  Mr. 
Withholder  rose  in  the  pulpit,  the  former 
was  heard  to  audibly  ejaculate,  ^^Dod 
blasted !  —if  it  ain't  Billy  I  "  But  when  on 
the  foUowing  Sunday,  to  everybody's  aston- 
ishment, Polly  Harkness,  in  a  new  white 
muslin  frock  and  broad-brimmed  Leghorn 
hat,  appeared  before  the  church  door  with 
the  real  Billy,  and  exchanged  conversation 
with  the  preacher,  the  likeness  was  appalling. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  the  goat  was  at  once 
christened  by  Bocky  Cailon  as  ^^  The  Bev- 
erend Billy,"  and  the  minister  himself  was 
Billy's  *^  brother."  More  than  that,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  by  outsiders,  during 
the  service,  to  inveigle  the  tethered  goat  into 
his  old  butting  performances,  and  he  took 
not  the  least  notice  of  their  insults  and 
challenges,  the  epithet  ^'  blanked  hypocrite  " 
was  added  to  his  title. 

Had  he  really  reformed  ?    Had  his  pa» 
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toral  life  with  his  nymphrlike  mistress  com- 
pletely cured  him  of  his  pugnacious  pro- 
pensit J,  or  had  he  simply  found  it  was 
inconsistent  with  his  dancing,  and  seriously 
interfered  with  his  ^^&ncy  steps"?  Had 
he  found  tracts  and  hymn-books  were  as 
edible  as  theatre  posters  ?  These  were  ques- 
tions that  Bocky  CaSlon  discussed  lightly, 
although  there  was  always  the  more  serious 
mystery  of  the  relations  of  the  Beverend 
Mr.  Withholder,  Polly  Harkness,  and  the 
goat  towards  each  other.  The  appearance 
of  Polly  at  church  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
minister's  active  cauTass  of  the  districts. 
But  had  he  ever  heard  of  Polly's  danciog 
with  the  goat  ?  And  where  in  this  plain, 
angular,  badly  dressed  Polly  was  hidden  that 
beautiful  vision  of  the  dancing  nymph  which 
had  enthralled  so  many?  And  when  had 
Billy  ever  given  any  suggestion  of  his  Terp- 
sichorean  abilities  —  before  or  since  ?  Were 
there  any  ^^ points"  of  the  kind  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  him  now?  None  I  Was  it  not 
more  probable  that  the  Beverend  Mr.  With- 
holder  had  himself  been  daacmg  with  PoUy, 
and  been  mistaken  for  the  goat  ?  Passen- 
gers who  could  have  been  so  deceived  with 
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tegatifd  to  Vtilfy'h  bldfi^  m^t  hav^  &6  easiTy 
mtstakyai  tte  i^SiABter  iot  Billy.  About  ^tns 
time  an<itii6t  i^t^idetit  oocarred  wludi  in- 
creased the  tafn^ty. 

The  only  niatig  te  the  eetdement  who  ap- 
parently d»MMM#i  irohn  thd  popnhff  opin- 
ion regm^ding  Polly  Was  i  ^eW^ebmer,  Jdck 
lUgee.  WUte  dis^^itin^  her  performanee 
with  the  goat^^Whiek  h^  hikd  heter  seen, 
—  he  was  eyidenlly  greatly  prepossessed 
with  the  girl  herself.  Uitfertnnately,  he 
was  equally  addicted  to  driiiking,  and  as  he 
was  exceedingly  shy  and  timid  when  sober, 
and  quite  unpresentable  at  other  times,  his 
wooing,  a  it  could  be  so  called,  progressed 
but  slowly.  Yet  when  he  found  thai  Polly 
went  to  church,  he  listened  so  far  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  Beverend  Mr.  Withholder 
as  to  promise  to  come  to  ^  JtSbie  class  "  im- 
mediately after  the  Sunday  isteryice.  It  was 
a  hot  afternoon,  and  Jack,  who  had  kept 
sober  for  two  days,  incautiously  fortified 
himself  for  the  ordeal  by  taking  a  drink  be- 
fore arriving.  He  was  nervously  early,  and 
immediately  took  a  seat  in  the  empty  church 
near  the  open  door.  Th6  quiet  of  the  build- 
ing, the  drowsy  buzzing  of  flies,  and  pet<* 
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Jt^ps  the  soporific  effect  of  tlie  liqpor  oauaed 
his  eyes  to  <^ose  aad  hjb  head  jbo  fall  forward 
on  his  hreaat  repeatedly.  He  was  recover- 
ing himself  for  th^  ^uitl^  time  when  he 
sudde]9^y  ^receiv^d  9^  yiolenjt  jC^ff  /On  the  ear, 
ai\d  ^as  ^nocked  bf^sk^ar^  9^  tl^e  bench 
on  wjbf  eh  he  was  sittipg;,  That  ymA  all  he 
kifey. 

He  picked  himself  up  witl^  a  Gie^Ftfan  dig<- 
jiity,  partly  new  to  him,  and  partly  the  re- 
^uljt  of  his  cpncjUtion,  axMl  ^^a^Qge^,  some- 
what bi^oised  and  disj^tev^l^  i<o  tl^  nearest 
salooii.  Here  a  few  .fre<|Q^9ters  i«rhp  }^ 
seen  him  pass,  whp  j^new  h^is.^rrfu^d  ^g^  the 
devotion  to  Polly  which  had  induced  it,  lepK- 
hibited  a  natural  concern. 

^* How's  things  down  at  th^  gospel 
shop  ? ' '  said  one.  ^>  Locik  a|g  e|  yoi;  'd  been 
wrasiUn'  with  the  Sperit,  /J^^  I " 

^*01d  man  must  hev  eiiiorted  p^f9l,*' 
8ai4  another,  gl;uicing  at  h^  disordered 
Sunday  attire. 

** Ain't  be'n  hevin'  a  row  with  Polly? 
I'm  tdd  she  slings  an  awful  left" 

Jack,  instead  of  replying,  poured  oxA  n 
dram  of  whiskey,  drank  it,  and  pii|tipg  down 
his  glass,  leaiudd  heafilj  iigRixist  t)^e  cgufit^t 
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as  he  snrTeyed  his  questioners  with  a  sorrow 
chastened  by  reproachful  dignity. 

*^I'm  a  stranger  here,  gentlemen,"  he 
said  slowly ;  ^^ye  Ve  known  me  only  a  little ; 
but  ez  ye  Ve  seen  me  both  blind  drunk  and 
sober^  I  reckon  ye 'ye  caught  on  to  my 
gin'ral  gait!  Now  I  wanter  put  it  to  you, 
ez  fair-minded  men,  ef  you  ever  saw  me 
strike  a  parson?" 

*^No,"  said  a  chorus  of  sympathetic 
voices.  The  barkeeper,  however,  with  a 
swift  recollection  of  Polly  and  the  Reverend 
Withholder,  and  some  possible  contingent 
jealousy  in  Jack,  added  prudently,  **Not 
yet." 

The  chorus  instantly  added  reflectiyely, 
«  Well,  no ;  not  yet." 

*^  Did  ye  ever,"  continued  Jack  solemnly, 
<*  know  me  to  cuss,  sass,  buUy-rag,  or  say 
anything  a^  parsons,  or  the  church  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  the  crowd,  overthrowing  pru- 
dence in  curiosity,  "  ye  never  did,  —  we 
swear  it  I     And  now,  what 's  up?  " 

^*  I  ain't  what  you  call  ^  a  member  in  good 
standin','  "  he  went  on,  artistically  protract- 
ing his  dimax.  *^  I  ain't  be'n  convicted  o' 
fin;  I  ain't  *a  meek  an'  lowly  follower;' 
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I  ain*t  be'n  exactly  what  I  orter  be'n;  I 
hev  n't  lived  anywhere  up  to  my  lights ;  but 
is  thet  a  reason  why  a  parson  should  strike 
me?" 

"Why?  What?  When  did  he  ?  Who 
did  ?  "  asked  the  eager  crowd,  with  one  voice. 

Jack  then  painfully  related  how  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  With- 
holder  to  attend  the  Bible  class.  How  he 
had  arrived  early,  and  found  the  church 
empty.  How  he  had  taken  a  seat  near  the 
door  to  be  handy  when  the  parson  came. 
How  he  just  felt  "  kinder  kam  and  good," 
listenin'  to  the  flies  buzzing,  and  must  have 
fallen  asleep,  —  only  he  pulled  himself  up 
every  time,  —  though,  after  all,  it  war  n't 
no  crime  to  fall  asleep  in  an  empty  church  I 
How  "all  of  a  suddent"  the  parson  came 
in,  "give  him  a  dip  side  o'  the  head,"  and 
knocked  him  off  the  bench,  and  left  him 
there! 

"But  what  did  he  $aj/f^*  queried  the 
crowd. 

"  Nuthin'.  Afore  I  could  get  up,  he  got 
away." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  him? "  they  asked* 
<*  You  know  yon  say  yon  was  asleep.** 
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**Am  I  mre?"  xepeatod  Jack  seomfully. 
«'Pon't  I  know  tbetiaeejwd beard?  Didn't 
[  feel  it  Iwifigm'  oyer  me  ?  '^ 

^^  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?'' 
continued  the  .cn>wd  eageily. 

^^W^ik  1M  be  comeB  oat — And  you'll 
see,"  qaid  Jsu&t  with  dignity. 

Ulis  WE»  wpngb  for  a^  ttond;  they 
g^th^»ed  Qixeitedly  at  the  door,  where  Jack 
was  already  standing,  looking  towatrds  the 
church-  The  moments  dragged  slowly;  it 
might  be  a  Ipng  meeting.  Suddenly  the 
chuiPch  dppr  opened  ai»i  a  figure  appeared, 
looking  «p  and  down  the  street.  Jack 
colored — he  reoi9|;ni«ed  Polly —^r.  and  stejqped 
out  iato  the  re#d.  The  crowd  delicately, 
bi^t  somewhat  .disappointedly,  drew  bade  in 
the  salow*  They  did  not  care  to  mterfere 
in  (haj^  sort  of  thing. 

Polly  aaw  turn,  and  came  hurriedly 
towards  him.  She  was  holding  something 
in  her  hand* 

^^  I  picked  this  up  on  the  church  floor," 
she  said  shyly,  ^so  I  reckoned  you  had 
be'n  there,  —  though  the  parson  said  you 
hadn't,.^ and  I  just  excused  mysdf  and 
ran  out  to  give  it  ye.     It 's  yomn,  am't  it?  " 


n 
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She  held  up  a  gold  sjpecimen  pin,  "wfaioh  he 
had  put'  on  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  **  I 
had  a  hardar  tis^  though,  to  git  this  yer,  -^ 
it 's  y6uiii  too,  ^^  for  Billy  was  laying  down 
in  the  yakd^  baok  d'  the  ohnrdiy  and  just 
oomfbly  swaUerin'  it»^ 

"  Who  ?  "  sidd  Jack  quickly; 

"BiUy^— nrjrgoat." 

Jaek  drew  a  long  breatiii,  and  ^nced^ 
back  alt  the  slaloon.  **  Ye  ain't  gM  back- 
to  dbs»  n0l?^,iaire  ye?"  he  said  hitfriedly. 
«  Ef  you  ain't,  I  'U  —  I  'U  sefe  ye  homfe." 

**  I  dbn't  mind,"  said  Polly  demurely,  "  if 
it  idn't  takin'  ye  ottter  y'ur  way." 

Jack  offered  his  arm,  and  hur^yin^  past^ 
the  saloon,  the  happy  pair  were  soon  on  tfae^ 
road  to  Skinners  Pass. 

Jade  did  not,  I  regret  to  say,  confess  his 
blunder,  but  left  the  Beverend  Mr.  Witli* 
holder  to  remain  under  suspteiott  of  having' 
committed,  ati  unprovoked^  assault  and  bal^* 
tery.  It  was^charaoteiistic  of  Bboky  CaiSon, 
however,  that  this  suspicion,,  ftur  ftom  in jtit(> 
ing  his  ckrioal  reputaition;^  incited  a  r&spi&Gt 
that  had  been'  hitherto  denied*  him.  A  man 
who  could  hit  out  straight  from  the  shoulder 
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had,  in  the  language  of  the  critics,  ^*  sathin* 
in  him."  Oddly  enough,  the  crowd  that  had 
at  first  sympathized  with  Jack  now  began  to 
admit  provocations.  His  subsequent  silence, 
a  disposition  when  questioned  on  the  subject 

asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  PoUy  dancing 
with  the  goat,  his  bursting  into  uproarious 
laughter  completely  turned  the  current  of 
opinion  against  him.  The  public  mind,  how- 
ever, soon  became  engrossed  by  a  more 
interesting  incident. 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Withholder  had  organ- 
ized a  series  of  Biblical  tableaux  at  Skinners- 
town  for  the  benefit  of  his  church.  Illustra- 
tions were  to  be  given  of  ^  Rebecca  at  the 
Well,"  «  The  Finding  of  Moses,"  "  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren ; "  but  Rocky  Caiion  was 
more  particularly  excited  by  the  annoimce- 
ment  that  Polly  Harkness  would  personate 
^^Jephthah's  Daughter."  On  the  evening 
of  the  performance,  however,  it  was  found 
that  this  tableau  had  been  withdrawn  and 
another  substituted,  for  reasons  not  given. 
Rocky  Ci^on,  naturally  indignant  at  this 
omission  to  represent  native  talent,  indulged 
in  a  hundred  wild  surmises.     But  it  was 
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generally  believed  that  Jack  Illgee's  re- 
vengeful ^imosity  to  the  Reverend  Mr, 
Withholder  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Jack, 
as  usual,  smiled  inanely,  but  nothing  was  to 
be  got  from  him.  It  was  not  imtil  a  few 
days  later,  when  another  incident  crowned 
the  climax  of  these  mysteries,  that  a  full 
disclosure  came  from  his  lips. 

One  morning  a  flaming  poster  was  dis- 
played  at  Eocky  CaBon,  with  a  charming 
picture  of  the  ^^ Sacramento  Pet*'  in  the 
briefest  of  skirts,  disporting  with  a  tambour- 
ine before  a  goat  garlanded  with  flowers, 
who  bore,  however,  an  uudoubted  likeness 
to  Billy.  The  text  in  enormous  letters,  and 
bristling  with  points  of  admiration,  stated 
that  the  ^^Pet"  would  appear  as  ^^Esme- 
ralda," assisted  by  a  performing  goat,  espe- 
cially trained  by  the  gifted  actress.  The 
goat  would  dance,  play  cards,  and  perform 
those  tricks  of  magic  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Victor  Hugo's  beautiful  story  of  the 
^^  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,"  and  finally 
knock  down  and  overthrow  the  designing 
seduoer.  Captain  Phoebus.  The  marvelous 
spectacle  would  be  produced  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Starbottle  and 
the  Mayor  of  Skinnerstown. 
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As  aB  Boeky  CaSon  gsdiered  open- 
moatbed  around  tbe  poster.  Jack  demarely 
joined  the  groap.  Eveiy  eye  was  tamed 
upon  liim. 

^  It  dcm't  loA,  as  if  yer  PoHy  was  in  this 
show,  any  more  than  she  was  in  the  tab- 
lows,"  said  one,  trying  to  conceal  his  ci]r«)s- 
iiy  under  a  slight  sneer.  ^*  She  don't  seem 
to  be  doin'  any  dandn' ! " 

^  She  never  did  any  dancin',"  said  Jad:, 
with  a  smile. 

^  Never  did  I  Then  what  was  all  these 
yams  about  her  dandn'  up  at  the  pass?" 

^It  was  the  Sacramento  Pet  who  did  all 
the  danein' ;  Polly  only  lent  the  goat.  Yd 
see,  the  Pet  kinder  took  a  shine  to  Billy 
arter  he  bowled  Starbottle  over  thet  day  at 
the  hotel,  and  she  thought  she  might  teacl^ 
him  tricks.  So  she  did^  doing  all  b^ 
teachin'  and  stag^-rehearsin'  up  there  at  the 
pass,  so 's  to  be  outer  sight,  aiid  keep  tins 
thing  dark.  She  bribdd  PoSy"  to  Itod  her 
the  goat  and  keep  her  sect^t,  and  Polly 
never  let  on  a  word  to  anybody  btrtr'mei" 

"Then  it  was  the  Pet  that  Vuba  Bill 
saw  dancin'  from  the  coach  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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^^And  that  yer  artist  from  New  York 
painted  as  an  <  Imp  and  Satire '  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Then  that's  how  PoUy  did  n't  show  up 
in  them  tablows  at  Skinnerstown?  It  was 
Withholder  who  kinder  smelt  a  rat,  eh? 
and  found  out  it  was  only  a  theayter  gal  all 
along  that  did  the  dancin'  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Jack,  with  affected 
hesitation,  "thet's  another  yam.  I  don't 
know  mebhe  ez  I  oughter  tell  it.  Et  ain't 
got  anylliing  to  do  with  this  advertisement 
o'  the  Pet,  and  might  be  rough  on  old  man 
Withholder  I     Ye  mustn't  ask  me,  boys." 

But  there  was  that  in  his  eye,  and  above 
all  in  this  lazy  procrastination  of  the  true 
humorist  when  he  is  approaching  his  climax, 
which  rendered  the  crowd  clamorous  and 
unappeasable.     They  would  have  the  story  I 

Seeing  which,  Jac&  leaned  bade  against 
a  rock  with  great  gravity,  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  looked  discontentedly  at  the 
ground,  and  began:  "You  see,  boys,  old 
Parson  Withholder  had  heard  all  these 
yams  about  Polly  and  thet  trick-goat,  and 
he  kinder  reckoned  that  she  might  do  for 
some  one  of  his  tablows.     So  he  axed  h$ft 
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a  i(^e*d  nuncl  stHidb'  whh  Ae  ^Mi  and 
a  taiii1)on]<{ne  Cor  Jqibtiiflli's  Dsa^ieter,  9t 
about  the  time  when  old  Jepli  comaa  home, 
flaain*  in  and  Toiriii'  hell  loll  Idie  flnt  thing 
be  fees,  —  )e0t  at  it  k  m  the  Bible  rtc»y. 
Well,  PoDy  didn't  like  to  my  it  imnt  Aer 
that  pevf onncd  with  Ae  grat,  but  Ae  Pet, 
for  ihet  wonld  give  the  Pet  dead  avray ;  00 
Pdly  agrees  to  cene  thar  with  the  goat 
wd  lehevse  the  tablow.  Well,  Pdly'e 
thar,  alittk  shy;  andBilfy,  —  yoabet  Ae'« 
all  there,  and  ready  for  the  fan;  bat  the 
daaned  fool  who  plays  Jephthah  am't  werfli 
shndtt,  ai»d  when  he  eomes  in  he  dees 
i^othin*  but  grm  at  PoUy  and  seem  sheert 
at  the  goat.  This  makes  old  Withholder 
jest  wild,  and  at  last  he  goes  on  the  ]^at- 
form  hisseU  to  show  them  how  Ae  tinng 
oaghter  be  done.  60  he  oomes  boetlin'  and 
prancin'  in,  and  ketches  sight  o'  PoUy 
danctn'  in  with  tiie  goat  to  wekeme  him; 
and  then  he  dasfs  his  hands  —  ao  —  and 
dtops  en  his  knees,  and  hangs  down  his 
head  —  so  —  and  ses, ' Me  ohyhi I  mevowl 
Oh,  heavens!'  But  jest  then  Bi%  — 
who 's  gettdn'  catiier  tired  o'  all  this  foolish- 
Ases  —  kinder  sines  niiiBd  on  his  hind  lagB» 
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And  ketches  siglit  o'  tbe  parson!"  Judc 
paused  a  mojuesi,  and  tbrasting  bis  hmdB 
still  deeper  in  Us  pocketo,  said  lasUy,  ^^  I 
don't  know  il  70a  lellsrs  have  ]»9tioed  how 
much  old  Withbolder  looks  £ke  J^y?" 

There  was  a  rapid  and  impatient  oh^ros 
o£"Yesl  yesl'^and '^Goonl" 

'«Well,"  continued  Jack,  '^when  Bi% 
sees  Withbolder  baeelin'  thar  with  bj#  bead 
down,  be  gives  a  kind  0'  joyous  l^ap  and 
ck^s  his  hooi^  togi^b^,  ez  mueb  es  to  aayy 
^  I  'm  on  in  this  ac^e,'  drops  Us  own  beftd^ 
and  jest  lights  ont  for  the  paosson ! " 

^^  And  butts  bim  ele^A  tbjrough  liie  aide 
scenes  into  the  street,"  inten^j^tod  a  d^- 
ligbt^  auditor. 

But  Jack's  face  never  changed.  ^Y# 
think  so?"  he  said  gravely.  "But  thet's 
jest  whar  ye  slip  up ;  and  thet  's  jest  whar 
Billy  slipped  up ! "  he  added  slowly.  "  Mebbe 
ye  've  noticed,  too,  thet  the  parson 's  built 
kinder  solid  about  the  head  and  shoulders. 
It  mought  bev  be'n  thet,  or  thet  Billy  did  n't 
get  a  fair  start,  but  thet  goat  went  down  on 
his  fore  legs  like  a  shot,  and  the  parson  gave 
one  heave,  and  jest  scooted  him  off  the  plat- 
form !     Then  the  parson  reckoned  thet  this 
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yer  *  tablow '  liad  better  be  left  out,  as  thar 
did  nH  seem  to  be  any  other  man  wbo  oould 
play  Jephthah,  and  it  was  n't  dignified  for 
him  to  take  the  part  But  the  parson 
allowed  thet  it  might  be  a  great  moral  lesson 
to  Billy  I" 

And  it  toos,  for  from  that  moment  BiUy 
never  attempted  to  butt  again.  He  per- 
formed with  great  docility  later  on  in  the 
Pet's  engagement  at  Skinnerstown ;  he 
played  a  distingnished  r61e  throughout  the 
provinces;  he  had  had  the  advantages  of 
Art  from  **ihe  Pet,"  and  of  Simplicity 
from  Polly,  but  only  Body  CaSon  knew 
that  his  real  education  had  come  with  his 
first  rehearsal  with  the  Beverend  Mr.  With* 
holder. 


DICK  SPINDLER'S  FAMILT 
CHRISTMAS 

Thebe  was  surprise  and  sometimes  dis. 
appointment  in  Bough  and  Ready,  when  it 
was  known  that  Dick  Spindler  intended  to 
give  a  ^^  family  "  Christmas  party  at  his 
own  house.  That  he  should  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  celebrate  his  good  fortune 
and  show  hospitality  was  only  expected  from 
the  man  who  had  just  made  a  handsome 
** strike"  on  his  claim;  but  that  it  should 
assimie  so  conservative,  old-fashioned,  and 
respectable  a  form  was  quite  unlooked-for 
by  Bough  and  Beady,  and  was  thought  by 
some  a  trifle  pretentious.  There  were  not 
half-ardozen  families  in  Bough  and  Beady ; 
nobody  ever  knew  before  that  Spindler  had 
any  relations,  and  this  "  ringing  in »  of 
strangers  to  the  settlement  seemed  to  indi- 
cate at  least  a  lack  of  public  spirit.  ^^  He 
might,"  urged  one  of  his  critics,  «  hev  given 
the  boys,  —  that  had  worked  alongside  o' 
him  in  the  ditches  by  day,  and  slung  lies 
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with  lum  aioimd  the  camp-fire  hj  night, 
—  he  might  hey  given  them  a  square  ^  blow 
oat,'  and  kep'  the  leavin's  for  his  old  Spin- 
dler  crew,  jost  as  other  fanii1ie8  do.  Why, 
when  old  man  Scndder  had  his  honse-raisin' 
last  year,  his  &mily  liyed  for  a  week  on  what 
WM  left  oyer,  arter  the  boys  had  waltzed 
throi^h  the  himse  that  xdght, — and  the 
Scaddett  wam't  stvaagers,  either."  It  was 
also  evident  that  there  was  an  nneasy  feel- 
ing that  Spindler^s  action  indieated  an  un- 
hallowed leaning  towards  the  minority  of 
respectability  and  exebsivenefls,  and  a  deaer- 
tkm  —  without  the  eoumseof  matrimony  — 
of  tlio  cenvivial  and  independent  badielor 
majority  of  Bongh  and  Beady. 

*«  Ef  he  was  stuck  after  some  gal  andwa^ 
kinder  looking  ahead,  I  'd  hev  understood 
ity"  argued  another  critic* 

*^  Don't  ye  be  too  sure  he  ainV'  ^d 
Uncle  Jim  Starbuok  gloomily.  ^'Ye'U 
And  that  some  blamed  woman  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  yer  *  family '  gathering.  That 
and  trouble  ez  almost  all  they're  made 
fori" 

There  happened  to  be  some  truth  in  this 
daik  prophecy,  but  none  of  the  kind  that 
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the  misogynist  supposed.  In  fact,  Spindler 
liad  called  a  few  eyenings  before  at  the 
house  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Saltover,  and  Mrs, 
Saltover,  having  one  of  her  ^^Saleratus 
headaches,"  had  tunied  him  over  to  her 
widow  sister,  Mts.  Htildy  Priee,  who  obedi^ 
^tl^  bestowed  upon  hii^Ei  thai  ptaetaoal  and 
critical  attention  which  sh6  divicted  with 
the  litoeking  she  was  darfting.  She  was  a* 
woman  of  thirty-five,  of  singohr  nerve  and 
practical  wisdom^  who  had  onee  snmggled 
her  wounded  husband  home  from  a  bordei^ 
affray,  calmly  made  coffee  for  his  deceived 
pursuers  while  he  lay  hidden  in  the  kxft^ 
walked  four  miles  for  that  mddical  asstst*- 
ailce  which  arrived  too  late  to  save  him, 
buried  hini  secretly  in  his  own  ^^quartelr 
section,"  with  only  one  ether  witness  and 
mourner,  and  so  saved  her  portion  and  pTO>^ 
p^rty  in  that  wild  community,  who  believed 
he  had  fled.  There  was  very  little  of  thid 
experience  to  be  traced  in  her  round,  fresh- 
colored  brunette  cheek,  her  calm  black  eyes, 
set  in  a  priekly  hedge  of  stiff  lalAies,  her 
]dump  figure,  ar  her  frank,  courageous 
laugh.  The  latter  appeared  as  a  smile 
whan  she  welcomed  Mr.   Spindler*    ^^She 
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liadn't  seen  liim  for  a  00011*8  age,^  baft 
*^teckcfoed  he  was  haaj  fizin'  up  Us  mm 
iMmse." 

^Wdlj  yes,"  said  Spindler,  with  a  di^ 
hentation,  ^  ye  see,  I  'm  leekKmin*  to  her  a 
kmder  CJfaristmaB  gatherin'  of  nqr" — he 
was  aboat  to  say  *^  folks,"  bat  dismissed  it 
for  ^  relatioDs,"  and  finalty  setded  upon 
^^relatlTes"  as  being  more  ooneet  in  a 
preacher's  boose* 

Mrs.  Priee  thought  it  a  yery  good  idea. 
Christmas  was  the  natural  season  tofr  the 
family  to  gather  to  ^ see  who's  here  and 
who 's  diere,  who 's  gettin'  on  and  who  is  n% 
and  who 's  dead  and  buried.  It  was  Incly 
for  them  who  were  so  placed  that  they  could 
do  so  and  be  joyfnl."  Her  invincible  phi* 
losophy  probably  carried  her  past  any  dan- 
gerous recollections  of  the  lonely  grave  in 
Kansas,  and  holding  up  the  stocking  to  the 
light,  she  glanced  cheerfully  along  its  level 
to  Mr.  Spindler's  embarrassed  &ce  by  the 
fire. 

*^  Well,  I  can't  say  much  ez  to  that,"  re* 
sponded  Spindler,  still  awkwardly,  ^^  for  you 
see  I  don't  know  much  about  it  anyway." 

^^How  long    since  you've  seen  'em?'* 
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asked  Mrs.  Price,  apparently  addressing 
herself  to  the  stocking. 

Spindler  gave  a  weak  laugh.  ^^Well, 
you  see,  ef  it  comes  to  that,  I  Ve  never  seen 
emi 

Mrs.  Price  put  the  stocking  in  her  lap 
and  opened  her  direct  eyes  on  Spindler. 
"  Never  seen  *em  ?  *'  she  repeated.  *'  Then, 
they  're  not  near  relations  ?  " 

^^  There  are  three  cousins,"  said  Spindler, 
checking  them  off  on  his  fingers,  ^^  a  half- 
unde,  a  kind  of  brother-in-law,  —  that  is, 
the  brother  of  my  sister-in-law's  second  hus- 
band, —  and  a  niece.     That 's  six." 

^'  But  if  you  've  not  seen  them,  I  suppose 
they  Ve  corresponded  with  you  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Price. 

^'  They  've  nearly  all  of  'em  written  to  me 
for  money,  seeing  my  name  in  the  paper  ess 
hevin'  made  a  strike,"  returned  Spindler 
simply;  ^^and  hevin'  sent  it,  I  jest  know 
their  addresses." 

^^  Oh  I "  said  Mrs.  Price,  returning  to  the 
stocking. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  ejacula- 
tion increased  Spindler's  embarrassment,  but 
it  also  made   him  desperate.     *<You  see, 
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Mrs.  Price,"  lie  Unrted  o«t,  ^  I  onghtar  t»Il 
ye  tliat  I  reckon  they  aan  Ae  {oUcb  tbat 
^heYBi't  got  Ml,'  chMi't  7«i  aee,  and  so  it 
seemed  only  tlie  sqaaxe  tiiiiig  for  hm,  es  bad 
*  got  on,'  to  give  them  a  sort  o'  Ghriatans 
lesti^*  Sutliitt',  doft't  ye  kaowr,  like  what 
yeov  brother-ia4aw  v»  sasjm'  kwt  SuKby 
in  the  pnlpit  aboat  fliis  yev  peaee  and 
goodwill  'twixt  man  and  man." 

Mrs.  Priee  lecAnd  again  at  Ae  man 
liefore  heir.  His  salloiir,  perplexed  faee  ex- 
hibited some  donbi,  yet  a  certain  deteimin*- 
tion,  regardii^  the  proqieet  tibe  quotation 
had  opened  to  him.  ^  A  Tery  good  idea, 
Mr.  Spindler,  and  one  that  does  yon  great 
eredity"  she  said  gravety. 

«« I  'm  mighty  glad  to  liear  yon  say  soii 
Mrs»  Price,"  he  said^  in&  an  aoeent  of 
great  relief,  ^for  I  teekoned  to  adc  yon  a 
great  favor  I  Ton  see,"  he  fell  into  his 
former  hesitation,  ^  lliat  is  —  the  fact  is  — 
that  this  sort  o'  thing  is  rather  snddent  to 
me,  — a  little  outer  my  line,  don't  yon  see, 
and  I  was  goin'  to  ask  ye  ef  yon  'd  mind 
takin'  the  hull  thing  in  hand  and  runnin' 
it  for  me.'* 

«ft  Bwming  it  iar  yon,"  said  Mrs.  Priee, 
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with  a  quick  eye-shot  fiom  under  the  edge 
of  her  lashes,  ^^  Mao  alive !  What  are  you 
thinkiugof?" 

«^  Bosain'  tibie  whole  job  for  me,"  hurried 
on  Spiodler,  witii  acorvous  desperation. 
^^  Gettin'  tc^;etfaer  all  the  things  and  malm' 
ready  &r  'em, — oidierin'  in  e  v^ythin'  that 's 
wanted,  and  fiidn'  up  Utt  rooms,  —  I  kin 
step  out  while  you  're  doin'  it,  -^  and  then 
helpin'  me  reeeivin'  'em,  and  sittiii'  at  Hk^ 
head  o'  the  table,  you  know,  —  like  w  (d 
you  was  the  mistress." 

^  But,"  said  Mrs.  Price,  with  her  irmk 
laugh,  *^  that 's  the  duty  of  one  ai  yonr  re- 
lations,—  your  niece,  for  instanee, — or 
cousin,  if  one  of  them  is  a  woman." 

^^But,"  persisted  Spindler,  ^^you  see, 
they  're  strangers  to  me ;  I  don't  know  'em« 
and  I  do  you.  You  'd  make  it  easy  for  'em, 
—  and  for  me,  —  don't  yon  see?  Einde^r 
introduce  'em,  —  don't  you  know?  A  wo- 
man of  your  gin'ral  experience  would  smooth 
down  all  th^n  little  difficulties,"  continued 
Spindler,  with  a  vague  recollection  of  the 
Kansas  story,  "  and  put  everybody  on  vel- 
vet. Don't  say  'No,'  Mrs.  Price  I  I'm 
just  kalkUatin'  on  you." 
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Sinoerily  and  pendstou^  in  a  man  goes 
a  great  way  with  even  tiie  best  of  w<Mnen. 
Mrs.  Price,  who  had  at  first  reoeiyed  S  jnn- 
dler's  request  as  an  amusing  originality,  now 
began  to  incline  secretly  towards  it.  And, 
of  coarse,  began  to  snggest  objections. 

*^I'm  afraid  it  won't  do,"  she  said 
thoughtfully,  awakening  to  the  &ct  that  it 
would  do  and  could  be  done.  ^Yon  see, 
I  Ve  promised  to  spend  Christmas  at  Sacra- 
mento with  my  nieces  from  Baltimore.  And 
then  there 's  Mrs.  Saltover  and  my  sister  to 
consult." 

But  here  Spindler's  simple  &ce  showed 
such  signs  of  distress  that  the  widow  de- 
dared  she  would  ^^  think  it  over,"  —  a  process 
which  the  sanguine  Spindler  seemed  to  con- 
sider so  nearly  akin  to  talking  it  over  that 
Mrs.  Price  began  to  believe  it  herself,  as  he 
hopefully  departed. 

She  ^^  thought  it  over  "  sufficiently  to  go 
to  Sacramento  and  excuse  herself  to  her 
nieces.  But  here  she  permitted  herself  to 
«*talk  it  over,"  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
those  Baltimore  girls,  who  thought  this  ex- 
travaganza of  Spindler^s  ^^  so  Califomian 
and  eccentric !  "    So  that  it  was  not  strange 
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that  presently  the  news  came  back  to  Bough 
and  Beady,  and  his  old  associates  learned  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  never  seen  his 
relatives,  and  that  they  would  be  doubly 
strangers.  This  did  not  increase  his  popu- 
hirily;  neither,  I  grieve  to  say ,  did  iJe  in- 
telligence  that  his  relatives  were  probably 
poor,  and  that  the  Beverend  Mr.  Saltover 
had  approved  of  his  course,  and  had  likened 
it  to  the  rich  man's  feast,  to  which  the  halt 
and  blind  were  invited.  Indeed,  the  allusion 
was  supposed  to  add  hypocrisy  and  a  bid  for 
popularity  to  Spindler's  defection,  for  it  was 
argued  that  he  might  have  feasted  *^  Wall- 
eyed Joe  "  or  "  Tangle-foot  Billy,"  —  who 
had  once  been  '<  chawed "  by  a  bear  while 
prospecting, — if  he  had  been  sincere.  How- 
beit,  Spindler's  faith  was  oblivious  to  these 
criticisms,  in  his  joy  at  Mr.  Saltover's  adhe^ 
sion  to  his  plans  and  the  loan  of  Mrs.  Price 
aa  a  hostess.  In  fact,  he  proposed  to  her 
that  the  invitation  should  also  convey  that 
information  in  the  expression,  ^^  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Saltover,"  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  but  the  widow 
would  have  none  of  it.  The  invitations 
were  duly  written  a«d  dispatched. 
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Bodden  kigabrieiis  KffmAeamixL,  —  '^m^ 
pose  tbej  Aoiikl  n't  cone?" 

•^Hare  no  fear  of  tlMri^**  nid  Mi&  F^m^ 
wilh  afradkkn^ 

•«  Or  «f  ttef  traa  dsad,'*  eoeftiBiied  8pa-^ 
dlen 

•^Th^  emild  m't  aB  to  dead,''  nid  die 
widoiw  ebeerfoBy. 

*•  I  Ve  writtenr  to  aaother  eoaam  %y  nsr* 
riagin,^  said  9]«idler  dalNoafllf,  ^in  ease  of 
aceident;  I  dids't  AiiA  of  Ibhi  lefote, 
becaitte  be  iraa  ri^'* 

**  And  hate  yon  etrer  seen  bim  eitfaeT,  Mr. 
Sfn&dler?  "  aiked  the  wiciow,  with  a  slighft 
mieeUenmsnese. 

M  Lordy  \  No !  '^  he  responded,  wifli  luOk 
affected  oonoeni. 

Only  one  nustalce  was  nade  by  Mn^ 
Price  in  her  arrangemeals  for  the  party^ 
She  had  noticed  what  the  sun]de-minded 
Spindler  eonld  nerer  have  conceited, — the 
feeling  towards  him  held  by  his  old  asso* 
oiates,  and  had  taotfcdly  suggested  that  a 
general  invitation  should  be  extended  t6 
them  in  the  evening. 

**  You  can  have  refreshments,  yon  know, 
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too,  after  the  dinner^  and  games  and  ma« 


sio. 


*^But,"  said  the  nnsophistioated  host^ 
^^  won't  the  boys  tiiink  I  'm  playing  it  rather 
low  down  <Hi  them,  so  to  speak,  givm'  'em 
a  kind  o'  seoond  table,  ae  e£  it  was  the  tail- 
ings after  a  strike?  " 

^^  Nonsense^''  said  Mm.  Price,  witii  de^ 
cision.  '*  It 's  quite  fashionaUe  in  San 
Franeiscb,  and  jost  tiie  thing  to  do.'' 

To  this  decision  SpindW,  in  his  blind 
faith  in  the  widow's  management,  weakly 
yielded.  An  anAoimeement  in  the  '^  Weekly 
Banner"  that,  <*0n  Christmas  evening' 
lUohard  Spxndler,  Esq.,  proposed  to  ent^v 
tain  his  friends  and  fellow  citizens  at  an 
^  ^  home,'  in  his  own  residence,"  not  only 
widened  the  breach  between  Um  and  the 
*^  boys,"  but  awakened  an  active  resentment 
that  only  waited  for  an  outlet.  It  was 
understood  that  they  were  all  coming ;  but- 
that  they  shouldhave  ^^  some  fun  out  of  it " 
which  might  not  coincide  with  Spindler'S' 
nor  his  relatives'  sense  of  himior  seemed  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

Unfortunately,  too,  subsequent  events  lent 
themselves  to  this  irony  of  the   situatioBr 
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A  few  mornings  after  the  invitations  were 
dispatched,  Spindler,  at  one  of  his  daily  con- 
f  erences  with  Mrs.  Price,  took  a  newspaper 
from  his  pocket.  ^  It  seems,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  with  an  embarrassed  gravity, 
*^that  we  will  have  to  take  one  o'  them 
names  off  that  list,  —  the  name  o'  Sam 
Spindler,  —  and  kalkdlate  upon  only  six 
relations  coming." 

^^  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Price  interestedly,  ^^  then 
you  have  had  an  answer,  and  he  has  de- 
clined?" 

^^  Not  that  exactly,"  said  Spindler  slowly, 
*^but  from  remarks  in  this  yer  paper,  he 
was  hung  last  week  by  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  Yolo." 

Mrs.  Price  opened  her  eyes  on  Spindler's 
face  as  she  took  the  paper  from  his  hand. 
^^  But,"  she  said  quickly,  ^^  this  may  be  all  a 
mistake,  some  other  Spindler!  You  know, 
you  say  you  've  never  seen  them  I " 

^^  I  reckon  it 's  no  mistake,"  said  Spindler, 
with  patient  gravity,  ^^for  the  Committee 
sent  me  back  my  invitation,  with  the  kinder 
disparagin'  remark  that  they've  'sent  him 
where  it  ain't  bin  the  habit  to  keep  Christ* 
QMia!'" 
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Mrs.  Price  gasped,  but  a  glanoe  at  Spin- 
dler's  patient,  wistful,  inquiring  eyes  brought 
back  her  old  courage.  ^^  Well,''  she  said 
cheerfully,  ^< perhaps  it's  just  as  well  he 
did  n't  come." 

«^  Are  ye  sure  o'  that,  Mrs.  Price?  "  said 
Spindler,  with  a  slightly  troubled  expres- 
sion. ^  Seems  to  me,  now,  that  he  was  the 
sort  as  might  hev  bin  gathered  in  at  the 
feast,  and  kinder  snatched  like  a  brand  from 
the  bumin',  accordin'  to  Scripter.  But  ye 
know  best." 

*^Mr.  Spindler,"  said  Mrs.  Price  sud* 
denly,.  with  a  slight  snap  in  her  black  eyes, 
^  are  your  —  are  the  others  like  this  ?    Or  " 

—  here  her  eyes  softened  again,  and  her 
laugh   returned,  albeit    slightly    hysterical 

—  ^4s  this  kind  of  thing  likely  to  happen 
again?" 

^*I  think  we're  pretty  sartin  o'  hevin' 
six  to  dinner,"  returned  Spindler  simply. 
Then,  as  if  noticing  some  other  significance 
in  her  speech,  he  added  wistfully,  *^  But  you 
won't  go  back  on  me,  Mrs.  Price,  ef  things 
ain't  pannin'  out  exackly  as  I  reckoned? 
You  see,  I  never  really  knew  these  ycr  re^ 
lations." 
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He  was  so  obviomly  sincere  in  his  intent, 
and,  above  all,  seenied  to  place  such  a 
pathetic  reliance  on  her  judgment,  that  she 
hesitated  to  let  him  know  the  shook  his 
revelation  had  given  her.  And  what  might 
his  other  relatidfis  pi<ovi»  to  be?  Good 
Lord  I  Yety  oddly  enotlgh^  she  was  so  pre* 
possessed  by  him,  and  so  fascinated  by  his 
very  Qnia^otism,  that  it-  was  perhaps  for 
these  o^tnidex  reasons  that  she  said  a  Ktile 
stiffly:  — 

*^  One  of  these  cousins,  I  see,  is  a  hidy^ 
And  then  there  is  yotur  nieoe.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  them,  Mr.  Spindler?  " 

His  face  grew  serious.  *^  No  more  thoft 
I  know  of  the  others,"  he  said  apologetically. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  went  on: 
*^  Now  you  speak  of  it,  it  s^ms  to  me  I  've 
heard  that  my  niece  was  di-vorced.  Bikt," 
he  added,  brightening  up,  ^*  I  've  heard  that 
she  was  popular." 

Mrs.  Price  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  was 
silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  this  sublime 
little  woman  looked  up  at  him.  What  he 
might  have  Seen  in  her  eyes  wa(s  more  than 
he  expected,  or,  I  fear,  deserved.  ^^  Cheer 
up,  Mr.  Spindler,"  she  said  manfully.    *^  I  'U 
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see  yoa  thiongli  this  thing,  don^t  you  mixid  I 
But  don't  yoa  say  anything  about  —  about 
—  this  y igilanod  Committee  business  to  any- 
body. Nor  about  your  niece —  it  was  your 
niece,  wasn't  it? — being  ditoveecL  Chap« 
ley  (the  late  Mr.  Prioe^  had  a  q^neer  sort  o£ 
sister^  who — but  that's  neiliief  heMf  nor 
there  I  And  your  nieee  may  li't  cdme^  ytooi 
know;  or  if  she  does^  you  ain't  bound  i» 
bring  her  out  to  the  general  company;" 

At  parting,  Spindler^  in  sbeer  grstte&d- 
ness,  pressed  her  hand,  and  lingered  so  long 
over  it  that  a  little  color  sprang  into  the  wid^ 
ow's  brown  cheek.  Pei^ps  a  fresh  courage 
q^rang  into  her  heart,  too,  for  she  went  to 
Sacramento  the  next  day,  previously  enjoixiH 
ing  Spindlier  on  no  account  to  show  any 
answers  he  might  receive.  At  Sacramento 
her  nieces  flew  to  her  with  confidences. 

^^  We  so  wanted  to  see  you,  Aunt  Huldy, 
for  we've  heard  something  so  delightful 
about  your  funny  Christmas  Party  I  "  Mrs» 
Price's  heart  sank,  but  her  eyes  snapped. 
'( Only  think  of  it  I  One  of  Mr.  Spindlet's 
long-lost  relatives  —  a  Mr.  Wragg  —  lives 
in  this  hotel,  and  papa  knows  him.  He 's  a 
sort  of  half-unele»  I  believe,  and  ha 's  jjust 
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fmiooB  tint  Spmdler  dioald  lisve  invited 
UflL  He  Aamei  papa  Ae  letter;  food  it 
was  liie  giwiiBHl  paeoe  of  insoleDee  in  tiie 
^^rrU;  tint  SpandDfir  w9b  an  oBtentntuns 
feol,  wli0  luid  WMoB  %  Iitde  waoiey  snd 
wmted  to  oe  Imn  to  gst  into  society ;  and 
the  tsB.  of  tihe  wIioIb  thing  i^as  that  Ihis 
haU-vmsle  and  n^ioile  famte  is  himself  a  par- 
TBnn, — a  Tolgar,  OBfeentalaons  crestore,  who 
was  onfy  a"  — 

^  Never  ndnd  what  he  was,  Kata,^  ister- 
nqited  Mnu  Pkioe  hastify.  ^I  call  his  eon- 
dnet  a  shame  .^ 

^So  do  we,^  said  hoih  pA  eageify. 
After  apamM  Kate  ehu^ied  her  knees  wiA 
her  lodoed  fingers,  and  roeking  backwards 
and  forwards,  said,  ^  JiSfy  and  I  have  got 
an  idea,  and  donH  yon  say  ^No^  to  it. 
We  ^va  had  it  ever  sinoe  that  hmte  talked 
in  that  wi^.  Now,  through  Um,  we  know 
anore  aboot  this  Mr.  Spindler^s  family  eon- 
neeticms  than  yon  do ;  and  we  know  all  the 
trouble  yon  and  hell  have  in  getting  ixp 
this  party.  Y^oa  understand?  Now,  wa 
first  want  to  know  what  Spmdler^s  like. 
Is  he  a  savage,  bearded  creature,  fike  the 
nnners  we  saw  on  the  boat?^ 
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Mrs.  Price  said  that,  on  the  oontraiy,  he 
was  very  gentle,  soft-spoken,  and  rather 
good-looking. 

"  Young  or  old  ?  " 

^  Young,  —  in  fact,  a  mere  boj,  as  jou 
maj  judge  from  his  actions,"  returned  Mrs. 
Price,  with  a  suggestive  matronly  air. 

Kate  here  put  up  a  long-handled  eyeglass 
to  her  fine  gray  eyes,  fitted  it  ostentatiously 
over  her  aquiline  nose,  and  then  said,  in  a 
voice  of  simulated  horror,  **  Aunt  Huldy,  — 
this  revelation  is  shocking !  " 

Mrs.  Price  laughed  her  usual  frank 
laugh,  albeit  her  brown  cheek  took  upon  it 
a  faint  tint  of  Indian  red.  ^^  If  that 's  the 
wonderful  idea  you  girls  have  got,  I  don't 
see  how  it's  going  to  help  matters,"  she 
said  dryly. 

«'  No,  that 's  not  it  I  We  really  have  an 
idea.     Now  look  here." 

Mrs.  Price  '^  looked  here."  This  process 
seemed  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be 
merely  submitting  her  waist  and  shoulders 
to  the  arms  of  her  nieces,  and  her  ears  to 
their  confidential  and  coaxing  voices. 

Twice  she  said  ^^  it  could  n't  be  thought 
of,"  and  ^*it  was  impossible;"  once  ad- 
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dressed  Kate  as  **  You  limbf  end  finally 
said  that  she  ^  would  n't  promise,  bu^*  might 
write!" 

It  was  two  daiys  before  CSuistaiaB.  There 
was  notiiing  in  die  idr,  sky,  or  landBe{q>e  of 
that  Sierran  slope  to  suggest  the  season  to 
the  Eastern  stranger.  A  soft  ram  had  been 
dropping  for  a  week  on  laurel,  pine,  and 
buckeye,  and  the  blades  of  springing  grasses 
and  shyly  opening  flowers.  Sedate  'and  si- 
lent hillsides  that  had  grown  dumb  and 
parched  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
became  gently  articulate  again ;  there  were 
murmurs  in  hushed  and  fc^rgotten  cafions, 
file  leap  and  laugh  of  water  among  the  dry 
bones  of  dusty  creeks,  aud  the  full  song  of 
the  larger  forks  and  rivers.  Southwest 
winds  ln*ought  the  warm  odcM*  oi  the  phie 
sap  swelling  in  the  forest,  or  ihe  faint,  &r« 
off  spice  of  wild  mustard  E^rin^g  in  the 
lower  yaUeys.  But,  as  if  by  some  irony  of 
Nature,  this  gentle  hivasion  of  spring  in 
the  wild  wood  brought  only  disturbance  and 
discomfort  to  the  haunts  and  works  of  man. 
The  ditches  were  overflowed,  the  fords  of 
the  Fork  impassable,  the  sluicing  adrift,  and 
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die  tiiails  and  wagon  roads  to  Bough  and 
fieady  knee-deep  in  mud.  The  i^ag&«oach 
from  Sacramento,  entering  the  aettlement 
by  the  mountain  highway,  its  wheek  and 
panels  dogged  and  crusted  with  an  unetuous 
pigment  like  mud  and  blood,  passed  out  of 
it  th»[wigh  (he  otexfLoynd  aad  dangefous 
ford,  and  emerged  in  spotless  purity,  leaving 
its  stains  behind  wit^  Bough  and  Beady. 
A  week  of  enforced  idleness  en  the  river 
**  Bar ''  had  driven  the  miners  to  the  more 
comfortable  recreation  of  the  saloon  bar, 
its  mirrors,  its  florid  puntings,  its  aa!m.« 
chairs,  and  its  stove.  Tbd  steam  of  their 
wet  boots  and  the  smoke  of  their  pipes  bimg 
over  the  kttepr  like  the  sacrificial  incttise 
from  an  altar.  But  the  attitude  of  the 
men  was  more  critical  and  censorious  than 
eont^ited,  and  showed  little  of  the  geatla- 
ness  of  Ihe  weather  or  seascm. 

^f'  IKd  you  hear  if  the  stage  brought  down 
any  more  relations  of  Spindler's  ?  " 

The  barkeeper,  to  whcmi  this  questiox 
was  addressed,  diifted  his  lounging  portion 
against  the  bar  and  said,  ^^  I  redcon  not,  ea 
far  es  I  know." 

^^  And  thatjold  bloat  of  a  second  ^eeuaja^ny• 
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thatcrimaon  beak —  wbat  kem  down  yestei^ 
day,  —  he  ain^t  bin  hangin'  round  here  to- 
day for  bis  reg'lar  pison  ?  " 

*'No,"  said  the  barkeeper  tibooghtfnUy, 
**I  reckon  Spindler's  got  him  locked  up, 
and  is  settin'  on  him  to  keep  him  sober  till 
after  Christmas,  and  prevent  you  boys  get- 
tin'  at  him." 

^^He'll  have  the  jimjams  before  that,'* 
returned  the  first  speaker ;  ^^  and  how  about 
that  dead  beat  of  a  half-nephew  who  bor- 
rowed twenty  dollars  of  Yuba  Bill  on  the 
way  down,  and  then  wanted  to  get  off  at 
Shootersville,  but  Bill  wouldn't  let  him, 
and  scooted  him  down  to  Spindler's  and 
collected  the  money  from  Spindler  himself 
afore  he  'd  give  him  up  ?  " 

'^He's  up  thar  with  the  rest  of  the 
menagerie,"  said  the  barkeeper,  '^but  I 
reckon  that  Mrs.  Price  hez  bin  f eedin'  him 
up.  And  ye  know  the  old  woman — that 
fifty-fifth  cousin  by  marriage  —  whom  Joe 
Chandler  swears  he  remembers  ez  an  old 
cook  for  a  Chinese  restaurant  in  Stockton, 
< — dam  my  skin  ef  that  Mrs.  Price  has  n't 
rigged  her  out  in  some  fanqr  duds  of  her 
own,  and  made  her  look  quite  decent.'' 
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A  deep  groan  here  broke  from  Unde  Jim 
Starbuck. 

«<  Did  n't  I  tell  ye  ?  "  be  said,  turning  ap- 
pealingly  to  the  others.  *^  It 's  that  darned 
widow  that's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all!  She 
first  put  Spindler  up  to  givin'  the  party, 
and  now,  dam  my  skin,  ef  she  ain't  goin' 
to  fix  up  these  ragamuffins  and  drill  'em  so 
we  can't  get  any  fun  outer  'em  after  all! 
And  it 's  bein'  a  woman  that 's  bossin'  the 
job,  and  not  Spindler,  we've  got  to  draw 
things  mighty  fine  and  not  cut  up  too  rough, 
or  some  of  the  boys  vnO.  kick." 

^^  You  bet,"  said  a  surly  but  decided  voice 
inihecrowd. 

"  And,"  said  another  voice,  "  Mrs.  Price 
didn't  Kve  in  *  Bleeding  Kansas'  for  no- 
thing." 

"Wot's  the  programme  you've  settled 
on.  Uncle  Jim?  "  said  the  barkeeper  lightly, 
to  check  what  seemed  to  promise  a  danger- 
ous discussion. 

^'  Well,"  said  Starbuck,  ^^  we  kalkilate  to 
gather  early  Christmas  night  in  Hooper's 
Hollow  and  rig  ourselves  up  Injim  fash- 
ion, and  then  start  for  Spindler's  with  pitch- 
pine  torches,  and  have  a  ^  torchlight  dance  * 
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around  the  house ;  them  yAo  does  the  dan 
cin'  and  yellin'  outside  taMn'  their  turn 
at  goin'  in  and  hevin'  refreshment,  Jake 
Cooledge,  of  Boston,  sez  if  anybody  objects 
to  it,  we  've  only  got  to  say  we  're  *  Mum- 
mers of  the  Olden  Times,'  dafte?  Then, 
later,  we'll  have  ^Them  Sabbath  Evening 
BeUs '  performed  on  prospectin'  pans  by  the 
band.  Then,  at  the  finish,  Jake  Cooledge 
is  goin'  to  give  one  of  his  surkastio  speeches, 
—  kinder  weloomin'  Spindler's  family  to 
the  Free  Openin'  o'  Spindler's  Almshouse 
and  Reformatory."  He  paused,  possibly  for 
that  approbation  which,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  come  spontaneously.  ^^It  ain't 
much,"  he  added  apologetically,  '^  for  we  're 
hampered  by  women ;  but  we  '11  add  to  the 
programme  ez  we  see  how  things  pan  out. 
Ye  see,  from  what  we  can  hear,  all  of  Spin- 
dler's relations  ain't  on  hand  yet !  We  've 
got  to  wait,  like  in  elekshun  times,  for  ^  re« 
turns  from  the  back  counties.'  Hello  I 
What's  that?" 

It  was  the  swish  and  splutter  of  hoofs  on 
the  road  before  the  door.  The  Sacramento 
coadi !  In  an  instant  every  man  was  ex- 
pectant, and  Starbuck  darted  outside  on  the 
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platform.  Then  there  Uras  the  uduid  gr^et- 
ing  and  bustle,  the  htimed  ingress  of  thirsty 
passengers  into  the  saloon,  and  a  pause. 
Uncle  Jim  returned,  excitedly  and  pantingly . 
^'  Look  yer,  boys  I  Ef  this  ain't  the  rich- 
est thing  out  I  They  say  there  '&  two  more 
relations  o'  Spindler*s  on  the  ooaeh,  come 
down  as  express  freight,  oontigMd,  — d'ye 
hear  ?  —  consigned  to  Spindler  I " 

*^  Stiffs,  in  coffins?"  sttf^^g^  an  eager 
voice. 

^  I  did  n't  get  to  hear  moH*  But  here 
they  are." 

There  was  the  sudden  irrupti<m  of  a  laugh- 
ing, curious  crowd  into  the  bar-room,  led  hf 
Yuba  Bill,  the  driver.  Then  the  crowd 
parted,  and  out  of  their  midst  stepped  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  oldest  ap- 
parently of  not  more  than  six  yeaafs^  hold* 
ing  each  other's  hands.  They  were  ooarsely 
yet  cleanly  dressed,  and  witii  a  certain  uni* 
form  precision  that  suggested  formal  charity. 
Bat  more  remarkable  than  all,  around  the 
neck  of  each  was  a  little  steel  chain,  from 
which  depended  the  regular  check  and  label 
of  the  powerful  Express  C(»npany,  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  and  the  words :  ^^  To  Bich* 
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ard  Spindler."  « Pragae."  "  With  great 
care."  *^  Collect  on  delivery."  Occasionally 
their  littde  hands  went  up  automatically  and 
touched  their  hibels,  as  if  to  show  thenu 
They  surveyed  the  crowd,  the  floor,  the 
gilded  bar,  and  Yuba  Bill  without  fear  and 
without  wonder.  There  was  a  pathetic  sug- 
gestion that  they  were  accustomed  to  this 
observation. 

«« Now,  Bobby,"  said  Yuba  Bill,  leaning 
back  against  the  bar,  with  an  air  half- 
paternal,  haU-managerial,  ^^  tell  these  gents 
how  you  came  here." 

«<By  Wellth,  Fargoth  Ezpreth,"  lisped 
Bobby. 

"Wharfrom?" 

«  Wed  Hill,  Owegon." 

"Red  Hill,  Or^on?  Why,  it's  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  here,"  said  a  bystander. 

"I  reckon,"  said  Yuba  Bill  coolly,  "they 
kem  by  stage  to  Portland,  by  steamer  to 
'Frisco,  steamer  again  to  Stockton,  and  then 
by  stage  over  the  whole  line.  Allers  by 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  from  agent 
to  agent,  and  from  messenger  to  messenger. 
Fact!  They  ain't  bin  tetched  or  handled 
by  any  one  but  the  Kempany's  agents ;  they 
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ain^t  had  a  line  or  direction  except  them 
checks  around  their  necks!  And  they've 
wanted  for  nothin'  else.  Why,  I  've  carried 
heaps  o'  treasure  before,  gentlemen,  and  once 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks, 
but  I  never  carried  anythin'  that  was  watched 
and  guarded  as  them  kids!  Why,  the 
division  inspector  at  Stockton  wanted  to  go 
with  'em  over  the  line  ;  but  Jim  Bracy,  the 
messenger,  said  he  'd  call  it  a  reflection  on 
himself  and  resign,  ef  they  did  n't  give  'em 
to  him  with  the  other  packages !  Ye  had  a 
pretty  good  time,  Bobby,  didn't  ye  ?  Plenty 
to  eat  and  drink,  eh?" 

The  two  children  kughed  a  Kttle  weak 
laugh,  turned  each  other  bashfully  around, 
and  then  looked  up  shyly  at  Yuba  Bill  and 
8aid,"Yeth." 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are  goin'  ? " 
asked  Starbuck,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

It  was  the  little  girl  who  answered  quickly 
and  eagerly :  — 

^^  Yes,  to  Krissmass  and  Sandy  Qaus." 

«  To  what  ?  "  asked  Starbuck. 

Here  the  boy  interposed  with  a  superior 
air:  — 

<*  Thee  meanth  Couthin  Dick.  He  'th  got 
Krithmath." 
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«« Wbere  's  your  nuriiher?  " 

'*  Dead/^ 

*♦  And  your  father  ?  " 

^  In  orApittaL" 

Th&re  was  a  laugh  somswkere  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  orowd.  Erery  one  f aoed 
angrily  in  that  direetion,  but  the  laugher 
had  disappeared.  Yuba  Bill,  however,  sent 
his  Toioe  after  hinu  ^^Yes,  in  hospilal! 
Funny,  ain't  it?-«^anioosin'  place!  Try  ib, 
Step  over  here,  and  m  five  minutes,  by  tfaeliy- 
ing  Hoky ,  I  'U  qualify  you  for  admisaioB,  and 
not  charge  you  a  cent  I "  He  stojq;^  gave 
a  sweeping  glance  of  diffwatifrfaction  around 
him,  and  then,  leaning  back  against  the  bar, 
beckoned  to  8<nne  one  near  the  door,  and 
said  in  a  disgusted  tone,  ^^  You  t^  these 
galoots  how  it  happened,  Bracy.  They  make 
me  sick ! " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Bracy,  tbe  express 
messengw,  stuped  forvrqxd  in  Yuba  BUl's 
place. 

'^  It 's  nothing  partieular,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  with  a  laugh,  ^  only  it  seems  tiiat  some 
man  called  Spindler,  who  lives  about  here, 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  father  of  these 
ebildren  to  bring  his  family  to  a  Christmas 
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party.  It  wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  thing  for 
Spindler  to  do,  considering  that  they  were 
his  poor  relations,  though  tkey  did  n't  know 
lum  from  Adam,  —  was  it?"  He  paused; 
several  of  &e  bystaoders  cleared  their 
throats,  but  said  nothing.  ^^  At  least,"  re- 
sumed Braey,  ^^  that 's  what  die  boys  up  at 
Bed  Hill,  Oregon,  tiiought,  when  I2iey  heard 
of  it.  Well,  as  the  father  was  in  hospital 
with  a  broken  leg,  and  the  mother  cmly  a 
few  weeks  dead,  tiie  boys  thought  it  nugbty 
roagh  on  these  poor  kids  if  they  w^re  done 
out  of  their  fun  beoause  they  had  no  one  to 
bring  them.  The  boys  couldn't  afford  to  go 
tihemsdves,  but  they  got  a  little  money  to- 
gether, and  then  got  the  idea  of  sendin'  'em 
by  express.  Our  agent  at  Bed  Hill  tumbled 
to  abe  idea  at  once ;  bat  he  would  n't  take 
any  money  in  advance,  and  said  he  would 
send  'em  *  C.  O.  D.'  like  any  other  padc- 
age.  And  he  did,  and  hex%  they  are! 
That  'a  all  I  And  now,  gentlemen,  as  I  've 
got  to  deliver  them  peirsonally  to  this  Spin- 
dler, and  get  his  receipt  and  take  off  their 
checks,  I  reckon  we  must  toddle.  Come, 
Bill,  help  take  'em  up  I " 

*^Hold  on!"   said  a  dozen  vpioes.    A 
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dozeii  hands  were  thrust  into  a  dozen  pockets ; 
I  grieve  to  say  some  were  regretfully  with* 
drawn  empty,  for  it  was  a  hard  season  in 
Bough  and  Beady.  But  the  expressman 
stepped  before  them,  with  warning,  uplifted 
hand. 

^  Not  a  cent,  boys, — not  a  cent  I  Wells, 
Fargo's  Express  Company  don't  undertake 
to  cany  bullion  with  those  kids,  at  least  on 
the  same  contract ! "  He  laughed,  and  then 
looking  around  him,  said  confidentially  in  a 
lower  voice,  which,  however,  was  quite  audi- 
ble to  the  children,  ^^ There's  as  much  as 
three  bags  of  silver  in  quarter  and  half  dol- 
lars in  my  treasure  box  in  the  coach  that 
has  been  poured,  yes,  just  showered  upon 
them,  ever  since  they  started,  and  have  been 
passed  over  from  agent  to  agent  and  mes- 
senger to  messenger,  —  enough  to  pay  their 
passage  from  here  to  Chinal  It's  time  to 
say  quits  now.  But  bet  your  life,  they  are 
not  going  to  that  Christmas  party  poor  I  " 

He  caught  up  the  boy,  as  Yuba  Bill  lifted 
the  little  girl  to  his  shoulder,  and  both 
passed  out.  Then  one  by  one  the  loungers 
in  the  bar-room  silently  and  awkwardly 
followed,  and  when   the  barkeeper  turned 
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baek  txom  puttiiig  ftway  liis  decantters  and 
ghmea,  to  his  adxmififamezLt  tihe  room  was 
empty. 

Spindlor's  boiifle,  lat  ^*  Sprndler's  Spfange," 
as  Boug^  aad  Seady  obose  to  call  it,  stood 
above  the  ^tHemeni,  oq  a  dafotestdd  bill- 
side,  wb!ob,  boimrer,  revei^^  itself  by 
producing  not  enongb  Tegetation  to  cover 
even  tbe  few  stnvips  that  were  ineradicable. 
A  l^arge  wooden  structure  in  the  pseudo- 
dassio  style  affected  by  Westerners,  wiA  ah 
iuQongruous  oupoki,  it  was  oddly  enoogb  re- 
lieved by  a  still  more  incongruous  veranda 
extending  around  its  fcmr  sides,  upheld  by 
wooden  Doric  codnnins,  wluoh  were  abreaiiy 
pjeturesquely  covered  with  flowering  vines 
and  sun-loving  roses.  Mr.  Spindler  had 
trusted  tlie  fnmidbing  of  its  interior  to  the 
same  c(mtraotor  who  had  upholstered  tiie 
gilded  bar-room  of  tbe  Eureka  Saloon,  and 
who  bad  apparimtly  bestowed  the  same  de^ 
sign  and  material,  impartially,  on  eadh. 
There  were  gilded  mirrors  all  over  the 
Jbouse  and  chilly  marUe-topped  tables,  gilt 
plaster  Cupids  in  the  comers,  and  stuccoed 
lions  *^in  the  way  *'  everywhere.     The  tact* 
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fal  hands  of  Mrs.  Price  had  screened  some 
of  these  with  seasonable  laurels,  fir  honghs, 
and  berries,  and  had  imparted  a  slight 
Christmas  flavor  to  the  house.  But  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  had  been  employed 
in  trying  to  subdue  the  eccentricities  of 
Spindler's  amawng  relations  ;  iu  tranquiliz- 
ing  Mrs.  ^^Aunt"  Martha  Spindler, — the 
elderly  cook  before  alluded  to,  —  who  was  in- 
clined to  regard  the  gilded  splendors  of  the 
house  as  indicative  of  dangerous  immorality; 
in  restraining  ^* Cousin"  Morley  Hewlett 
from  considering  the  dining-room  buffet  as  a 
bar  for  ^*  intermittent  refreshment ; "  and  in 
keeping  the  weak-minded  nephew,  Fhinney 
Spindler,  from  shooting  at  bottles  from  the 
veranda,  wearing  his  uncle's  clothes,  or  run- 
ning np  an  account  in  his  uncle's  name  for 
various  articles  at  the  general  stores.  Yet 
the  unlooked-for  arrival  of  the  two  children 
had  be^  the  one  great  compensation  and 
diversion  for  her.  She  wrote  at  once  to  her 
nieces  a  brief  account  of  her  miraculous 
deliverance.  ^^  I  think  these  poor  children 
dropped  from  the  skies  here  to  make  our 
Christmas  party  possible,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sympathy  they  have  created  in  Bou^ 
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and  Beady  for  Spindler.  He  is  gomg  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  he  can,  and  is  writing 
to  the  &ther.  Think  of  the  poor  little  tots 
traveling  a  thousand  miles  to  ^  Krissmass,' 
as  they  call  it  I  —  though  they  were  so  well 
cared  for  by  the  messengers  that  their  little 
bodies  were  positively  stuffed  like  quails.  So, 
you  see,  dear,  we  will  be  able  to  get  along 
without  airing  your  famous  idea.  I  'm  sorry, 
for  I  know  you  're  just  djring  to  see  it  all." 

Whatever  Spate's  **idea"  might  have 
been,  there  certainly  seemed  now  no  need  of 
any  extraneous  aid  to  Mrs.  Price's  manage* 
ment.  Christmas  came  at  last,  and  the 
dinner  passed  off  without  serious  disaster. 
But  the  ordeal  of  the  reception  of  Bough 
and  Beady  was  still  to  come.  For  Mrs. 
Price  well  knew  that  although  ^^  the  boys  " 
were  more  subdued,  and,  indeed,  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  their  host's  uncouth 
endeavor,  there  was  still  much  in  the  aspect 
of  Spindler's  relations  to  excite  their  sense 
of  the  ludicrous. 

But  here  Fortune  again  favored  the  house 
of  Spindler  with  a  dramatic  surprise,  even 
greater  than  the  advent  of  the  children  had 
been.     In  the  change  that  had  come  over 
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Bough  and  Bttdy,^tfie  boys*'  hid  decided, 
put  of  deferonoe  to  the  women  and  ehildrent 
to  omit  the  first  part  of  -iiieir  programme, 
and  had  approached  and  aniered  the  honse 
as  soberly  and  qnietlj  as  ordinaay  guests* 
But  bef  ODB  they  had  shaken  han^  with  the 
host  and  hostess,  and  seen  the  relatione,  th^ 
cslatter  of  vvheab  was  heard  befiwe  the  open 
door,  and  its  lights  flashed  upon  a  eaniage 
and  pair,*-*-* an  aotual  private  oarfiage,'*^ 
the  like  of  which  had  not  been  sew  sinoe 
the  goirenior  of  the  State  had  oome  dovm 
to  open  the  new  ditoh  I  Then  there  was  a 
pause,  the  flash  of  the  camige  lamps.  Yqpon 
white  silk,  the  light  tread  of  a  satin  foot  en 
the  yeranda  and  in  the  haU,  and  the  entrwee 
of  a  vision  of  loveliness  I  Middle-i^jed 
men  and  old  dwellers  of  cities  romembened 
their  youth ;  younger  men  bethought  thmor 
selves  of  Cinderella  and  ^  Prince  I  Theare 
was  a  thrill  and  a  hush  as  this  last  guest  *^ 
a  beautiful  girl,  radiant  with  you&  a9d 
adornment  —  put  a  dainty  glaas  to  her 
sparkHng  eye  and  advanoed  familiarly^  with 
outstretched  hand,  to  Dick  Spindler.  Mrs. 
Price  gave  a  single  gasp,  and  drew  beck 
speechless. 
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*'  Unde  Dicky'*  said  a  laughing  contralto 
voice,  which,  indeed,  somewhat  recalled  Mrs. 
Price's  own,  in  its  courageous  frankness,  ^^  I 
am  so  delighted  to  come,  even  if  a  little 
late,  and  so  sorry  that  Mr.  M'Keima  could 
not  come  on  account  of  business." 

Everybody  listened  eagerly,  but  none 
more  eagerly  and  surprisingly  than  the  host 
Mmself.  M'Kenna !  The  rich  cousin  who 
had  never  answered  the  invitation  I  And 
Unde  Diok  I  This,  then,  was  his  divorced 
nieoel  Yet  even  in  his  aatonishmient  he 
remembered  that  of  course  no  one  but  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Price  knew  it,  -^  and  that  hdy 
had  glanced  discreetly  away. 

^  Yes,"  continued  the  half*nieoe  bristly. 
''  I  came  from  Sacramento  with  some  friends 
to  Shootersville,  and  from  thence  I  drove- 
here  ;  and  though  I  nrast  vetuam  to*night,  I 
oould  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  coming,  if 
it  was  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  answer  the 
mvitation  ol  ihe  unele  I  ha^  i»t  »en  for 
years."  She  paused,  and,  raising  her  glasses, 
turned  a  politely  questioning  eye  towards 
Mrs.  Price.  ^'  One  of  our  relations  ?  "  she 
said  smilingly  to  Spindler. 

^*  No,"  said  Spindler,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. ^'  a  —  a  friend !  " 


'   ---  — '         *  -     --     -  a  im.  -  ^ 
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The  half-niece  extended  her  hand.  Mrs. 
Price  took  it. 

But  the  &ir  stranger,  —  what  she  did 
and  said  were  the  only  things  remembered 
in  Bough  and  Beady  on  that  festive  occa- 
sion ;  no  one  thought  of  the  other  relations ; 
no  one  recalled  them  nor  their  eccentric 
cities ;  Spindler  himself  was  forgotten.  Peo« 
pie  only  recollected  how  Spindler's  lovely 
niece  lavished  her  smiles  and  courtesies  on 
every  one,  and  brought  to  her  feet  particu- 
larly the  misogynist  Starbuck  and  the  sar- 
castic Cooledge,  oblivious  of  his  previous 
speech ;  how  she  sat  at  the  piano  and  sang 
like  an.  angel,  hushing  the  most  hilarious 
and  excited  into  sentimental  and  even  maud- 
lin silence ;  how,  graceful  as  a  nymph,  she 
led  with  "Uncle  Dick"  a  Virginia  red 
imtil  the  whole  assembly  joined,  eager  for  a 
passing  touch  of  her  dainty  hand  in  its 
changes  ;  how,  when  two  hours  had  passed, 
—  all  too  swiftly  for  the  guests,  —  they  stood 
with  bared  heads  and  glistening  eyes  on  the 
veranda  to  see  the  fairy  coach  whirl  the 
fairy  princess  away  I  How —  but  this  inci- 
dent was  never  known  to  Bough  and  Beady. 

It  happened  in  the  sacred  dressing-room, 
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where  Mrs.  Price  was  cloaking  with  her 
own  hands  the  departing  half-niece  of  Mr. 
Spindler.  Taking  tliat  opportunity  to  seize 
the  lovely  relative  by  the  shoulders  and 
shake  her  violently,  she  said:  ^*0h,  yes, 
and  it^s  all  very  well  for  you,  Kate,  you 
limb!  For  you're  going  away,  and  will 
never  see  Bough  and  Beady  and  poor  Spin- 
dler again.  But  what  am  I  to  do,  miss? 
How  am  I  to  face  it  out?  For  you  know 
I  've  got  to  tell  him  at  least  that  you  're  no 
half-niece  of  his ! " 

*^  Have  you?  "  said  the  young  lady. 

^^Have  I?"  repeated  the  widow  impa- 
tiently. **Have  I?  Of  course  I  have! 
What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

**  I  was  thinking,  aunty,"  said  the  ^rl 
audaciously,  *^  that  from  what  I  've  seen  and 
heard  to-night,  if  I^m  not  his  half-niece 
now,  it 's  only  a  question  of  time  I  So  you  'd 
better  wait.     Good-night,  dear." 

And,  really,  —  it  turned  out  that  she  wa^ 
right! 


WEES  THE  WATEBS  WERE  UP  Al 

•'JULES'*' 

When  the  waters  were  up  at  <•  Jules"* 
there  was  little  eke  up  <m  that  monotonous 
leveL  For  the  £eW  inhabitants  who  calmty 
and  methodioally  moved  to  higher  ground, 
eamping  out  in  tents  until  the  flood  had 
subsided,  left  no  distracting  wrecki^  be- 
hind them.  A  dozen  half-submerged  log 
cabins  dotted  the  tranquil  surface  of  the 
waters,  without  ripple  or  disturbance,  look* 
ing  in  the  moonlight  more  like  the  rums  of 
centuries  than  of  a  few  days.  There  was 
no  current  to  sap  their  slight  foundationflr 
or  sweep  them  away;  nothing  stirred  that 
silent  lake  but  the!  occasional  shot^like  in-» 
dentations  of  a  passing  ramdrop,  or,  s^ 
more  rarely,  a  raft,  made  of  a  single  log, 
propelled  by  some  citizen  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection of  his  cabin  roof -tree,  where  some  of 
his  goods  were  still  stored.  There  was  no 
sense  of  terror  in  this  bland  obliteration  of 
the  little  settiement ;  the  ruins  of  a  single 
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bumt-up  eabin  would  have  been  more  im- 
pressive than  this  stapid  and  even  gro- 
tesquely placid  effeot  of  the  rival  destroying 
element.  People  took  it  naturally;  the 
water  went  as  it  had  come,  — -  slowly,  impas- 
sively, noiselessly;  a  few  days  of  fervid 
Oafifomian  sunshine  dried  the  cabins,  and 
in  a  week  or  two  the  red  dust  lay  again  as 
thickly  before  their  doors  as  the  winter  mud 
had  hiin.  The  waters  of  Rattlesnake  Creek 
drcypped  below  its  banks,  the  stage-coach 
from  Marysville  no  longer  made  a  detour  of 
the  settlement.  There  was  even  a  singular 
compensation  to  this  amicable  invasion ;  the 
inhabitants  sometimes  found  gold  in  those 
breaches  in  the  banks  made  by  the  overflow. 
To  wait  for  the  *^  old  Rattlesnake  sluiding  " 
was  a  vernal  hope  of  the  trusting  miner. 

The  history  of  *♦  Jules',"  howevw,  was 
once  destined  to  offer  a  singular  interruptioo 
of  i^s  peaceful  and  methodical  pitxsess. 
The  winter  of  1859-60  was  an  exceptional 
one.  But  little  rain  had  fallen  in  the  vaJU 
leys,  although  the  snow  Liy  deep  in  the  high 
Sierras.  Passes  were  choked,  ravines  filled, 
and  glaciers  found  on  their  slopes.  And 
when  the  tardy  rains  came  with  the  with- 
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held  soathwegterly  **  trades/'  the  legoLiF 
phenomenon  recuired;  Jules'  FUt  silently, 
noiselessly,  and  peacefully  went  under  water ; 
the  inhabitants  moved  to  the  higher  ground, 
perhaps  a  little  more  expeditiously  from  an 
impatience  bom  of  the  deky.  The  stage* 
coach  from  Marysyille  made  its  usual  detour 
and  stopx)ed  before  the  temporary  hotel,  ex 
press  offices,  and  general  store  of  ^^  Jules','* 
under  canvas,  bark,  and  the  limp  leaves  of 
a  spreading  alder.  It  deposited  a  single 
passenger, -MaeBHemmingway,  of  San 
Francisco,  but  originally  of  Boston,  —  the 
young  secretary  of  a  mining  company,  dis- 
patched to  report  upon  the  alleged  aurif er- 
ous  value  of  '^  Jules'."  Of  this  he  had  been 
by  no  means  impressed  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  submerged  cabins  from  the  box- 
seat  of  the  coach  and  listened  to  the  driver's 
lazy  recital  of  the  flood,  and  of  the  singOf- 
larly  patient  acceptance  of  it  by  the  inhab- 
itants. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the  southwestern 
miner's  indolence  and  incompetency, — ut- 
terly distasteful  to  his  northern  habits  of 
thought  and  education.  Here  was  their  old 
fatuous  endurance  of  Nature's  wild  caprices, 
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without  that  struggle  against  them  which 
brought  others  streng^  and  success;  here 
was  the  old  philosophy  which  accepted  the 
prairie  fire  and  cyclone,  and  survived  them 
without  advancement,  yet  without  repining. 
Perhaps  in  different  places  and  surround- 
ings a  submission  so  stoic  might  have  im- 
pressed him ;  in  gentlemen  who  tucked  tneii* 
dirty  trousers  in  their  muddy  boots  ftnd 
lived  only  for  the  gold  they  dug,  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  heroic.  Nor  was  he  molMed 
as  he  stood  beside  the  rude  refreshment  bar 
—  a  few  planks  laid  on  trestles  —  and  drank 
his  coffee  beneath  the  dripping  canvas  roof, 
with  an  odd  recollection  of  his  boyhood  and 
an  inclement  Sunday-school  picnic.  Yet 
these  men  had  been  living  in  this  shifdess 
fashion  for  three  weeks!  It  exasperated 
him  still  more  to  think  that  he  might  have 
to  wait  there  a  few  days  longer  for  the 
water  to  subside  sufficiently  for  him  to  make 
his  examination  and  report.  As  he  took  a 
proffered  seat  on  a  candle-box,  which  tilted 
under  him,  and  another  survey  of  the  feeble 
makeshifts  around  him,  his  irascibility  found 
vent. 
*^  Why,  in  the  nameof  God,  didn't  yoUt 
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after  yoa  had  been  flooded  out  once,  boild 
yoiur  oMDApeniumently  on  higher  ground  ?  ^ 

Although  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  more 
disturbing  dian  his  question,  it  {deased  one 
of  the  loungmrt  to  affeot  to  take  it  literail j. 

*^  Well,  es  you  Ve  put  it  that  way, — ^  in 
the  name  of  God  I '  "  —  returned  the  man 
lazily,  ^  it  moot  hev  struek  us  tliat  ez  Be 
was  bossin'  the  job,  so  to  speak,  and  handlin* 
Aings  round  here  generalfy,  we  might  leaye 
it  to  Him.  It  was  n't  our  flood  to  monkey 
witii," 

^  And  as  He  didn't  ooTen-ant,  so  to  speak, 
to  look  arler  this  higher  gfoand  '^peshally, 
and  make  an  Ararat  of  it  for  us,  ez  far  ea 
we  oould  see,  we  did  n't  see  any  reason  for 
setilin^  y^r/'  pnt  in  a  second  speaker,  wi& 
equal  laziness. 

The  seeretary  saw  his  mistake  instantfy, 
and  had  erperience  enough  of  Western  hu- 
mor not  to  prolong  the  disadvantage  of  his 
unfortunate  adjuration.  He  col<»ed  dighliy 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  ^^  You  know  ^^diat  I 
mean ;  you  could  have  protected  yourselves 
better.  A  levee  on  the  bank  would  have 
kept  you  clear  of  the  highest  watermark." 

^Hev  you  ever  heard  what  the  highest 
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Watermaik  was?"  said  the  first  speaker, 
turning  to  another  of  the  loimgers  without 
looking  at  the  secretary. 

^*  Never  heard  it,  — didn't  know  there  was 
a  limit  heCore,"  responded  the  nuuu 

The  first  speaker  tamed  baok  to  the  sec- 
retary. ^*  Did  you  ever  know  what  happened 
at  '  Bulger'H,'  on  the  North  Fork?  They 
had  one  o'  them  levees." 

''  No^  What  happened  ?  "  asked  the  sec^ 
retSfy  impatiently. 

^^  They  was  fixed  suth^n'  ^e  ns/'  retumecl 
the  first  speaker.  '^  Tkey  allowed  they  'd 
build  a  levee  above  their  hig^st  watermark, 
and  did.  It  worked  like  a  charm  at  first ; 
but  the  water  hed  to  go  somewhere,  and  it 
kinder  collected  at  the  first  bend.  Then  ii 
sorter  raised  itself  on  its  elbows  one  day,^ 
and  looked  fver  the  levee  down  upoki  whar 
some  of  the  boys  was  washin'  quite  oomf  ble. 
Then  it  paid  no  sorter  attention  to  the  limit 
o'  that  high  watermark,  but  went  six  indbes 
better  I  Not  slow  and  quiet  like  ez  it  useter 
to,  ez  it  does  Aere,  kinder  fillin'  up  from  be-* 
low,  but  went  over  with  a  rush  and  a  cur- 
rent, hevin'  of  course  the  whole  height  of 
the  levee  to  fall  on   t'  other  side  where 
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tbe  bojB  were  almcing."  He  jmnsed,  and 
amidgt  a  profound  silenoe  added,  "They 
say  that  ^  Bulger^s '  was  scattered  promiscn* 
cos-like  all  along  the  fort  for  five  miles*  I 
only  know  that  one  of  his  mules  and  a  sec- 
tion of  sluicing  was  picked  up  at  Bed  Hat, 
eight  miles  away  I  " 

Mr.  Hemmingway  felt  that  there  vxis  an 
answer  to  this,  but,  being  wise,  also  felt  that 
it  would  be  unavailing.  He  smiled  politely 
and  said  nothing,  at  which  the  first  speaker 
turned  to  him :  — 

"Thar  ain^t  anything  to  see  to-day,  but 
to4norrow,  ez  things  go,  the  water  oughter 
be  droppin'.  Mebbe  you'd  like  to  wash 
up  now  and  clean  yourself,"  he  added,  with 
a  glance  at  Hemmingway's  small  portman- 
teau. "Ez  we  thought  you'd  likely  be 
crowded  here,  we  've  rigged  up  a  comer  for 
you  at  Stanton's  shanty  with  the  women." 

The  young  man's  che^  flushed  slightly  at 
some  possible  irony  in  this,  and  he  protested 
with  considerable  stress  that  he  was  quite 
ready  "  to  rough  it "  where  he  was. 

"  I  reckon  it 's  already  fixed,"  returned 
the  man  decisively,  "  so  you  'd  better  come 
and  I  'U  show  you  the  way." 
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<^  One  moment,"  said  Hemmingway,  ^th 
a  smile ;  ^^  my  credentials  are  addressed  to 
the  manager  of  the  Boone  Ditch  Company 
at  « JulesV  Perhaps  I  ought  to  see  him 
first" 

''  All  right ;  he  's  Stanton." 

«^  And  "  —  hesitated  the  secretary,  ^^  you^ 
who  appear  to  understand  the  locality  so 
weU,  —  I  trust  I  may  have  the  pleasure"  — 

«  Oh,  I  'm  Jules." 

The  secretary  was  a  little  startled  and 
amused.  So  **  Jules"  was  a  person,  and 
not  a  place  I 

^^Then  you're  a  pioneer?"  asked  Hem- 
mingway,  a  little  less  dictatorially,  as  they 
passed  out  under  the  dripping  trees. 

*^I  struck  this  creek  in  the  fall  of  '49, 
comin'  over  Livermore's  Pass  with  Stanton," 
returned  Jules,  with  great  brevity  of  speech 
and  deliberate  tardiness  of  deliveiy.  ^*  Sent 
for  my  wife  and  two  children  the  next  year ; 
wife  died  same  winter,  change  bein'  too  sud- 
den for  her,  and  contractin'  chills  and  fever 
at  Sweetwater.  When  I  kem  here  first  thar 
was  n't  six  inches  o'  water  in  the  creek ; 
but  there  was  a  heap  of  it  over  there  where 
YOU  see  them  yallowish-green  patches  and 


> 
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the  boys  weie  afaiiciiig."  He  pansed,  and 
amidst  a  profound  sOenoe  added,  **They 
say  tiiat  *  Bulger's'  was  scattered  promiscu. 
cos-like  all  along  the  fort  for  five  miles.  I 
only  know  that  one  of  his  mules  and  a  sec- 
tion of  sluicing  was  pidced  up  at  Bed  Hat, 
eight  miles  away  I  " 

Mr.  Hemmingway  felt  that  there  was  an 
answer  to  this,  but,  being  wise,  also  felt  that 
it  would  be  unavailing.  He  smiled  politely 
and  said  nothing,  at  which  the  first  speaker 
turned  to  him :  — 

^^Thar  ain't  anything  to  see  to-day,  but 
to-morrow,  ez  things  go,  the  water  oughter 
be  droppin'.  Mebbe  you'd  like  to  wash 
up  now  and  dean  yourself,"  he  added,  with 
a  glance  at  Hemmingway's  small  portman- 
teau. <*Ez  we  thought  you'd  likely  be 
crowded  here,  we  've  rigged  up  a  comer  for 
you  at  Stanton's  shanty  with  the  women." 

The  young  man's  cheek  flushed  slightly  at 
some  possible  irony  in  this,  and  he  protested 
with  considerable  stress  that  he  was  quite 
ready  *^  to  rough  it "  where  he  was. 

*^  I  reckon  it 's  already  fixed,"  returned 
the  man  decisively,  *^  so  you  'd  better  come 
and  I  'U  show  you  the  way." 
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(( One  moment,"  said  Hemmingway,  with 
a  smile ;  ^^  my  credentials  are  addressed  to 
the  manager  of  the  Boone  Ditch  Company 
at  *  Jules'/  Perhaps  I  ought  to  see  him 
first." 

«'  All  right ;  he  's  Stanton." 

*^  And  "  —  hesitated  the  secretary,  *<  you^ 
who  appear  to  understand  the  locality  so 
well,  —  I  trust  I  may  have  the  pleasure"  — 

**  Oh,  I  'm  Jules." 

The  secretary  was  a  little  startled  and 
amused.  So  **  Jules"  was  a  person,  and 
not  a  place  I 

^^Then  you're  a  pioneer?"  asked  Hem* 
mingway,  a  little  less  dictatorially,  as  they 
passed  out  under  the  dripping  trees. 

*'I  struck  this  creek  in  the  &11  of  '49, 
comin'  over  Livermore's  Pass  with  Stanton," 
returned  Jules,  with  great  breyiiy  of  speech 
and  deliberate  tardiness  of  deliyery.  ^^  Sent 
for  my  wi&  and  two  children  the  next  year ; 
wife  died  same  winter,  change  bein'  too  sud« 
den  for  her,  and  contraotin'  chills  and  fever 
at  Sweetwater.  When  I  kem  here  first  thar 
was  n't  six  inches  o'  water  in  the  creek ; 
but  there  was  a  heap  of  it  over  there  where 
YOU  see  them  yallowish-green  patches  and 
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strips  o'  brash  and  grass;  all  that  war 
water  then,  and  all  that  growth  hez  sprang 
ap  since." 

Hemmingway  looked  around  him.  The 
**  higher  ground  "  where  they  stood  was  in 
reality  only  a  moand-Uke  elevation  abore  the 
dead  level  of  the  flat,  and  the  few  trees 
were  merdy  recent  young  willowd  And  alders. 
The  area  of  actual  depression  was  mudi 
greater  than  he  had  imagined,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  the  bed  of  some  prehistorie  inland 
sea  struck  him  f ordbly.  A  previous  larger 
inundation  than  Jules'  brief  experience  had 
ever  known  had  been  by  no  means  improb- 
able. His  cheek  reddened  at  his  previous 
hasty  indictment  of  the  settlers'  ignorance 
and  shiftlessness,  and  the  thought  that  he 
had  probably  committed  his  employers  to  his 
own  rash  confidence  and  superiority  of  jadg-' 
Inent.  However,  there  was  no  evidence 
tiiat  this  diluvial  record  was  not  of  the  re- 
mote past.  He  smiled  again  with  greater 
security  as  he  thought  of  the  geological 
changes  that  had  since  tempered  these  cata- 
dysms,  and  the  amelioration  brought  by 
settlement  and  cultivation.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  make  a  thorough  examination  to^ 
morrow. 
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Stsknton't^  eabin  M^aA  iM  fiurtiie^t  of  these 
temporayy  ln^bitalioiig,  and  \tra6  partly  on  tlie 
deolivit7  wlliiok  begtati  to  slope  to  the  river's 
bank.  It  vm&y  like  the  others^  a  rougk 
fth&nty  of  ubploned  boards^  bilt,  unlike  the 
othets^  it  had  a  ba^  df  logs  laid  lettgthwisd 
on  the  groand  and  patialkl  with  <daoh  otiierj 
on  whii6h  the  flooring  and  slmcture  i^ei^  se^ 
corely  fastened.  This  gave  it  the  is^peat^ 
ance  of  a  box  did  <ni  namers^  ^  a  Noah's 
Ark  whose  bnlk  had  been  reduced.  Jnles 
explained  diat  the  logs,  laid  in  that  man- 
ner, kept  the  shanty  warmer  and  free  from 
damp.  In  reply  to  Hemmingway's  sugges- 
tion that  it  was  a  great  waste  of  material^ 
Jules  simply  replied  that  the  logs  were  the 
^  flotsam  and  jetsam  "  of  the  creek  from  the 
OTBtflowed  BuUs  below. 

Hemmingway  again  smiled.  It  was  again 
the  old  story  of  Western  waste  and  prodi* 
gality.  Accompanied  by  Jtdes,  however,  he 
climbed  up  the  huge,  slippy  logs  which 
made  a  platform  bdEore  the  door,  and  en- 
tered. 

The  single  room  was  unequally  divided ; 
the  larger  part  containing  three  beds,  by 
day  rolled  in  a  single  pile  in  one  comer  to 
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make  loom  for  a  table  and  dudn.  A  lew 
dreeees  lummng  from  naik  on  tlie  wall 
allowed  that  it  was  the  women's  loom*  The 
smaller  oompartment  was  again  sobdivided 
by  a  hanging  blanket,  behind  which  was  a 
mde  bonk  or  berdi  against  the  wall,  a  table 
made  of  a  paddng-box,  containing  a  tin 
basin  and  a  can  of  water*  This  was  his 
apart*Tn^*itt 

*^The  women-folks  are  down  the  creek, 
bakin',  to-day,"  said  Jnles  explanatorily; 
^  but  I  reckon  that  one  of  'em  will  be  np 
here  in  a  jiffy  to  inake  sapper,  so  you  just 
take  it  easy  till  they  come*  I  've  got  to  me- 
ander oyer  to  the  claim  afoie  /turn  in,  but 
yon  just  lie  by  to-night  and  take  a  rest." 

He  tamed  away,  leaving  Hemming^way 
standing  in  the  doorway  still  distraught  and 
hesitating.  Nor  did  the  young  man  recog- 
nize the  delicacy  of  Jules'  leave-taking  until 
he  had  unstrapped  his  portmanteau  and 
found  himself  alone,  free  to  make  his  toilet, 
unembarrassed  by  company.  But  even  then 
he  would  have  preferred  the  rough  compan* 
ionahip  of  the  miners  in  the  conmion  dormi« 
tory  of  the  general  store  to  this  intrusion 
upon  the  half-civilization  of    the  women, 
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their  pitiable  litde  oomfortB  and  secret 
makeshifts.  His  disgust  of  his  own  inde< 
cision  which  brought  him  there  naturally 
recoiled  in  the  direction  of  his  host  and 
hostesses,  and  alter  a  hurried  ablution,  a 
change  of  linen,  and  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  stains  of  travel  from  his  dothes,  he 
strode  out  impatiently  into  the  open  air 
again. 

It  was  singularly  mild  even  for  the  sea* 
son.  The  southwest  trades  blew  softly,  and 
whispered  to  him  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
distant  Pacific,  with  its  long,  steady  swell. 
He  turned  again  to  the  overflowed  Flat 
beneath  him,  and  the  sluggish  yellow  water 
that  scarcely  broke  a  ripple  against  the 
walls  of  the  half-submerged  cabins.  And 
this  was  the  water  for  whose  going  down 
they  were  waiting  with  an  immobility  as 
tranquil  as  the  waters  themselves  I  What 
marvelous  incompetency,  —  or  what  infinite 
patience  I  He  knew,  of  course,  their  ex- 
pected compensation  in  this  *^  ground  slui* 
cing  "  at  Nature's  own  hand ;  the  long  rifts 
in  the  banks  of  the  creek  which  so  often 
showed  ^'  the  color  "  in  the  sparkling  scales 
of  river  gold  disclosed  by  the  action  of  tha 
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water ;  the  heaps  of  leddish  mud  left  after 
its  subsideiice  arocmd  the  walls  of  the  cabins, 
— a  deposit  that  often  contained  a  treasure 
a  dozen  times  more  Tahiable  than  the  cabin 
itself  I  And  then  he  heaxd  behind  him  a 
hagh,  a  short  and  panting  breath,  and  tam- 
ing, beheld  a  young  woman  running  towards 


In  his  first  astounded  sight  of  her,  in  her 
limp  nankeen  snnbeiuiet,  thrown  badt  from 
her  head  by  the  impetils  of  her  flight,  ho 
saw  only  too  moth  hair,  two  much  white 
teeth,  too  much  eye-flash,  and,  abore  all, — 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  -^  too  much  confidence 
in  the  power  of  these  qualities.  Et^en  as 
she  ran,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  puU* 
ing  down  ostentationsly  the  rolled-tip  sle^vea 
of  her  pink  calico  gown  orer  her  diapely 
aims.  I  am  inclined  to  thii^  that  tho 
young  gentleman's  temper  was  at  faalt^  and 
his  conclusion  hasty;  a  calmer  observer 
would  have  detected  nothing  of  this  in  her 
frankly  cheerful  voice.  Nevertheless,  her 
evident  pleasure  in  tbfe  meeting  seemed  to 
him  only  obtrusive  coquetry* 

^^Lordyl  I  redtoned  to  git  here  afore 
jfoa'd  get  throu^  flxin'  up,  and  in  time  to 
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do  a  little  priQkm'  mjself,  and  here  jou'ro 
out  already."  She  laughed,  glaneing  at  his 
dean  shirt  and  damp  hair.  ^But  all  the 
same,  we  kin  ha^e  a  talk,  and  you  kin  tell 
me  all  the  news  afore  tike  other  vimmen  get 
up  here.  It 's  a  ooon's  age  since  I  was  at 
Sacramento  aad  saw  anybody  or  anything.'* 
She  stopped  and,  instinctively  deteofeing 
some  Tague  reticence  in  the  man  before  her, 
said,  still  laughing,  ^  You  're  Mr.  Hemmingw 
way,  ain't  you?" 

Hemmingway  toA  off  his  hat  quickly,  with 
a  slight  start  at  his  fergetfulness.  **  I  beg 
your  pardon ;  yes,  certainly." 

**Ann1y  Stanton  thought  it  was  *Hum« 
mingbird,'"  said  the  girl,  with  a  laugh, 
*^but  I  redDoned  not.  I'm  Jmney  Jules, 
you  know ;  folks  call  me '  J.  J/  It  wouldn't 
do  for  a  Hummingbird  and  a  Jay  Jay  to  bo 
in  the  same  camp,  would  it  ?  It  would  be 
just  too  funny!"  i 

Hemmingway  did  not  find  the  humor  d 
this  so  singnkrly  exhanstive,  but  he  was  A* 
ready  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  his  atti- 
tude towards  her.  *^  I  'm  very  sorry  to  be 
giving  you  all  this  trouble  by  my  intrusion, 
for  I  was  quite  willing  to  stay  at  the  store 
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yonder.  Indeed,"  he  added,  with  a  burst 
of  frankness  quite  as  sincere  as  her  own,  ^*  if 
jou  think  your  father  will  not  be  offended^ 
I  wouH  gladly  go  there  now." 

If  he  still  believed  in  her  coquetry  and 
vanity,  he  would  haye  been  undeceiyed  and 
crushed  by  the  equal  and  sincere  frankness 
with  which  she  met  this  ungallant  speech. 

^^Nol  I  reckon  he  wouldn't  care,  if 
you  'd  be  as  comf  ble  and  fit  for  to-morrow. 
But  ye  would  rCt^^^  she  said  reflectiyely. 
«« The  boys  thar  sit  up  late  oyer  euchre,  and 
swear  a  heap,  and  Simpson,  who'd  sleep 
alongside  of  ye,  snores  pow'ful,  I  'ye  heard. 
Aunty  Stanton  kin  do  her  leyel  at  that,  too, 
and  they  say" — ^with  a  laugh  —  ^^that  / 
kin,  too,  but  you  're  away  off  in  that  comer, 
and  it  won't  reach  you.  So,  takin'  it  all, 
by  the  large,  you'd  better  stay  whar  ye 
are.  We  wimmen,  that  is,  the  most  of  us, 
will  be  off  and  away  down  to  Rattlesnake 
Bar  shoppin'  afore  sun  up,  so  ye  11  sleep  ez 
long  ez  ye  want  to,  and  find  yer  breakfast 
ready  when  ye  wake.  So  I  '11  jest  set  to 
and  get  ye  some  supper,  and  ye  kin  tell  me 
all  the  doin's  in  Sacramento  and  'Frisco 
while  I  'm  workin'." 
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In  spite  of  her  imoonscious  rebuff  to  his 
own  vanity,  Hemmingway  felt  a  sense  of 
relief  and  less  constraint  in  his  relations  to 
this  decidedly  provincial  hostess. 

*^  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ?  "  he  asked 
eagerly* 

*^  Well,  ye  might  bring  me  an  armful  o' 
wood  from  the  pile  imder  the  alders,  ef  ye 
ain't  afraid  o'  dirtyin'  your  coat,"  she  said 
tentatively. 

Mr.  Hemmingway  was  not  afraid ;  he  de- 
clared himself  deKghted.  He  brought  a 
generous  armful  of  small  cut  willow  boughs, 
and  deposited  them  before  a  small  stove, 
which  seemed  a  temporary  substitute  for 
the  usual  large  adobe  chimney  that  gen- 
erally occupied  the  enture  gable  of  a  miner's 
cabin.  An  elbow  and  short  length  of  stove* 
pipe  carried  the  smoke  through  the  cabin 
side.  But  he  also  noticed  that  his  fair  com- 
panion had  used  the  interval  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  white  cuffs  and  a  collar.  However, 
she  brushed  the  green  moss  from  his  sleeve 
with  some  toweling,  and  although  this 
operation  brought  her  so  near  to  him  that 
her  breath  —  as  soft  and  warm  as  the  south- 
west trades  —  stirred  his  hair,  it  was  evi> 
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fiwiliiiffily^  M  lar  icnond 

^The  Iwjni  gm'ialfy  kem  to  take  19 
«DOa^  wood  lor  me  to  begin  witli,''  ihe 

foidy  ^bat  I  xedmi  diqr  didn't  knoir  I  was 

*  9  9* 

eoinin  i^fo  foon* 

Henuttiiigwi^f  distrart  Tetomod  a  little 
at  tUi  obriocia  soggeatiou  that  he  was  onfy 
a  tubatitute  mv  tbrir  genesal  gaUantxy,  bnt 
be  muled  and  said  fomewhat  bbmtfy,  **I 
don^t  fuppose  you  lack  for  admiiers  here*'' 

The  girl,  however,  took  him  literally. 
^^Lordy,  no  I  Me  and  Mamie  BobiniKm 
are  the  only  girU  for  fifteen  miles  along 
the  oveek.  AdmvrM  I  I  call  it  jest  pe^ 
tmri  sometimes !  I  reckon  I'll  hey  to  keqp 
adogl'' 

Hemmingway  ebivered*  Yes,  she  was 
not  only  oonsoious,  but  spoilt  abeady.  He 
pictured  to  himself  the  uncouth  gallantries 
of  the  settlement,  the  provincial  badinage, 
the  feeble  rivalries  of  the  young  men  whom 
he  had  seen  at  the  general  store.  Undoubt^ 
edly  this  was  what  she  was  expeeting  in 
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^  Wallf''  she  said,  tumii^  from  the  fire 
Ae  hid  kindled,  «« while  I'm  settin'  the 
table,  teil  me  what  'd  ardoin'  in  Sacramento ! 
I  reckon  you  've  got  heaps  of  lady  friends 
tiiar,  —  I'm  told  there's  lots  of  fashions 
]i»t  from  the  States." 

«^I'm  afraid  I  doA't  know  enough  of 
thetii  to  interest  you,"  he  said  dryly. 

^^Oo  on  and  ta^"  Ae  re]^]ed.  ^Why, 
when  Tom  Flynn  kem  badk  from  Sacra- 
mento, and  he  war  n't  thar  more  nor  a  week, 
he  jest  slung  yaites  about  his  doin's  tibar  to 
last  the  hull  rainy  season." 

HaU  amufiied  and  half  annoyed.  Hem- 
mingway  seated  him0elf  oix  ihA  little  plat- 
form beside  the  open  door,  and  began  a 
(Mmscientious  descrip€ioii  of  Hke  progress  of 
Saoramento,  its  new  bufldings,  hotels,  and 
theadMS,  as  it  had  dtru<^  him  on  his  last 
vlait.  For  a  while  he  was  somewhat  enter- 
tabled  by  the  girl's  vivacity  and  eager  quech 
tionbig,  but  presently  it  began  to  paJL  Hef 
continued,  however,  with  a  grim  sense  of 
duty,  and  partly  as  a  reason  for  watching 
her  in  her  household  duties.  Certainly  she 
was  graceful!  Her  tall,  lithe,  but  beauti- 
fully moulded  figure,  even  in  its  eharacter* 
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irtie  Mmthwesieni  indolenoe,  fell  into  poses 
as  pictaTesqne  as  they  were  nneonseioos. 
Sbe  lifted  tiie  big  molasses^ean  from  its 
shelf  on  the  rafters  with  the  attitude  of  a 
Grreek  water-bearer.  SheupheayedtheheaTy 
flonrnsack  to  the  same  secure  shelf  with  the 
upraised  palms  of  an  Egyptian  caryatid. 
Suddenly  she  interrupted  Hemmingway's 
perfunctory  talk  with  a  hearfy  laugh.  He 
started,  looked  up  from  his  seat  on  the  plat- 
form, and  saw  that  she  was  standing  over 
him  and  regarding  him  with  a  kind  of  mis- 
chieyous  pity. 

^^Look  here,"  she  said,  ^^  I  reckon  that  'U 
do!  You  kin  pull  up  short!  I  kin  see 
what's  the  matter  with  you;  you're  jest 
plumb  tired,  tuckered  out,  and  want  to  turn 
in  I  So  jest  you  sit  that  quiet  imtil  I  get 
supper  ready  and  never  mind  me."  In  vain 
Hemmingway  protested,  with  a  rising  color. 
The  girl  only  shook  her  head.  "  Don't  tell 
me  I  You  ain't  keering  to  talk,  and  you  're 
only  playin'  Sacramento  statistics  on  me," 
JLLa.  with  unfeigned  cheerfulness. 
^  Anyhow,  here 's  the  wimmen  comin',  and 
supper  is  ready." 

There  was  a  sound  of  weary,  resigned 
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ejaoolatioiiB  and  pantings,  and  three  gaunt 
women  in  Instrelefls  alpaca  gowns  appeared 
before  the  cabin.  They  seemed  prematurely 
aged  and  worn  with  labor,  anxiety,  and  ill 
nourishment.  Doubtless  somewhere  in  these 
ruins  a  flower  like  Jay  Jules  had  once  flour- 
ished ;  doubtless  somewhere  in  that  graceful 
nymph  herself  the  germ  of  this  dreary  ma- 
turity was  hidden.  Hemming^way  welcomed 
them  with  a  seriousness  equal  to  their  own. 
The  supper  was  partaken  with  the  kind  of 
joyless  formality  which  in  the  southwest  is 
supposed  to  indicate  deep  respect,  even  the 
cheerful  Jay  falling  under  the  influence,  and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  at  last  the 
young  man  retired  to  his  f enced-off  comer 
for  solitude  and  repose.  He  gathered,  how- 
ever, that  before  *^  sun  up  "  the  next  morn- 
ing the  elder  women  were  going  to  Battle* 
snake  Bar  for  the  weekly  shopping,  leaving 
Jay  as  before  to  prepare  his  breakfast  and 
then  join  them  later.  It  was  already  a 
change  in  his  sentiments  to  find  himself 
looking  forward  to  that  t&te<t^te  with  the 
young  girl,  as  a  chance  of  redeeming  hia 
character  in  her  eyes.  He  was  beginning 
to  feel  he  had  been  stupid,  unready,  anj 
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wifiw  pnjndioed.  Ho  mlrated  hiiwafllf  in 
Ids  Mcinuoiif  ImMBtt  teij  dj^  u8  monoto* 
nous  Toiees  in  He  adjcnim^  apartment. 
From  time  %&  time  lie  beaid.  iragmeiitB  and 
aoraps  of  their  ooiiTemitioiiy  alwaja  in  refer* 
enoe  to  aliam  of  tiie  lioaaeliold  and  aetde- 
ment^  but  never  eC  ^>™*^,  ^~  not  evoi  the 
wfoggfs/iJAoi^  of  a  pmdent  lowering  of  Aeir 
Toioes^  —  aadlefiMleep.  He  irdce  iq>  twiee 
in  tiie  niglit  ynA,  a  eenaation  of  cold  00 
marked  and  dulinot  from  Us  experience  of 
the  earlj  evening,  ihat  lie  was  fain  to  pile 
Ins  clodies  over  liis  Uankets  to  keq)  waim. 
He  fdl  asleep  again,  coming  once  more  to 
eonscioasnesB  with  a  sense  of  a  sEght  jar,  but 
relapsing  again  into  slumber  for  he  knew  not 
how  long.  Then  he  was  fcdly  awakened  by 
a  voice  calling  him,  and,  opening  his  eyes, 
beheld  the  blanket  partition  put  aside,  and 
the  &ee  of  Jay  thmst  forward.  To  his  snr- 
prise  it  wore  a  look  of  excited  astonishment 
dominated  by  irrepressible  laughter. 

^^  Get  up  qai(&  as  you  kin,"  she  said  gasp- 
ii^gly;  "this  is  about  the  killingest  thing 
that  ever  happened  !  " 

She  disappeared,  but  he  could  still  hear 
her  laughing,  and  to  his  utter  astonishment 
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with  hf&t  disappearaaoe  the  floor  seemed  io 
change  its  level.  A  giddy  feeling  seized 
him ;  he  put  his  feet  to  the  floor :  it  waa  uhp 
mistakably  wet  and  oonag.  He  hurriedly 
dothed  himself,  still  aoeompaoied  by  the 
strange  feeling  of  osoHlaticm  and  giddiness, 
and  passed  through  the  opening  into  the 
next  room.  Again  his  step  produced  the 
same  effisot  upon  the  floor,  and  he  actually 
stumbled  against  her  shaking  figure,  as  she 
wiped  the  tears  of  uncontroHable  mirth  bxjm 
her  eyes  with  her  apnm.  The  oonifcaot 
seemed  to  upeet  h&i:  remaining  gravily.  She 
dropped  into  a  ohair,  and,  pointing  to  the 
open  door,  gasped,  ^^Look  tharl  Lordyl 
How 's  that  for  high?  "  threw  hw  apron  over 
her  head,  and  gave  way  to  an  uproarious  fit 
of  laughter. 

Hemmingpray  turned  to  the  open  door. 
A  lake  was  before  him  on  the  level  of  the 
cabin.  He  stepped  forward  on  the  platform  i 
the  water  was  right  and  left,  all  around  him. 
The  platform  dipped  slightly  to  his  step. 
The  cabin  waa  afloat,  —  afloat  upon  its  base 
of  logs  like  a  zaft,  the  whole  structure  upheld 
by  the  floor  on  which  the  logs  were  securely 
fastened.   The  high  ground  had  dis^peared 
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—  the  riyer — itB  banks  —  tlie  green  area 
bejrond.  They,  and  they  alone,  were  afloat 
upon  an  inland  sea. 

He  tamed  an  astounded  and  serioos  &oe 
upon  her  mirth.  ^  When  did  it  happen  ?  ^ 
he  demanded.  She  checked  her  laugh,  more 
from  a  sense  of  polite  deference  to  his  mood 
than  any  fear,  and  said  quietly,  *^  That  gets 
me.  Everything  was  all  right  two  hours 
ago  when  the  wimmen  left.  It  was  too 
early  to  get  your  breakfast  and  rouse  ye  out, 
and  I  fell  asleep,  I  reckon,  until  I  felt  a 
kind  o'  slump  and  a  jar.''  Hemmingway 
remembered  his  own  half-conscious  sensation. 
^  Then  I  got  up  and  saw  we  was  adrift.  I 
did  n't  waken  ye,  for  I  thought  it  was  only  a 
sort  of  wave  that  would  pass.  It  wasn't 
until  I  saw  we  were  movin'  and  the  hull 
rising  ground  gettin'  away,  that  I  thought  o' 
callin'  ye." 

He  thought  of  the  yanished  general  store, 
of  her  father,  the  workers  on  the  bank,  the 
helpless  women  on  their  way  to  the  Bar,  and 
turned  almost  savagely  on  her. 

"  But  the  others,  —  where  are  they  ?  "  he 
said  indignantly.  ^*  Do  you  call  that  a  laugh« 
ing  matter?" 
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She  stopped  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  as 
at  a  blow.  Her  face  hardened  into  immo- 
bility, yet  when  she  replied  it  was  with  the 
deliberate  indolence  of  her  father.  ''The 
.wimmen  are  up  on  the  hills  by  this  time. 
The  boys  hev  bin  drowned  out  many  times 
afore  this  and  got  dear  off,  on  sluice  boxes 
and  timber,  without  squealing.  Tom  Flynn 
went  down  ten  miles  to  Sayer's  once  on  two 
bar'ls,  and  I  never  heard  that  he  was  cryin' 
when  they  picked  him  up." 

A  flush  came  to  Hemmingway's  cheek, 
but  with  it  a  gleam  of  intelligence.  Of 
course  the  inundation  was  known  to  them 
firstj  and  there  was  the  wreckage  to  support 
them.  They  had  clearly  saved  themselves. 
If  they  had  abandoned  the  cabin,  it  was  be- 
cause they  knew  its  security,  perhaps  had 
even  seen  it  safely  adrift. 

''Has  this  ever  happened  to  the  cabin 
before  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  thought  of  its  pe* 
culiar  base. 

"No." 

He  looked  at  the  water  again.  There  was 
a  decided  current.  The  overflow  was  evi- 
dently no  i>art  of  the  original  inundation. 
He  put  his  hand  in  the  water.     It  was  icy 
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eokL  Yes,  he  imdeBVlood  it  mm.  It 
the  sudden  melting  of  snoir  in  the  Sienas 
whieh  had  htoa^xi  this  Tohiine  down  the 
oalkm.     Bat  was  there  more  stQl  to  eome  ? 

**  Hare  yon  anything  IQce  a  kMig  pole  or 
stiek  in  the  cabin?  " 

^^Nary,"  said  the  girl,  opening  her  big 
eyes  and  shaking  her  head  with  a  simula- 
tion of  despair,  which  was,  however,  flatly 
contradicted  by  her  laogfaing  moudi. 

^  Nor  any  cord  or  twine?"  he  eontiniied. 

She  handed  him  a  ball  of  coarse  twine. 

<^  May  I  take  a  eouple  of  these  hooks?  ^ 
he  asked,  pointing  to  some  rough  iron  hooks 
in  the  rafters,  on  whidi  bacon  and  jerked 
beef  were  hanging. 

She  nodded.  He  dislodged  the  hooks, 
greased  them  with  the  bacon  rind,  and 
affixed  them  to  the  twine. 

'^  Fishin'  ?  "  she  asked  demurely. 

^*  £ixaoUy,"  he  replied  gravely. 

He  threw  the  line  in  the  water.  It 
slackened  at  about  six  feet,  straightened, 
and  be^^ame  taut  at  an  mglst  ftnd  then 
dragged.  Ajfitar  one  or  two  idmrp  jeiks  he 
pulled  it  up.  A  few  leaves  and  gsasses 
were  oat^ht  in  the  hooks.  He  examined 
them  attentively. 
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^  We  're  not  in  the  oreek,"  he  said,  ^^  nor 
in  the  old  overflow.  There's  no  mud  or 
gravel  on  the  hooks,  and  these  grasses  don't 
grow  near  water." 

<<Now,  that's  mighty  cute  of  yon,"  she 
said  admiringly,  as  she  knelt  beside  him 
on  the  platform.  ^^  Let 's  see  what  you  've 
caught.  Look  yerl"  she  added,  suddenly 
lifting  a  limp  stalk,  ^  that's  ^  old  man,'  and 
thar  ain't  a  scrap  of  it  grows  nearer  than 
Springer's  Sise,  — four  miles  from  home." 

^  Are  you  sure  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

**  Sure  as  pop  I  I  used  to  go  huntin'  it 
for  smellidge." 

<*For  what?  "  he  said,  with  a  bewildered 
smile. 

<^  For  this,"  —  she  thrust  the  leaves  to  his 
nose  and  then  to  her  own  pink  nostrils; 
ufor  —  for"  — she  hesitated,  and  then  with 
a  mischievous  simulation  of  correctness 
added,  *<  for  the  perfume." 

He  looked  at  her  admiringly.  For  all 
her  five  feet  ten  inches,  what  a  mere  child 
she  was,  after  all  I  What  a  fool  he  was  to 
have  taken  a  resentful  attitude  towards  her  I 
How  charming  and  graceful  she  looked, 
kneeling  there  beside  him  I 
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««TeIl  vrnj*"  Im  said  suddenfy^  m  n  gentler 
Toieey  ^^whst  mM  yon  langhwig  at  JBst 

Her  brown  eyes  wavered  tot  n  inomeBt, 
and  ihea  Innmmed  wiUi  menriment.  She 
tkrew  lievflell  iide¥ray8,  tt  a  kanii^  posiore, 
flapportiBg  benetf  on  one  ami,  wkil^  with 
her  other  hand  ahe  slowly  drew  out  her 
a]itoB  string,  as  die  said,  in  a  demnre 
'moe:  — 

•«  Well,  I  reckxmed  H  was  jest  too  kOIin' 
to  think  of  yon,  who  did  nt  want  to  talk  to 
me^  and  would  h&v  given  yoor  holl  pSe  to 
hey  skipped  out  o'  this,  jest  stuek  here 
alongside  o'  me,  whedn^  you  would  or  no, 
for  Lord  knows  how  long !  '* 

<*  But  that  was  last  night,"  he  siod,  in  a 
tone  of  raillery.  ^  I  was  tired^  and  you  said 
so  yourself,  you  know.  But  I'm  ready  to 
talk  now.     What  shall  I  tell  you?'' 

^  Anything,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  laugh. 

'•What  I  am  thinkkg  of?"  he  sud,  with 
finmkly  admiring  eyes. 

«  Yes." 

"Everything?" 

"Yes,  everything."  She  stopped,  and 
leaning  forward,  suddenly  eaaght  Ute  brim 
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•f  hk  soft  fdll  hat,  and  dniMing  it  cbwA 
flimartly  orrer  his  SttA&ckmti  ^es,  said,  <^  Eterf- 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  and  som6 
greater  embannsMi&ent  tbat  }sa  sueoeeded  in 
getting  bis  eyes  free  again.  When  he  did 
so,  she  httd  risen  and  entered  the  cabin. 
Disconcerted  as  he  was,  he  was  sreHeved  to 
see  that  her  expression  of  amusement  was 
undbanged.  Was  h^  act  a  piece  of  rustic 
eoquetry,  or  had  she  resented  his  adTSnces? 
Kor  did  her  next  words  settie  the  qoes^ 
tion. 

^'Ye  kin  do  yer  nice  talk  and  phitan« 
derin'  after  we've  settled  whar  we  are^  whar 
we're  goin',  and  irhat's  goin'  to  happen. 
Jest  now  it  'peaan  to  me  that  es  tiliese  yere 
logs  are  the  only  flung  betwixt  us  and 
^kingdom  come,'  ye'd  better  be  hustHn^ 
Tonnd  with  a  few  q^kes  to  clinch  'em  to  the 
floor." 

She  handed  him  a  hammer  and  a  few 
spikes.  Bfe  obediently  set  to  work,  with 
little  cei^dfliice,  however,  m  the  eeeurity 
of  the  fest^iii^.  There  was  neither  rope 
nor  chiun  for  lashing  tike  logs  together;  a 
itronger  cnrrMit  and  a  edlision  with  some 
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like  tlis  hosBOL  the  girl  could  have  iQade  hi* 
heart  heat.  ^^Thea  I  inay  go  on  ajokd 
talk?" 

She  smiled,  hut  her  ejeB  said,  ^^Yes,'* 
plainly. 

He  turned  to  take  a  chair  meur  her. 
Suddenly  the  cahin  tremUed,  there  was  a 
sound  of  scraping,  a  bump,  and  then  the 
whole  structure  tilted  to  one  side  and  they 
were  both  thrown  violently  towards  the 
comer,  with  a  swift  inrush  ol  water.  Heis^ 
mingway  quickly  caught  the  girl  by  the 
waist ;  she  dung  to  him  instinctively,  yet 
stiU  laughing,  ««  with  a  desperate  effort  he 
succeeded  ij^  dragging  her  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  slanting  cabin,  and  momentarily  re- 
storing its  equilibrium.  They  remained  lor 
an  instant  breathless.  But  in  that  instant 
he  had  drawn  her  face  to  his  and  kissed 
her. 

She  disengaged  herself  gently  with  neither 
excitement  nor  emotion,  and  pointing  to  the 
open  door  siud,  ^'  Look  there  I " 

Two  of  the  logs  which  formed  the  f oundar 
tion  of  their  floor  were  quietiy  floating  in 
the  water  before  the  cabin !  The  submerged 
ohsta^ole  or  snag  which  had  tom  then  from 
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tiheir  fii$teiling  wea  Btill  holding  tibe  cabin 
&s^  Hflmmingway  saw  the  danger.  He 
ran  along  the  harrow  ledge  to  Ihe  point  of 
oontaot  and  unhefiatatingly  leaped  into  the 
ioy  edkd  water.  It  reached  his  armpits  be- 
loare  his  £eet  struek  the  obstacle, —  evidently 
a  stump  with  a  projecting  branch.  Bradng 
himdelf  against  it,  he  shoved  off  the  cabin. 
But  when  he  struck  out  to  follow  it|  he  found 
that  the  log  nearest  him  wag  loose  and  his 
grasp  voight  tear  it  away.  At  the  same 
moment,  however,  a  fHuk  calieo  arm  fluttered 
above  his  head,  and  a  strong  grasp  seized  his 
ooat  collar.  The  cabin  half  revolved  as  the 
girl  dragged  him  into  the  open  door. 

<^You  bantam!"  she  said,  with  a  laugh, 
*^why  didn't  you  let  9»e  do  that?  I'm 
taller  than  you  I  But,"  she  added,  looking 
at  his  dripping  dh>thes  and  dragging  out  a 
Uanket  from  the  comer,  *^I  couldn't  dry 
Biyaelf  as  quidc  as  you  kin  I "  To  her  sur- 
prise, however,  Hemming^way  tossed  the 
blanket  afiide,  and  pointing  to  the  floor, 
which  was  already  filmed  with  water,  ran  to 
the  still  warm  stove,  detached  it  from  its 
pipe,  and  threw  it  overboard.  The  sack  ci 
flour,  bacon,  molasses,  and  sugar^  and  all 
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the  heavier  artideB  followed  it  into  the 
stream.  Believed  of  their  weight  the  cabin 
base  rose  an  inch  or  two  higher.  Then 
he  sat  down  and  said,  ^  There  I  that  may 
keep  ns  afloat  for  that  *  couple  of  hours' 
you  speak  of.  So  I  suppose  I  may  talk 
now!'' 

^*Ye  haven't  no  time,"  she  said,  in  a 
graver  voice.  *^It  won't  be  as  long  as  a 
couple  of  hours  now.     Look  over  thar  I " 

He  looked  where  she  pointed  across  the 
gray  expanse  of  water.  At  first  he  could 
see  nothing.  Presently  he  saw  a  mere  dot 
on  its  &ce  which  at  times  changed  to  a 
single  black  line. 

*'  It 's  a  log,  like  these,"  he  said. 

^  It 's  no  log.  It 's  an  Injun  dug-out  ^ — 
comin'  for*me." 

<*  Your  father  ?  "  he  said  joyfully. 

She  smiled  pityingly.  ^^  It 's  Tom  Flynn. 
Father 's  got  suthin'  ehie  to  look  arter.  Tom 
Slynn  has  n't." 

'<And  who's  Tom  Flynn?"  he  asked, 
with  an  odd  sensation. 

^^The  man  I'm  engaged  to,"  she  said 
gravely,  with  a  slight  color. 

^  A  oanoe  made  fzom  a  hollowed  log* 
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The  rose  that  blossomed  on  her  cheek 
£aded  in  his.  There  was  a  moment  of 
silenoe.  Then  he  said  frankly,  ^^  I  owe  you 
some  apology.  Forgive  my  folly  and  im- 
pertinence a  moment  ago.  How  could  I 
have  known  this?" 

^^  You  took  no  more  than  you  deserved,  or 
that  Tom  would  have  objected  to,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  laugh.  ^*  You  've  been  mighty 
kind  and  handy." 

She  held  out  her  hand;  their  fingers 
closed  together  in  a  frank  pressure.  Then 
his  mind  went  back  to  his  work,  which  he 
had  forgotten,  —  to  his  first  impressions  of 
the  camp  and  of  her.  They  both  stood 
silent,  watching  the  canoe,  now  quite  visible, 
and  the  man  that  was  paddling  it,  with  an 
intensity  that  both  felt  was  insincere. 

*^I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  with  a  forced 
laugh,  ^  that  I  was  a  little  too  hasty  in  dis- 
posing of  your  goods  and  possessions.  We 
could  have  kept  afloat  a  little  longer." 

*^It's  all  the  same,"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  laugh ;  ^*  it 's  jest  as  well  we  did  n^t 
look  too  comFble  —  to  Am." 

He  did  not  reply ;  he  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  her.    Yes  I     It  was  the  same  coquette  he 
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had  seen  last  niglit.  His  first  impreseioiif 
were  oonrebt. 

The  canoe  came  on  rapidly  now,  propelled 
by  a  powerful  arm.  In  a  few  moments 
it  was  alongside,  and  its  ownor  leaped  on 
the  platform.  It  was  the  gentleman  with 
his  trousers  tucked  in  his  boots,  the  second 
Toice  in  the  gloomy  discussion  in  the  general 
store  last  evening.  He  nodded  simply  to 
the  girl,  and  shook  Hemmingway's  hand 
warmly. 

Then  he  made  a  hurried  apology  for  his 
deky :  it  was  so  difficult  to  find  ''  the  lay '^ 
of  the  drifted  cabin.  He  had  struck  out 
first  for  the  most  dangerous  spot, — the  *'  old 
clearing,"  (m  the  right  bank,  with  its  stumps 
and  new  growths,  —  and  it  seemed  he  was 
right.  And  all  the  rest  were  safe,  and 
**  nobody  was  hurt.'* 

««A11  the  same,  Tom,''  she  said,  whei 
they  were  seated  and  paddling  off  again, 
^  you  don't  know  how  near  you  came  to  ?oa- 
ing  me."  Then  she  raised  her  beautiful 
eyes  and  looked  significantly,  not  at  Ajm, 
but  at  Hemmingway. 

When  the  water  was  down  at  ^  Jules' " 
the  next  day,  they  found  certam  curious 
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changes  and  some  gold,  and  the  secretary 
was  able  to  make  a  favorable  report.  But 
he  made  none  whatever  of  his  impressions 
^^when  the  water  was  up  at  <  Jules',"* 
though  he  often  woadered  if  they  wera 
strictly  trustworthy. 


THE  BOOM  IN  THE  "CALAVERAS 

CLAEION" 

The  editorial  sanctmn  of  the  "  GaLavenui 
Clarion''  opened  npon  the  "composing- 
room  "  of  that  paper  on  the  one  side,  and 
gave  apparently  upon  the  rest  of  Calaveras 
County  upon  the  other.  For,  situated  on 
the  very  outskirts  of  the  settlement  and  the 
summit  of  a  very  steep  hill,  the  pines  sloped 
away  from  the  editorial  windows  to  the  long 
valley  of  the  South  Fork  and — infinity. 
The  little  wooden  building  had  invaded 
Nature  without  subduing  it.  It  was  filled 
night  and  day  with  the  murmur  of  pines  and 
tiieir  fragrance.  Squirrels  scampered  over 
its  roof  when  it  was  not  preoccupied  by 
woodpeckers,  and  a  printer's  devil  had  once 
seen  a  nest-building  blue  jay  enter  the  com- 
posing window,  flutter  before  one  of  the 
slanting  type-cases  with  an  air  of  deliberate 
selection,  and  then  fly  off  with  a  vowel  in  its 
bilL 

Amidst    these   sylvan  surroundings  the 
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temporary  editor  of  the  '*  Clarion  "  sat  at  his 
sanctum,  reading  the  proofs  of  an  editorial 
As  he  was  occupying  that  position  during  a 
six  weeks'  absence  of  the  honct  fide  editor 
and  proprietor,  he  was  consequently  reading 
the  proof  with  some  anxiety  and  responsibil- 
ity. It  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  certain 
citizens  that  the  *^  Clarion  '*  needed  a  firmer 
and  more  aggressive  policy  towards  the 
Bill  before  the  Legislature  for  the  wagon 
road  to  the  South  Fork.  Several  Assem- 
bly men  had  been  ^  got  at "  .by  the  rival 
settlement  of  Liberty  Hill,  and  a  scathing 
exposure  and  denunciation  of  such  methods 
was  necessary.  The  interests  of  their  own 
township  were  also  to  be  ^*  whooped  up/* 
All  this  had  been  vigorously  explained  to 
him,  and  he  had  grasped  the  spirit,  if  not 
always  the  &ct8,  of  his  informants.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  he  was  perus- 
ing his  article  more  with  reference  to  its 
vigor  than  his  own  convictions.  And  yet 
he  was  not  so  greatly  absorbed  as  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  murmur  of  the  pines 
without,  his  half-savage  environment,  and 
the  lazy  talk  of  his  sole  companions,  —  the 
foreman  and  printer  in  the  adjoining  room* 
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^  Befc  your  life  I  IVe  always  said  that  a 
man  inside  »  newspaper  office  ooold  hold 
his  own  agin  any  outsider  that  wanted  to 
play  rough  or  tried  to  raid  the  office  I  Thar's 
the  press,  and  thar  's  the  printin'  ink  and 
roller  I  Folks  talk  a  heap  o*  tha  power  o* 
the  PressI  —  I  tell  ye,  ye  don't  half  know 
it  Why,  when  old  Kernel  Fish  was  editin' 
the  ^  Sierra  Banner,'  one  o'  them  buIUes  that 
he  *d  lampooned  in  the  ^ Banner'  fonght  his 
way  past  the  Kernel  in  the  offiee,  into  the 
oomposin'-room,  to  wreck  enrerythin'  and 
(pye'  all  the  types.  Spoffiel  —  ye  don't 
remember  Spoffrel  ?  —  little  red-haired  man  ? 
—  was  foreman.  SpofiErel  fended  him  off 
with  the  roller  and  got  one  good  dab  inter 
his  eyes  that  Uioded  him,  and  then  Spoffird 
sorter  skirmisbed  him  over  to  the  press,  — 
a  phin  lever  just  like  ours,  —  wkar  the 
locked-up  form  of  the  inside  was  stitt 
arlyin'  I  Then,  qnick  as  lightning  Spoffrel 
tilts  him  over  agin  it,  and  hs  dvows  out  his 
hand  and  ketches  hold  o'  the  form  to  steady 
himself,  when  SpofiErel  just  runs  the  fonn 
and  the  hand  under  the  press  and  down  with 
the  lever  I  And  that  held  the  feller  fast  as 
grim  deathi    And  when  at  last  he  begs  off. 
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and  Sp^ff  lets  him  locMse,  the  hull  o'  that  'er^ 
lampoojung  wrftiolei  he  ohjeoted  to  was 
printed  right  onto  the  skin  o'  his  hand  I 
Faet,  and  it  vrbuld  n't  oome  off,  either." 

«^6o6h,  but  I'd  lihe  to  hev  seen  it," 
said  the  printer.  **  There  ain't  any  dianoe, 
I  reckon,  o'  snoh  a  sigiht  here.  The  boss 
don't  take  no  risks  lampoooin',  and  he  "  (the 
editor  knew  he  was  being  indieated  by  some 
unseen  g^filtll^e  oi  the  unseen  workman^ 
«'  ain't  that  style." 

^^  Ye  never  kin  tell,"  said  the  foreman 
didaeticailyy  ^*  what  might  happen  I  I  'va 
known  editors  to  g^t  into  a  %ht  jest  for  a 
little  inneroent  bedevilin'  o'  the  opposite 
party.  Sometimes  foif  a  misprhit.  Old  man 
Pritchard  of  the  ^  Argus '  onoet  had  a  hole 
bk)wn  thiFOugh  his  arm  because  his  proof- 
reader had  called  Colonel  Starbottle's  speech 
an  *  ignemimouis '  defense,  when  the  old 
man  hed  written  ^  ingenuous '  defense." 

The  editor  paused  in  his  proof-reading. 
He  had  just  come  upon  the  sentence :  ^^  We 
cannot  congratulate  Liberty  Hill  —  in  its 
superior  elevation  —  up<m  the  ignominious 
silence  of  the  representative  of  all  Calaveras 
when  this  infamous  Bill  was  introduced." 
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He  refened  to  lus  eopj.  Yes!  He  had 
eertaiidy  written  "^  igmmimioiis,'' —  i^ 
wbai  Ids  infoniiaiito  had  suggested.  But 
was  he  sme  the^  were  right?  He  had  a 
Tagne  reoolleefcioii^  also,  that  Ae  lepresenta- 
tiTe  aUnded  to  —  Senator  Bradley — had 
fought  two  doels,  and  was  a  ^good"  though 
somewhat  impnlsiye  shot !  He  might  alter 
the  word  to  ^  ingennons  "  or  ^^  ingenioos," 
either  would  be  finely  sarcastic,  but  then  — 
there  was  his  foreman,  who  would  detect  it  t 
He  would  wait  until  he  had  finished  the  en- 
tire article.  In  that  occupation  he  became 
oblirious  of  the  next  room,  of  a  silence,  a 
whispered  conversation,  which  ended  with  a 
rapping  at  the  door  and  the  appearance  of 
the  foreman  in  the  doorway. 

^^There'sa  man  in  the  office  who  wants  to 
see  the  editor,"  he  said. 

*^  Show  him  in,"  replied  the  editor  briefly. 
He  was,  however,  conscious  that  there  was  a 
singular  significance  in  his  foreman's  man- 
ner, and  an  eager  apparition  of  the  other 
printer  over  the  foreman's  shoulder. 

*^  He  's  carryin'  a  shot-gun,  and  is  a  man 
twice  as  big  as  you  be,"  said  the  foreman 
gravely. 
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The  editor  quickly  recalled  his  own 
brief  and  as  yet  blameless  record  in  the 
"  Clarion.*'  "  Perhaps/*  he  said  tentatively, 
with  a  gentle  smile,  '^he  's  looking  for  Cap- 
tain Brush  "  (the  absent  editor). 

«« I  told  him  all  that/*  said  the  foreman 
grimly,  ^*  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  the 
man  in  charge." 

In  proportion  as  the  editor's  heart  sank 
his  outward  crest  arose.  ^  Show  him  in,*' 
he  said  loftily. 

^*  We  Jdn  keep  him  out,"  suggested  the 
foreman,  lingering  a  moment;  ^*me  and 
him,"  indicating  the  expectant  printer  be- 
hind him,  ^^  is  enough  for  that." 

**Show  him  up,"  repeated  the  editor 
firmly. 

The  foreman  withdrew ;  the  editor  seated 
himself  and  a&nin  took  up  his  proof.  The 
doubtful  word-ignomimL"  seemed  to 
Stand  out  of  the  paragraph  before  him ;  it 
certainly  was  a  strong  expression  I  He  wad 
about  to  run  his  pencil  through  it  when  he* 
heard  the  heavy  step  of  his  -visitor  approach- 
ing. A  sudden  instinct  of  belligerency  took 
possession  of  him,  and  he  wrathfully  threw 
the  pencil  down. 
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The  burty  form  of  ihe  stranger  blocked 
the  doorway.  He  was  dressed  like  a  mineri 
but  bis  build  and  general  physiognomy  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  local  variety.  His 
upper  lip  and  chin  were  dean-shaven,  still 
showing  the  blue-Uaok  roots  of  the  beard 
which  covered  the  rest  of  his  face  and 
depended  in  a  thick  fleece  under  his  throat 
He  carried  a  small  bundle  tied  up  in  a  silk 
handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  a  ^^  shot-gun" 
in  the  other,  perilously  at  half-cock.  Ent^* 
ing  the  sanctum,  he  put  down  his  bundle 
and  quietly  dosed  the  door  behind  him. 
He  then  drew  an  empty  chair  towards  him 
and  dropped  heavily  into  it  with  his  gun  on 
his  knees.  The  editor's  heart  drc^qied 
almost  as  heavily,  although  he  quite  com- 
posedly held  out  his  hand. 

^  Shall  I  relieve  you  o£  your  gun  ?  " 

^^  Thank  ye,  lad  —  noa.  It 'smooreoom* 
f ortable  wi'  me,,  and  it 's  main  daogersome 
to  handle  on  the  half-cock.  That 's  why  I 
didn't  leave  'im  on  the  horse  outside  I " 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  occasional 
accent  a  flash  of  intelligence  relieved  the 
editor's  mind.  He  remembered  that  twenty 
miles  away,  in  the  illimitable  vista  from  his 
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windows,  lay  a  aettlement  of  English  north* 
country  miners,  who,  while  faithfully  adopl^ 
ing  the  methods^  custonw,  and  even  slang 
of  the  Califomians,  retained  many  of  their 
native  peculiarities.  The  gun  he  oarried  on 
his  knee,  however,  ytm  evidently  part  of  the 
Califomian  imitation. 

^  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  said  the 
editor  Uandly, 

*^  Ay !   I  've  ooom  here  to  biU  m»  w^e," 

"I  —  don't  think  I  understand^"  hesfc 
tated  Hie  edit(»*,  with  a  smila 

*^  I  Ve  eoom  here  to  get  ye  to  put  into 
your  paaper  a  wamin',  a  notiss,  that  onless 
she  returns  to  my  house  in  four  weehs^  I  'Q 
have  nowt  to  do  wi'  her  again." 

*^Ohl"  said  the  editor,  n^w  perfectly 
reassured,  *^you  want  an  advertisement? 
That's  tiie  business  of  the  foreman;  I'll 
caU  lunu"  He  was  rising  from  his  seat 
when  the  stranger  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  gently  forced  him  down  again* 

'^Noa,  lad  I  I  don't  want  noa  foreman 
nor  understrappers  to  take  this  job,  I  want 
to  talk  it  over  wi'  you.  Sabe  t  My  woif e 
she  bin  up  ancl  awaa  these  six  months.  We 
had  a  bit  of  difference,  that  ain't  here  nor 
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there,  but  she  skedaddled  outer  my  bouse. 
I  want  to  give  b^  fair  wamiBg,  and  let  ber 
know  I  ain't  payin'  any  debts  o'  bers  arter 
ibis  notiss,  and  I  ain't  taUn'  ber  back  arter 
four  weeks  from  date." 

«' I  see/' said  tbe  editor  glibly.  <«Wbat's 
your  wife's  name  ?  " 

(« Eliza  Jane  Dinmiidge." 

*^  Grood,"  continued  tbe  editor,  scribbling 
on  tbe  paper  before  bim ;  **  something  like 
ibis  will  do :  ^  Wbereas  my  wife,  Eliza  Jane 
Dimmidge,  baying  left  my  bed  and  board 
witboat  just  cause  or  provocation,  this  is  to 
give  notice  that  I  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  any  debts  of  ber  contracting  on  or  after 
this  date.' " 

<^  Ye  must  be  a  lawyer,"  said  Mr.  Dim- 
midge  admiringly. 

It  was  an  old  enough  form  of  adver- 
tisement, and  the  remark  showed  inoontest- 
ably  that  Mr.  Dinmiidge  was  not  a  native ; 
but  the  editor  smiled  patronizingly  and  went 
on :  ^^  ^  And  I  further  give  notice  that  if  she 
does  not  return  within  the  period  of  four 
weeks  from  this  date,  I  shall  take  such  pn> 
ceedings  for  relief  as  the  law  afibrds.' 

M  Coom,  lad,  I  did  n't  say  that.** 


f  i9 
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^<But  you  said  you  wouldn't  take  ^er 
back." 

"  Ay/' 

^^  And  you  can't  prevent  her  without  legal 
proceedings.  She's  your  wife.  But  you 
need  n't  take  proceedings,  you  know.  It 's 
only  a  warning." 

Mr.  Dimmidge  nodded  approvingly. 
«  That 's  so." 

«^  You  'U  want  it  published  for  four  weeks, 
until  date  ?  "  asked  the  editor. 

^^  Mebbe  longer,  lad." 

The  editor  wrote  ^^till  forbid"  in  the 
margin  of  the  paper  and  smiled. 

''How  big  wiU  it  be?"  said  Mr.  Dim- 
midge. 

The  editor  tookupaoopy  of  the''  Clarion" 
and  indicated  about  an  inch  of  space.  Mr. 
Dimmidge's  face  felL 

"  I  want  it  bigger,  —  in  large  letters,  like 
a  play-card,"  he  said.  "  That 's  no  good  for 
a  warning." 

"  You  can  have  half  a  column  or  a  whole 
column  if  you  like,"  said  the  editor  airily. 

"  I  '11  take  a  whole  one,"  said  Mr.  Dim- 
midge simply. 

The  editor  laughed.  "Why!  it  would 
cost  you  a  hundred  dollars.'* 
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^  1 11  tahe  it,**  i^peated  Mr.  Dimmidge 

"But,**  said  the  editor  gravely,  "th« 
same  notice  in  a  small  space  will  serve  your 
purpose  and  be  quite  legal.** 

"Never  you  mind  that,  lad!  It's  the 
looks  of  the  thing  I  *m  arter,  and  not  the 
expense.     I  '11  take  that  column." 

The  editor  called  in  the  foreman  and 
showed  him  the  copy.  "  Can  you  display 
that  so  as  to  ffll  a  column  ?  ** 

The  foreman  grasped  the  situation 
pi-omptly.  It  would  be  big  business  for 
the  paper.  "Yes,"  he  said  meditatively, 
"  that  bold-faced  election  type  will  do  it." 

Mr.  Dimmidge's  face  brightened.  The 
expression  "bold-faced"  pleased  him. 
"That's  it!  I  told  you.  I  want  to  bill 
her  in  a  portion  of  the  paper." 

"  I  might  put  in  a  cut,"  said  the  foreman 
suggestively;  "something  like  this."  He 
took  a  venerable  woodcut  from  the  case.  I 
grieve  to  say  it  was  one  which,  until  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  was  common 
enough  in  the  newspaper  offices  in  the 
Southwest.  It  showed  the  runmng  figure 
of  a  negro  woman  carrying  her  personal 
property  in  a  knotted  handkerchief   slung 
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from  a  stick  ovet  heat  diotilder,  and  was 
sapposed  to  represoit  ^^  a  fugitive  slaye.^' 

Mr.  Dimmidge's  eyes  brightened.  ^^  I  'U 
take  that,  too.  It 's  a  litfle  dark-complected 
for  Mrs.  D.,  but  it  will  do.  Now  roon  away, 
lad,"  he  said  to  the  foreman,  as  he  qniedy 
pushed  him  into  tiie  outer  offtee  again  and 
closed  Hie  door.  Then,  facing  the  surprised 
editor,  he  said,  ^^  Theer  's  another  notiss  I 
want  ye  to  put  in  your  paper ;  but  that  *s 
atween  us.  Not  a  word  to  them^^*  he  indicated 
the  banished  foreman  with  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb.  ^*  Sabe  f  I  want  you  to  put  this  in 
another  part  o'  your  paper,  quite  innocent- 
like, ye  know.'*  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
gray  wallet,  and  taking  out  a  slip  of  paper 
read  from  it  gravely,  *^  *  If  this  should  meet 
the  eye  of  B.  B.,  look  out  for  M.  J.  D.  He 
is  on  your  track.  When  this  you  see  write 
a  line  to  E.  J.  D.,  Elktown  Post  Offtce.*  I 
want  this  to  go  in  as  ^  Personal  and  Private ' 
—  scibe  ?  —  like  them  notisses  in  the  big 
'Frisco  papers." 

*^  I  see,"  said  the  editor,  laying  it  aside. 
^*It  shall  go  in  the  same  issue  in  anothe 
column." 

Apparently  Mr.  Dimmidge  expected  some- 
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thing  more  tban  this  reply*  for  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  said  with  an  odd  smile : 

^  Ye  ain't  seein'  themeanin'  o'  that,  lad  ?  " 

^^  No,"  said  the  editor  lightly ;  ^  but  I  sup- 
pose E.  B.  does,  and  it  is  n't  intended  that 
any  one  else  should.'' 

^^  Mebbe  it  is^  and  mebbe  it  is  n't,"  said 
Mr.  Dimmidge,  with  a  self-satisfied  air.  ^  I 
don't  mind  saying  atween  us  that  £.  B.  is 
the  man  as  I  'ye  snspicioned  as  havia'  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  wife  goin'  away ;  and  ye 
see,  if  he  writes  to  E.  J.  D.  —  that 's  my 
wife's  initials  —  at  Elktown,  I'U  get  that 
letter  and  so  make  sure/' 

*^  But  suppose  your  wife  goes  there  first, 
or  sends  ?  " 

^^  Then  I  'U  ketdi  her  or  her  messenger. 
Ye  see?" 

The  editor  did  not  see  fit  to  oppose  any 
aigument  to  this  phenomenal  simplidiy,  and 
Mr.  Dimmidge,  after  settling  his  bill  with 
the  foreman,  and  joining  the  editor  to  the 
strictest  secrecy  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
^^  personal  notice,"  took  up  his  gun  and  de- 
parted, leaving  the  treasury  of  the  ^^  Clarion^' 
unprecedentedly  enriched,  and  the  editor  to 
his  proofs. 
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The  paper  dnly  appeared  the  next  mom* 
ing  with  the  oolumn  advertisement,  the  per- 
sonal notice,  and  the  weighty  editorial  on  the 
wagon  road.  There  was  a  singular  demand 
for  the  paper,  the  edition  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted, and  the  editor  was  proportionately 
flattered,  although  he  was  surprised  to  re* 
ceive  neither  praise  nor  criticism  from  his, 
subscribers.  Before  evening,  however,  he 
learned  to  his  astonishment  that  the  excite* 
ment  was  caused  by  the  column  advertise- 
ment. Nobody  knew  Mr.  Dimmidge,  nor 
his  domestic  infelicities,  and  the  editor  and 
foreman,  being  equally  in  the  dark,  took 
refuge  in  a  mysterious  and  impressive  eva- 
sion of  all  inquiry.  Never  since  the  last  San 
Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  had  the 
office  been  so  besieged.  The  editor,  fore- 
man, and  even  the  apprentice,  were  button- 
holed and  ^'  treated  "  at  the  bar,  but  to  no 
effect.  All  that  could  be  learned  was  that 
it  was  a  bona  fide  advertisement,  for  which 
one  hundred  dollars  had  been  received! 
There  were  great  discussions  and  conflicting 
theories  as  to  whether  the  value  of  the  wife, 
or  the  husband's  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  her, 
justified  the  enormous  expenae  and  ostenta> 
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tiouB  di^lay.  She  was  suiqposed  to  be  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  womaax  by  some,  by 
others  a  perfect  Sycoraz ;  in  one  breath  Mr. 
Dimmidge  was  a  weak,  uxorious  spouse, 
wasting  his  substance  on  a  creature  who  did 
not  care  for  him,  and  in  another  a  maddened, 
distracted,  henpecked  man,  content  to  pur- 
chase peace  and  rest  at  any  price.  Certainly, 
never  was  advertisement  more  effective  in  its 
pubUcity,  or  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the 
circuktion  it  commanded.  It  was  copied 
throughout  the  whole  Pacific  slope ;  mighty 
San  Francisco  papers  described  its  size  and 
setting  under  the  attractive  headline,  ^^  How 
they  Advertise  a  Wife  in  the  Mountains  !  " 
It  reappeared  in  the  Eastern  journals,  under 
the  title  of  ^'  Whimsicalities  of  the  Western 
Press."  It  was  believed  to  have  crossed  to 
England  as  a  specimen  of  ^^Transatlantic 
Savagery."  The  real  editor  of  the  ^^  Clarion  " 
awoke  one  morning,  in  San  Francisco,  to 
find  his  paper  famous.  Its  advertising  col« 
unms  were  eagerly  sought  for ;  he  at  once 
advanced  the  rates.  People  bought  succes- 
sive issues  to  gaze  upon  this  monumental 
record  of  extravagance.  A  singular  idea, 
which,  however,  brought  further  fortune  to 
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die  pq^f  «ss  adTsnoed  hj  an  astnle  eritio 
at  the  Eardka  Salomi  ^  My  opiiiioii,  gen-^ 
demen,  is  diat  die  wkofe  Uamed  dung  is 
a  btnff!  Theie  ain*t  no  Mr.  Dimniidge; 
diere  ain't  no  Mn.  Dimmidge ;  diere  ain*t 

W  desertion !  The  whole  ratten  diiair  is  an 
<Kfai0fttseDien£  o'  sndiin'  I  Ye  'H  find  afore 
ye  get  dirooj^  with  it  that  diat  there  vi& 
won't  CGme  back  until  diat  blaaoed  hnsband 
\mjs  .Somebody's  Soafs  or  treats  her  to 
Somebody's  pardcalar  Starch  or  Patoit 
Medicine  I  Ye  jest  watch  and  see ! "  The 
idea  was  startling,  and  sebsd  upon  the  mer- 
cantile mind.  The  principal  .merchant  of 
the  town,  and  purveyor  to  the  mining  setde* 
ments  beyond,  appeared  die  next  mondngat 
die  office  of  die  '' Clarion."  ''  Ye  wouldn't 
mind  putdn'  this  ^  ad '  in  a  colnmn  along* 
side  o'  the  Dimmidge  one,  would  ye  ?  "  The 
young  editor  glanced  at  it,  and  dien,  with  a 
serpent-like  sagacily,  veiled,  howeyer,  by  the 
suavity  of  the  dove,  pointed  out  that  die 
original  advertiser  might  think  it  called  his 
bona  fides  into  question  and  withdraw  his 
advertisement.  ^^  But  if  we  secured  you  by 
an  offer  of  double  die  amount  per  oolumn  7" 
niged  the  merchant,  «^  That,"  responded  die 
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locum  tenens^  ^  was  for  the  actual  editor  and 
proprietor  in  San  Francisco  to  determine. 
He  would  telegraph."     He  did  so.    The  re- 
sponse was,  **  Put  it  in."   Wherenpon  in  the 
next  issue,  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Dimmidge's 
protracted  warning,  appeared  a  colmnn  with 
the  announcement,  in  large  letters,  ^^WJS 
HAVE  n't  lost  ant  WIFE,  but  WE  are 
prepared  to  famish  the  following  goods  at  a 
lower  rate  than  any  other  advertiser  in  the 
county,"  followed  by  the  usual  price  list  of 
the  merchant's  wares.    There  was  an  unpre- 
cedented demand  for  that  issue.     The  repu* 
tation  of  the  ^  Clarion,"  both  as  a  shrewd 
advertising  medium   and  a    comic  paper, 
was  established  at  once.     For  a  few  days 
the  editor  waited  with  some  apprehension  for 
a  remonstrance  from  the  absent  Dimmidge, 
but  none  came.     Whether  Mr.  Dimmidge 
recognized  that  this  new  advertisement  gave 
extra  publicity  to  his  own,  or  that  he  was 
already  on  the  track  of  the  fugitive,  the  ed- 
itor did  not  know.    The  few  curious  citizens 
who  had,  early  in  the  excitement,  penetrated 
the  settlement  of  the  English  miners  twenty 
miles  away  in  search  of  information,  found 
that  Mr.  Dinmiidge  had  gone  away,  and  that 
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Mrs.  Dimmidge  had  neoer  rerided  there  with 
him  I 

Six  wedks  passed.  The  limit  of  Mr.  Dim* 
midge's  advertisement  had  heen  reached,  and, 
as  it  was  not  renewed,  it  had  passed  out  of 
the  pages  of  the  ^  Clarion,*'  and  with  it  the 
merchant's  advertisement  in  the  next  column. 
The  excitement  had  subsided,  although  its 
influence  was  still  felt  in  the  circulation  of 
the  paper  and  its  advertising  popularity. 
The  temporary  editor  was  also  nearing  the 
limit  of  his  incumbency,  but  had  so  far  pai^ 
tidpated  in  the  good  fortune  of  the  ^^  Oar* 
ion  "  as  to  receive  an  offer  from  one  of  the 
San  Francisco  dailies. 

It  was  a  warm  night,  and  he  was  alone  in 
his  sanctum.  The  rest  of  the  building  was 
dark  and  deserted,  and  his  solitary  light, 
flashing  out  through  the  open  window,  fell 
upon  the  nearer  pines  and  was  lost  in  the 
dark,  indefinable  slope  below.  Eb  had 
reached  the  sanctum  by  the  rear,  and  a  door 
which  he  also  left  open  to  enjoy  the  freshness 
of  the  aromatic  air.  Nor  did  it  in  the  least 
mar  lus  privacy.  Bather  the  solitude  of  the 
great  woods  without  seemed  to  enter  through 
that  door  and  encompassed  him  with  its  pxoi 
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tecting  loneliness.  There  wad  occasionally 
a  &int  ^'  peep  "  in  the  scant  eaves,  or  a  ^"^  pat- 
pat,"  ending  in  a  frightened  scurry  across 
tihe  roof,  or  the  dow  flap  of  a  heavy  wing  in 
the  darkness  below.  These  gentle  disturb- 
ances did  not,  however,  interrupt  his  work 
on  "The  True  Functions  of  Ae  County 
Kewspaper,"  the  editorial  on  which  he  was 
engaged. 

Presently  a  more  distinct  rustling  against 
the  straggling  blai^berry  bushes  beside  the 
do<Mr  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  followed 
by  a  light  tapping  against  l&e  side  of  the 
bouse.  Hie  editor  started  and  turned  quickly 
towards  the  open  door.  Two  outside  steps 
led  to  t^e  ground.  Standing,upon  the  lower 
one  was  a  woman.  The  upper  part  of  her 
figure,  illuminated  by  the  light  from  the  door, 
was  llirown  into  greater  relief  by  the  dark 
background  of  the  pines.  Her  £eu^  was 
unknown  to  him,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  one» 
marked  by  a  certain  good-humored  determi- 
nation. 

<*May  I  come  in?**  she  said  confident!^. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  editor.  "I  am 
lirorking  here  alone  because  it  is  so  quiet.'* 
He  thought  he  would  precipitate  some  expla- 
nation from  her  by  excusing  himself. 
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<^  That 's  fhe  reason  why  I  came,'*  shesaid, 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

She  came  up  the  next  step  and  entered  the 
room.  She  was  plainly  but  neatly  dressed, 
and  now  that  her  figure  was  revealed  he 
saw  that  she  was  wearing  a  linsey-woolsey 
riding-skirt,  and  carried  a  serviceable  raw«. 
hide  whip  in  her  cotton-gauntleted  hand. 
She  took  the  chair  he  offered  her  and  sat 
down  sideways  on  it,  her  whip  hand  now 
also  holding  up  her  skirt,  and  permitting  a 
hem  of  clean  white  petticoat  and  a  smart, 
well-shaped  boot  to  be  seen. 

^*  I  don't  remember  to  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  in  Calaveras  before,'*  said 
the  editor  tentatively. 

"  No.  I  never  was  here  before,"  she  said 
composedly,  ^'  but  you  *ve  heard  enough  of 
me,  I  reckon.  I  'm  Mrs.  Dimmidge.'^  She 
threw  one  hand  over  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  with  the  other  tapped  her  riding-whip 
on  the  floor. 

The  editor  started.  Mrs.  Dimmidgel 
Then  she  wa«  not  a  myflu  An  absurd  sixo- 
ilarity  between  her  attitude  with  the  whip 
and  her  husband's  entrance  with  his  gun  six 
weeks  before  forced  itself  upon  him  and 
made  her  an  invincible  presence. 
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^Then  you  have  returned  to  your  hus- 
band ?  "  he  said  hesitatingly. 

*^Not  much  I "  she  returned,  with  a  slight 
ourl  of  her  lip. 

^  But  you  read  his  advertisement  ? '' 

^^  I  saw  that  column  of  fool  nonsense  he 
put  in  your  paper  —  ef  that's  what  you 
mean,"  she  said  with  decision,  ^^  but  I  didn't 
come  here  to  see  him  —  but  yow." 

The  editor  looked  at  her  with  a  forced 
amfle,  but  a  vague  misgiving.  He  was  alone 
at  night  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  settlement, 
with  a  plump,  self-possessed  woman  who  had 
a  contralto  voice,  a  horsewhip,  and  —  he 
could  not  help  feeling  —  an  evident  griev- 
ance. 

<(  To  see  me  ? "  he  repeated,  with  a  faint 
attempt  at  gallantry.  ^^  You  are  paying  me 
a  great  compliment,  but  really  "  — 

"  When  I  tell  you  I  've  come  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  Kansas  straight  here  without 
stopping,  ye  kin  reckon  it 's  so,"  she  replied 
firmly. 

*^  Three  thousand  miles  I  "  echoed  the 
editor  wonderingly. 

^^Yes.  Three  thousand  miles  from  my 
own  folks'  home  in  Elansas,  where  six  years 
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ago  I  mimiecl  Mi^.  Dhnttwige, — a  British 
fiirriner  M  could  searoely  make  himself  un- 
deiiifcood  in  a&y  Ckridtian  LbigttAgid !  WeS, 
he  got  fomid  me  and  dad,  aUonrin'  he  was  a 
regular  out-axi^il-out  profeshmd  miner, — had 
liv^  in  mines  ev^r  sinoe  be  was  a  boy ;  and 
so,  not  knowin'  what  kind  o'  mines,  and  dad 
just  bilin'  oyer  with  the  gold  fever,  we  wei^ 
married  and  kem  across  the  plains  to  Cafi- 
f omy.  He  was  a  good  enough  man  to  look 
at,  but  it  wam't  three  months  before  I  dis- 
covered  that  he  allowed  a  wife  was  no  bett^ 
nor  a  nigger  slave,  and  he  the  master.  Ihat 
made  me  open  my  eyes ;  but  then,  as  he 
did  n't  drink,  and  did  n*t  gamble,  and  did  nt 
swear,  and  was  a  good  provider  and  laid  by 
money,  why  I  shifted  along  with  him  as  bMt 
I  could.  We  drifted  down  the  first  year  to 
Sonora,  at  Bed  Dog,  where  there  wasii^t 
another  woman.  Well,  I  did  the  nigger 
slave  business,  —  never  stirring  out  o'  the 
settlement,  never  seein'  a  town  or  a  crowd 
o'  decent  people,  — and  he  did  the  lord  and 
master!  We  played  that  game  for  two 
yean,  and  I  got  tired.  But  when  at  last  he 
allowed  he  'd  go  up  to  £lktown  Hill,  where 
there  was  a  passel  o'  his  countrymen  at  work^ 
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with  never  a  oign  o'  any  other  folks,  and 
leave  me  alone  at  Bed  Dog  until  he  fixed  up 
a  phoe  for  me  at  Elktown  Hill, — I  kicked  I 
I  gave  him  fair  warning  I  I  did  as  other 
nigger  slaves  did,  —  I  ran  away  I " 

A  recollection  of  the  wretched  woodcut 
which  Mr.  Dimmidge  had  selected  to  per^ 
sonify  his  wife  flashed  upon  the  editor  with  a 
new  meaning.  Yet  perhaps  she  had  not  seen 
it,  and  had  only  read  a  copy  of  the  advertise- 
ment. Wliat  could  she  want  ?  The  ^  Ca- 
laveras Clarion,"  although  a  ** Palladium" 
and  a  '*  Sentinel  upon  the  Heights  of  Free- 
dom "  in  ref  er^ice  to  wagon  roads,  was  not 
a  redresser  of  domestic  wrongs,  —  except 
through  its  advertising  columns  I  Her  next 
words  intensified  that  suggestion. 

(( I  've  come  here  to  put  an  advertisement 
in  your  paper." 

The  editor  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  as 
once  before.  ^*  Certainly,"  he  said  briskly. 
**But  that's  another  department  of  the 
paper,  and  the  printers  have  gone  home. 
Come  to-morrow  morning  early." 

^^  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  miles 
away,"  she  said  decisively,  *^  and  what  I 
want  done  has  got  to  be  done  now  t    I  don't 
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want  to  see  no  printers ;  I  don't  want  anym 
body  to  know  IVe  been  here  but  yon. 
That 's  why  I  kem  here  at  night,  and  rode 
all  the  way  from  Sawyer's  Station,  and 
wouldn't  take  the  stage-ooaoh.  And  when 
we  've  settled  about  the  advertisement,  I  'm 
going  to  mount  my  horse,  out  thar  in  the 
bushes,  and  scoot  outer  the  settlement." 

«« Very  good,"  said  the  editor  resignedly. 
^^Of  course  I  can  deliver  your  instructions 
to  the  foreman.  And  now — let  me  see  — 
I  suppose  you  wish  to  intimate  in  a  personal 
notice  to  your  husband  that  you've  re- 
turned." 

''Nothm'o'thekindl"  said  Mrs.  Dim* 
midge  coolly.  ^  I  want  to  placard  him  as 
he  did  me.  I  've  got  it  all  written  out  here. 
Sdibu  f  " 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  folded  paper, 
and  spreading  it  out  on  the  editor's  desk, 
with  a  certain  pride  of  authorship  read  as 
follows :  — 

*^  Whereas  my  husband,  Micah  J.  Dim* 
midge,  having  given  out  that  I  have  left  his 
bed  and  board,  —  the  same  being  a  bunk 
in  a  log  cabin  and  pork  and  molasses  three 
times  a  day,  —  and  having  advertised  that 
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he 'd  pay  no  debts  of  mjircontiraotm', — whtdi, 
BB  thar  ain't  any,  might  be  easier  eallected 
than  debts  of  his  onm  oontractin',  —  this  is 
to  oertify  that  unless  he  returns  from  £lk« 
town  HiU  to  his  only  home  in  SonoKV  in  one 
week  from  date,  payin'  the  eost  of  this  adver- 
tisement, I  'U  know  the  reason  why.  ^—  Elizft 
Jane  Dinunidge." 

*^  Thar,"  Ae  added,  drawing  a  k>ng:bteath, 
^  put  that  in  a  oohimn  of  the  ^  Clarion,' 
same  size  as  the  last,  and  let  it  work^  and 
that's  all  I  want  of  you%" 

<^  A.  column  ?  "  repeated  the  editor.  ^*  Do 
you  know  the  cost  is  very  expensive,,  and  i 
could  put  it  in  a  single  paragsaph? " 

^^I  reckon  I  kin  pay  the  same  as  Mr. 
Dimmidge  did  for  A««,"  said  the  lady  com« 
plaoently.  '*  I  did  n't  see  your  paper  my* 
self,  but  the  paper  as  copied  it — one  of 
them  big  New  York  dailies — said  that  it 
took  up  a  whole  column." 

The  editor  breathed  more  freely ;  she  had 
not  seen  the  infamous  woodcut  which  her 
husband  had  selected*  At  the  same  mo* 
ment  he  was  struck  with  a  sense  of  retribu- 
tion, justice,  and  compensation* 

*^ Would  you,"  he  asked  hesitatingly,— 
•*  would  you  like  it  illustrated  —  by  a  cut?** 
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•*With-ifhich?" 

*^  Wait  a  moment ;  I  'U  show  yon." 

He  went  into  the  dark  compofling-ioom, 
lit  a  candle,  and  rummaging  in  a  drawer 
saored  to  weadier-beaten,  old-&shioned  eleo- 
trotyped  advertiabig  symbols  of  various 
trades,  finally  selected  one  and  brought  it 
to  Mrs.  Dimmidge.  It  represented  a  bare 
and  exceedingly  stalwart  arm  wielding  a 
large  hammer. 

*^  Your  husband  being  a  miner,  — a  quarts 
miner,  —  would  that  do?*'  he  asked.  (It 
had  been  previously  used  to  advertise  a 
Uacksmith,  a  gold-beater,  and  a  stone-ma- 
son.) 

The  lady  examined  it  critically. 

*^  It  does  look  a  little  like  Mieah's  arm," 
she  said  meditatively.  ^^  Well  —  you  kin 
put  it  in." 

The  editor  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
success  that  he  must  needs  make  another 
suggestion.  **  I  suj^se,*'  he  said  ingenu« 
ously,  ^*  diat  you  don't  want  to  answer  the 
♦Personal'?" 

^^  *  Personal '  ?  "   she    repeated   quickly, 

>* what's  that?   I  ain't  seen  no  ^PersonaL' " 

The  editor  saw  his  bhmden  She,  of  ooiuse^ 
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bad  never  seen  Mr.  Dimmidge's  artful  ^*  Per* 
sonal;"  ih4xt  the  big  dailies  natoraUy  liad 
not  noticed  nor  oopied.  But  it  was  too 
late  to  withdraw  now.  He  brought  out  a 
file  of  the  ^  Clarion,"  and  snipping  out  the 
paragraph  with  his  scissors,  laid  it  before 
the  lady. 

She  stared  at  it  with  wrinkled  brows  and 
a  darkening  face. 

^^  And  iMs  was  in  the  same  paper  ?  —  put 
in  by  Mr.  Dinunidge  ?  "  she  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

The  editor,  somewhat  alarmed,  stammered 
*'  Yes."  But  the  next  moment  he  was  re* 
assured.  The  wrinkles  disappeared,  a  doaen 
dimples  broke  out  where  they  had  been,  and 
the  determined,  matter-of-fact  Mrs.  Dim- 
midge  burst  into  a  fit  of  rosy  merriment. 
Again  and  again  she  laughed,  shaking  the 
building,  startling  the  sedate,  melancholy 
woods  beyond,  until  the  editor  himself 
laughed  in  sheer  vacant  sympathy. 

*^  Lordy  I "  she  said  at  last,  gasping,  and 
wiping  the  laughter  from  her  wet  eyes.  ^  1 
never  thought  of  ihat*^ 

*'No,"  explained  the  editor  smilingly; 
^  of  course  you  did  n't.    Don't  you  see,  the 
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papers  tliat  copied  the  big  adveprtisement 
never  saw  that  little  paragraph,  or  if  they 
did,  they  never  connected  the  two  together. ' 

^^  Oh,  it  ain't  that,"  said  Mrs.  Dimmidge, 
trying  to  regain  her  composure  and  holding 
her  sides.  ^^  It 's  that  blessed  dear  old  dun- 
derhead  o£  a  Dinunidge  I'm  thinking  of. 
That  gets  me.  I  see  it  all  now.  Only,  sakes 
alive  I  I  never  thought  tluit  of  him.  Oh,  it 's 
just  too  much  I  "  and  she  again  relapsed  be- 
hind her  handkerchief. 

«i  Then  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  reply 
to  it,"  said  the  editor. 

Her  laughter  instantly  ceased.  ^*  Don't 
I  ?  "  she  said,  wiping  her  &ce  into  its  pre- 
vious complacent  determination.  ^  Well, 
young  man,  I  reckon  that's  just  what  I 
vsant  to  do  I  Now,  wait  a  moment;  let's 
see  what  he  said,"  she  went  on,  taking  up 
and  reperusing  the  ^  Personal "  paragraph. 
^  Well,  then,"  she  went  on,  after  a  moment's 
silent  composition  with  moving  lips,  ^^you 
just  put  these  lines  in." 

The  editor  took  up  his  pen  aL 

**  To  Mr.  J.  D.  Dimmidge.  —  Hope  you  're 
still  on  B.  B.'s  tracks.  Keep  there  I— « 
E.  J.  D." 
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The  editor  wrote  down  the  line,  and 
then,  remembering  Mr.  Dinunidge's  vokin* 
tary  eizplanation  of  his  ^^  Personal,"  waited 
with  some  confidence  for  a  like  frankness 
from  Mrs.  Dimmidge.  But  he  was  mis- 
taken. 

''You  think  that  he  — B.  B.—m  Mr, 
Dimmidge — will  understand  tfais?"  he  at 
last  asked  tentatively.   ''  Is  it  enough  ?" 

''  Quite  enough^"  said  Mrs.  Dimmidge  em- 
phatically.  She  took  a  roll  of  greeni3adDa 
from  her  pocket,  selected  a  hundred-ddlar 
bill  and  then  a  five,  and  laid  them  before 
the  editor..  ''  Young  man,"  she  said,  with  a 
certain  demure  gravity,  ^^  you  've  done  me  a 
heap  o'  good.  I  never  spent  money  witli  more 
satisfaction  than  this.  I  never  thought 
much  o'  the  '  power  o'  the  Press,'  as  you  caU 
it,  afore.  But  t^is  has  been  a  right  cam- 
fortaUe  visit,  and  I  'm  glad  I  ketdied  yon 
alone.  But  you  understand  one  thing :  thitf 
yer  visit,  and  who  I  am,  is  betwixt  you  and 
me  only." 

''Of  course  I  must  say  that  the  adver- 
tisement was  autJiorized^^  returned  the 
editor.  ^  I  'm  only  the  temporary  editor* 
The  proprietor  i»  away." 
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^  So  modi  tlie  better,"  gaid  ihe  lady  com* 
plaoently.  *^  You  just  say  you  fooiid  it  on 
your  desk  irith  tbe  waaey;  bat  don't  j€fa 
give  me  sway." 

^I  can  pronuse  you  tihat  Ae  secret  of 
your  penoual  Yisit  is  safe  with  me,"  said  the 
youi^  man,  with  a  bow,  as  Mrs.  Dimmid^ 
rose.  ^  Let  me  see  you  to  your  borse,"  be 
added.     ^  It 's  quite  dark  in  the  woods." 

*^  I  can  see  well  enough  alone,  and  it  *s 
just  as  well  you  should  n't  know  Aoco  I 
kern  or  how  I  went  away.  Enough  for  you 
to  know  that  I  '11  be  miles  away  before  that 
Jiaper  comes  out.     So  stay  where  you  are." 

She  pressed  his  hand  frankly  and  firmly, 
gathered  up  her  ridmg-«kirt,  slipped  back- 
wards to  the  door,  and  the  next  molnent 
rostled  away  into  the  darkness. 

Early  tibe  next  morning  the  editor  banded 
Mrs.  Dimmidge's  advertisement,  and  the 
woodcut  he  had  selected,  to  his  foremab. 
He  was  putposety  brief  in  his  direetiojuf. 
So  as  to  avoid  inquiry,  and  retnred  to  his 
sanetnm.  In  the  space  of  a  few  moments 
the  foreman  entered  with  a  slight  embarras(E^ 
meni  of  maimer. 

**  You  'U  exease  my  speaking  to  you,  sir," 


and  miwTTtg  *^1±'*b  jio  Iwrritiwin  of  amai 
I  Icsow;  bat  I  limiigiii  I  oo^b^  io  ixSkyoo. 
iSbat  iioE  yBt  Idiid  o^  linng  mi^  W  '^ 

BOre, IE  S  UKKaft  fm^BOL  CMK  i 


^Qf  eoane,  I  Iobow  jiH  tbat,''  aod  1]» 
fuwanum,  wxAl  m  pacaaliBr  fndle;  '^aad  I^ 
xmBijf  to  ImAyoa  iqf  Toi  it,  muImo^m'Sbib  hoy  ^ 
mz  IS  w€Bi  t  pvp;* 

u  It  ioft  pnd  » landnd  adl  £«e  doIbB,* 
Mod  libe  ^^^H'y^  JalrTTir  the  notes  &aHi  Ub 
pocfast;  -^flo  I'd  ad^«B  ym  to  siaqp]^  at- 
tend io  ymat  dntjr  and  set;  it  n^" 

A  look  of  flopEke,  ioDowad,  iMRBm,  % 
ft  kiftd  of  jftLyiug  wnihi  paand  over  &b 
ImBHi'B&oe.  ^Ofraaxw^flix,  daf'aaH 
xa^ifc,  and  yoa  kno^  your  own  bawniwB ;  Irat 
if  joft  ddiikliiat  1^  uuw  advoKtiMiiiMiiit  iFifl. 
pvr  lUa  tine  fti  Ife  tiAer  cne  £d, 
iHboap  up  antfllioi  ouilaBiii  £inBi 
tiaer,  I'm  afxaid  yoal  al^  19.  ifc'a  ft 
fitfle  « off  ookir '  now, — not  *  mf  te  dflte,^ — 
if   ifc  ain't  a   legalar  ^baek 
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*  Meantime  IH  diapfimft  widi  your  ad- 
Tioe,*^  said  die  editor  eiir%,  ^and  I  tluak 
joa  liad  bettor  let  our  aabacribeta  and  ad* 
fiertiflerB  do  die  aame,  or  die  ^Clarion' 
mig^ako  beofali^;edto  dinpaiae  wiA  your 


« I  ain't  no  Uah,'' aaid  dw  ionman,  in  an 
aggnefed  manner,  ''and  I  don't  intend  to 
giTe  die  show  amy  even  if  it  don't  jMy. 
But  I  dioiiglit  I  'd  tell  jon,  becaoae  I  know 
the  Mk&  roond  liere  better  dian  yon  dou^ 

He  was  rigbt.  No  socmer  bad  the  advep* 
tieement  appeared  dian  die  editor  found  dnt 


eveijbody  believed  it  to  be  a  d^er  in^ 
tion  of  bis  own  to  ''once  more  boom  "  die 
''Oarion.''  If  they  bad  doubted  Jfr.  Dim. 
nddge,  diey  utterly  rejected  Mrs.  Dimmidge 
aa  an  advertiflerl  It  waa  a  afeale  joke  tbat 
nobody  woold  follow  up ;  and  on  the  beeb 
of  duBcamea  letter  from  tkeeditor-aKehieC 

Mt  dsax  Bot,  —  Yon  meant  wdD,  I 
know,  but  die  aeeond  IXmmidge  '^ad"  waa 
a  mistake.  Still,  itwaa  ab%blaff  ofyonra 
to  sbow  die  money,  and  I  aend  yon  back 
yoor  bnndred  doQara,  boping  yon  won't 
^do  it  again."    Of  eooiBe  yoall  bav«  to 
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keep  the  advertiflemeni  in  lihe  paper  for  two 
issues,  just  as  if  it  were  a  real  thing,  and 
it 's  lucky  that  there  's  just  now  no  pressure 
in  our  oolunms.  You  might  have  told  a 
better  storj  than  that  hogwash  about  your 
finding  the  '^  ad  "  and  a  hundred  dollars  lying 
loose  on  your  desk  one  morning.  It  was 
rather  Hiin,  and  I  don't  wonder  the  fore* 
man  kicked. 

The  yom^  editor  was  in  despair.  At 
first  he  thought  of  ¥nriting  to  Mrs.  Dim- 
midge  at  the  Elktown  Posi-Ofifioe,  asking 
her  to  relieve  him  of  his  vow  of  secrecy; 
but  his  pride  forbade.  There  was  a  hnunor- 
ous  concern,  not  without  a  toudi  of  pity,  in 
the  faces  of  his  contributors  as  he  passed; 
a  few  affected  to  b^eve  in  the  new  advert 
tisement,  and  asked  him  yague,  perfunctory 
questions  about  it.  His  position  was  tiying, 
and  he  was  not  sorry  when  the  term  of  his 
engagement  expiied  the  next  week,  and  he 
left  Calareras  to  take  his  new  position  on 
the  San  Francisco  paper. 

He  was  atandiiig  in  tiie  sakx)n  of  the 
Sacramento  boat  when  he  felt  a  sudden 
heavy  pressure  on  his  shoulder^  and  looking 
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found  shairply,  belield  not  only  the  black- 
bearded  £ace  of  Mr.  Dimmidge,  lit  np  by 
a  smile,  but  beside  it  the  beaming,  buxom 
face  of  Mrs.  Dinunidge,  overflowing  with 
good-humor.  Still  a  little  sore  from  his  past 
experience,  he  was  about  to  address  them 
abruptly,  when  he  was  utterly  vanquished 
by  the  hearty  pressure  of  their  hands  and 
the  unmistakable  look  of  gratitude  in  their 
qres. 

^  I  was  just  saying  to  'Lissy  Jane,"  began 
Mr.  Dimmidge  breathlessly,  ^  if  I  could  onl^ 
meet  that  young  man  o'  the  *  Clarion '  what 
brought  us  together  again"  — 

**  You  *d  be  ¥rillin'  to  pay  four  times  the 
amount  we  both  paid  him,"  interpolated  the 
kughing  Mrs.  Dimmidge. 

^^But  I  didn't  bring  you  together,"  burst 
out  the  dazed  young  man,  ^^  and  I  'd  like  to 
know,  in  the  name  of  I&aven,  what  brought 
you  together  now  ?  " 

^  Don't  you  see,  lad,"  said  the  imperturb- 
able Mr.  Dimmidge,  ^^  'Lizy  Jane  and  my- 
self had  qua'lled,  and  we  just  unpacked  our 
fool  nonsense  in  your  paper  and  let  the  hull 
world  know  it!  And  we  both  felt  kinder 
■keert  and  shamed  like,  and  it  looked  such 
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small  hogwaah,  and  of  so  litde  aooount,  f oi 
all  the  talk  it  made,  that  we  kinder  felt 
lonely  as  two  separated  fook  that  really 
ought  to  share  their  foolishness  together." 

^^  And  that  ain^t  all,"  said  Mrs.  Dimmidge, 
with  a  sly  glance  at  her  spouse,  ^for  I  found 
out  &om  that  *  Personal'  you  showed  me 
that  this  partionlar  old  fool  was  aotooally 
jealous  I  — jealous  I " 

^^  And  then  ?  "  said  the  editor  impatientty* 
^^  And  then  I  kMw  he  loved  me  all  the 
time." 


THE  SECRET  OF  SOBRIENTE'S 

WELL 

Etebt  to  the  eye  of  the  most  inexperienced 
trayeler  there  was  no  doubt  that  Buena  Vista 
wae  a  ^played-out"  mining  camp.  There, 
seamed  and  scarred  by  hydraulic  engines, 
was  the  old  hillside,  over  whose  denuded 
surface  the  grass  had  begun  to  spring  again 
in  fitful  patches ;  there  were  the  abuidoned 
heaps  of  tailings  already  blackened  by  sun 
and  rain,  and  worn  into  mounds  like  ruins 
of  masonry;  there  were  the  waterless  ditches, 
like  giant  graves,  and  the  pools  of  slumgul- 
lion,  now  dried  into  shining,  glazed  cement. 
There  were  two  or  three  wooden  *'  stores," 
from  which  the  windows  and  doors  had  been 
taken  and  conveyed  to  the  newer  settlement 
of  Wynyard's  Ghilch.  Four  or  five  build- 
ings that  still  were  inhabited — the  black* 
smith's  shop,  the  post-office,  iB,  pioneer's 
cabin,  and  the  old  hotel  and  stage-office  — 
only  accented  the  general  desolation.  The 
latter  building  had  a  remoteness  of  prosper- 
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itj  &r  beyond  the  others,  having  been  a  way- 
side Spanish-American  posada^  with  adobe 
walls  of  two  feet  in  thickness,  that  shamed 
the  later  shells  of  half-ineh  plank,  which 
were  slowly  warping  and  cracking  like  dried 
pods  in  the  oyen-like  heat. 

The  proprietor  of  this  bnikEng,  Colonel 
Swinger,  had  been  locdLcd  iqKm  by  the  com- 
mmiily  as  a  person  quite  as  remote,  old- 
fashioned,  and  inconsistent  with  present 
progress  as  the  house  itself.  He  was  an  old 
Virginian,  who  had  emigrated  from  his  de- 
caying  plantation  on  the  James  River  only 
to  find  the  slaves,  which  he  had  brought 
with  lum,  freed  men  when  they  touched 
Qalif omian  soil ;  to  be  driven  by  Northern 
progress  and  ^^  smartness  "  out  of  the  laxger 
oities  into  the  mountains,  to  fix  himself  at 
last,  with  the  hopeless  fatuity  of  his  race, 
upon  an  already  impoverished  sefcdement; 
to  sink  his  scant  capital  in  hopeless  shafts 
and  ledges,  and  finally  to  take  over  the 
decaying  hostelry  of  Buena  Vista,  with  its 
desultory  custom  and  few,  lingering,  impe- 
cunious guests.  Here,  too,  his  old  Virginian 
ideas  of  hospitality  were  against  his  financial 
success ;  he  could  not  dun  nor  turn  from 
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door  tixMe  imf oitunate  jNMMpectoini  whom 
the  ebbing  foitoneB  of  Baena  Vista  had  left 
straided  by  his  side. 

CoW  Swinger  w»  dtting  in  a  wicker, 
work  lochiBg-ehair  on  the  veranda  of  his 
hotel  —  sipping  a  mint  julep  whioh  he  held 
in  his  hand,  while  he  gaaed  into  the  dusty 
distance.  NotUng  ooold  have  oon^inoed 
him  that  he  was  not  performing  a  serious 
paart  of  his  duty  as  hotel-keqier  in  this  atti- 
tude, even  though  there  were  no  travelers 
es^ieoted,  and  tiie  road  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  was  deserted.  On  a  beneh  at  his  side 
Larry  Hawkins  stretched  his  la»y  length,  — • 
one  foot  dropped  on  the  veranda,  and  one 
arm  occasionaUy  groping  under  the  bench 
for  his  own  InmibleT^  rLdmienl.  Apart 
from  this  oommunity  of  occupation,  there 
was  apparently  no  interchange  of  sentiment 
between  the  pair.  The  silence  had  continued 
for  some  moments,  when  the  colonel  put 
down  his  glass  and  gazed  earnestly  into  the 
distance. 

^  Seein'  anytiiing?  "  remarked  the  man  on 
the  bench,  who  had  sleepily  regarded  him. 

^*No,"  said  the  colonel,  *^that  is  —  it's 
Mly  Dick  Ruggles  erossin'  the  road." 
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^^  Thought  you  looked  a  litde  startled,  es 
if  you  'd  seen  that  ar  wanderin'  stranger." 

**When  I  see  that  wandering  stranger, 
sah,"  said  the  oolonel  deeisively,  ^^I  won't 
be  sittin'  long  in  this  yer  ohyar.  I'll  let 
him  know  in  about  ten  seconds  that  I  don't 
harbor  any  vagrants  prowlin'  about  like 
poor  whites  or  free  niggers  on  my  propahly, 
sah!" 

^^  All  the  same,  I  kinder  wish  ye  did  see 
him,  for  you'd  be  settled  in  your  mind 
and  I  'd  be  easier  in  mine^  ef  you  found 
out  what  he  was  doin'  round  yer,  or  ye  had 
to  admit  that  it  was  n't  no  IwifC  man." 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  tiie  colonel, 
testily  facix^  around  in  his  chair. 

His  companion  also  altered  his  attitude 
by  dropping  his  other  foot  to  the  jBoor,  sit- 
ting up,  and  leaning  laadly  forward  with  his 
hands  dasped. 

^  Look  yer,  coloneL  When  you  took  this 
place,  I  felt  I  did  n't  have  no  call  to  tell  ye 
all  I  know  about  it,  nor  to  pizen  yer  mind 
by  any  darned  fool  yams  I  mout  hey  heard* 
Ye  know  it  was  one  o'  them  old  Spanish 
\aeienda8 1 " 

(« I  know,"  said  the  cobnel  loftily,  <^  that 
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it  was  Bdd  bj  a  grant  from  Charles  tibe 
fifth  of  Spain,  just  as  my  propahly  on  the 
James  Biyer  was  given  to  mj  people  by 
King  James  of  England,  sah ! " 

^  That  ea  as  may  be,"  Tetomed  lus  com- 
panion,  in  lazy  indiffeienoe;  ^t]ioii|^  I 
ledom  that  Charles  the  fifth  of  Spain  and 
King  James  of  England  ain't  got  mnch  to 
do  with  what  I  'm  goin'  to  tell  ye.  Ye  see, 
I  was  heie  long  afore  your  time,  or  any  of 
the  boys  that  hev  now  cleared  out;  and  at 
that  time  the  hacienda  belonged  to  a  man 
named  Juan  Sobriente.  He  was  that  kind 
o'  fool  that  he  took  no  stock  in  mining. 
When  the  boys  were  whoopin'  up  the  place 
and  finding  the  color  everywhere,  and  there 
was  a  hundred  men  working  down  there  in 
the  golch,  he  was  either  ridin'  round  lookin' 
up  the  wild  horses  he  owned,  or  sittin'  with 
two  or  tiiree  lazy  peons  and  In jins  that  was 
fed  and  looked  aiter  by  the  priests.  Gosh  I 
now  I  think  of  it,  it  was  mighty  like  you 
when  you  first  kem  here  with  your  niggers. 
That 's  curious,  too,  ain't  it?  " 

He  had  stopped,  ga2dng  with  an  odd, 
superstitious  wonderment  at  the  colonel,  as 
if  overcome  by  this  not  veiy  remarkable 
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coincidence.  The  colonel,  overlooking  or 
totally  oblivions  to  its  somewhat  uncompli* 
mentary  significmice,  simply  said,  ^^  Go  on. 
What  about  him  ?  " 

«« WeU,  ex  I  was  sayin\  he  wam't  in  it 
nohoWf  but  kept  on  his  reg'lar  way  when  the 
boom  was  the  biggest.  Some  of  the  boya 
allowed  it  was  mighty  ondvil  for  him  to 
stand  off  like  that,  and  others  —  when  he 
refused  a  big  pile  for  his  lumenda  and  the 
garden,  that  ran  right  into  the  gold-bearing 
ledge  —  war  for  lynching  him  and  driving 
him  outer  the  settlement.  But  as  he  had  a 
pretty  darter  or  niece  livin'  with  him,  and, 
except  for  his  partickler  oussedness  towards 
mining,  was  kinder  peaceable  and  perlite, 
they  thought  better  of  it.  Things  went 
along  like  this,  until  one  day  the  boys 
noticed  —  particklerly  the  boys  that  had 
slipped  up  on  their  hiek — that  old  man 
Sobriente  was  gettin'  rieh, — had  stocked  a 
ranch  over  on  the  Divide,  and  had  given 
some  gold  candlesticks  to  themissbn  church. 
That  would  have  been  only  human  nature 
and  business,  ef  he  'd  had  any  during  them 
flush  times  ;  but  he  had  n't  This  kinder 
puzded  them.    They  tackled  the  peons,  -^ 
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his  niggers,  —  but  it  was  itU  ^No  sabe.' 
They  tackled  another  man,  —  a  kind  of  half- 
breed  Kanaka,  who,  except  the  priest,  was 
the  only  man  who  came  to  see  him,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  mighiy  sweet  on  the  darter 
or  niece, — but  they  didn't  eren  get  the 
color  outer  him*  Then  the  first  thing  we 
knowed  was  that  old  Sobriente  was  found 
dead  in  the  well  I " 

*^  In  the  well,  sah  I "  said  the  colonel, 
starting  up.     ^  The  well  on  my  propahly  ?  " 

^^No,"  said  his  companion.  ^^The  old 
well  that  was  afterwards  shut  up.  Tours 
was  dug  by  the  last  tenant.  Jack  Baintree, 
who  allowed  that  he  did  n't  want  to  ^  take  any 
Sobriente  in  his  reg'lar  whiskey  and  water.' 
Well,  the  haH-breed  Kanaka  cleared  out 
after  the  old  man's  death,  and  so  did  that 
darter  or  niece ;  and  the  church,  to  whom 
old  Sobriente  had  left  this  house,  let  it  to 
Baintree  for  next  to  nothin'." 

*^  I  don't  see  what  all  that  has  got  to  do 
with  that  wandering  tramp,"  said  the  colonel, 
who  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  his- 
tory of  his  property. 

*^  I  '11  tell  ye.  A  few  days  after  Baintree 
took  it  over,  he  was  lookin'  round  the  gar- 
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den,  which  old  Sobriente  had  always  kept 
shut  up  agin  strangers,  and  he  finds  a  lot  of 
dried-op  *  dnrngollion '  ^  scattered  all  about 
the  borders  and  beds,  jnst  as  if  the  old  man 
had  been  using  it  for  f ertiliang.  WeU, 
Baintree  ain't  no  fool;  he  allowed  the  old 
man  was  n't  one,  either ;  and  he  knew  that 
slumgollion  was  n't  worth  no  more  than  mud 
for  any  good  it  would  do  the  garden.  So 
he  put  this  yer  together  with  Sobriente's 
good  luck,  and  allowed  to  himself  that  the 
old  coyote  had  been  secretly  gold-washin' 
all  the  while  he  seemed  to  be  standin'  off 
agin  it  I  But  where  was  the  mine  ?  Whar 
did  he  get  the  gold?  That's  what  got  Rain- 
tree.  He  hunted  all  over  the  garden,  pro- 
spected every  part  of  it,  —  ye  kin  see  the 
holes  yet,  —  but  he  never  even  got  the 
color  I " 

He  paused,  and  then,  as  the  colonel  made 
an  impatient  gesture,  he  went  on. 

^  WeU,  one  night  just  afore  you  took  the 
place,  and  when  Baintree  was  gettin'  just 
sick  of  it,  he  happened  to  be  walkin'  in  the 
garden.  He  was  puzzlin'  his  brain  agin  to 
know  how  old  Sobriente  made  his  pile,  when 

^  That  III  ft  Tiwid  oenieiii>lik»  refuge  of  gold-i 
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I  all  of  a  suddenst  be  saw  sutbin'  armovin'  in 

the  brash  beside  the  house*  He  calls  out^ 
thinkin'  it  was  one  of  the  boys,  but  got  no 
answer.  Then  he  goes  to  the  bushes,  and  a 
tall  figger,  all  in  black,  starts  out  afore  him. 
He  could  n't  see  any  &ce,  for  its  head  was 
covered  with  a  hood,  but  he  saw  that  it 
held  suthin'  like  a  big  cross  clasped  agin  its 
breast.  This  made  him  think  it  was  one  o' 
them  priests,  until  he  looks  agin  and  sees 
that  it  was  n't  no  cross  it  was  carryin,*  but 
9k  pickaxe  t  He  makes  a  jump  towards  it, 
but  it  vanished  I  He  traipsed  over  the  hull 
garden, — went  through  ev'ry  bush,  —  but  it 
was  dean  gone.  Then  the  hull  thing  flashed 
upon  him  with  a  cold  shiver.  The  old  man 
bein'  found  dead  in  the  well!  the  goin' 
away  of  the  half-breed  and  the  girl  I  the 
flndin'  o*  that  slumgullion !  The  old  man 
had  made  a  strike  in  that  garden,  the  half- 
breed  had  discovered  his  secret  and  mur- 
dered him,  throwin'  him  down  the  well  I 
It  war  no  Ihmf  man  that  he  had  seen,  but 
the  ghost  of  old  Sobriente  I  " 

The  colonel  emptied  the  remaining  con* 
tents  of  his  glass  at  a  single  gulp,  and  sat 
mp.    ^  It 's  my  opinion,  sah,  that 
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had  that  night  mofe  than  his  usual  allow- 
anee  of  oom-juice  on  board ;  and  it 's  onlj 
a  wonder,  sah,  that  he  didn't  see  a  few  pink 
alligators  and  sky-bine  snakes  at  the  same 
time.  But  what 's  this  got  to  do  with  that 
wanderin' tramp?'' 

^  They  're  all  the  same  thing,  (k>lond,  and 
in  my  opinion  that  there  tramp  ain't  no 
more  aUye  than  that  figger  was." 

^^But  you  wete  the  one  that  saw  this 
tramp  with  your  own  eyes,"  retorted  the 
colonel  quickly,  *^  and  you  never  before  air 
lowed  it  was  a  spirit  I " 

'^  Exactly  I  I  saw  it  whar  a  minit  afore 
nothin'  had  been  standin',  and  a  minit  after 
nothin'  stood,"  said  Larry  Hawkins,  with  a 
certain  serious  emphasis ;  ^^  but  I  wam't 
gain'  to  say  it  to  anybody^  and  I  wam't 
goin'  to  give  you  and  the  hacienda  away. 
And  ez  nobody  knew  Baintree's  stosy,  I  jest 
shut  up  my  head.  But  you  kin  bet  your 
life  that  the  man  I  saw  wam't  no  livin' 
man  I" 

^  We  'U  see,  sah  I "  said  the  colonel,  "A^ 
ing  from  his  chair  with  his  fingers  in  the 
armholes  of  his  nankeen  waistcoat,  ^^  ef  ha 
•Ter  intmdes  on  my  property  again.    Bat 
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look  ymrl  don't  ye  go  aayin'  anjrihing  of 
this  to  Polly,  —  you  know  what  women 
are!" 

A  faint  oolorcame  into  Larry's  £aoe ;  an 
animation  qoite  different  to  the  lazy  deliber- 
ation of  hia  pieyions  monologue  shone  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  said,  with  a  certain  rough  respect 
he  had  not  diowu  before  to  his  companion, 
<^That 's  why  I'm  tellin'  ye,  so  thatef  she 
happ^M^  to  see  anything  and  got  skeert, 
ye  'd  know  how  to  reason  her  out  of  it." 

^  'Sh !  "  said  the  oolpnd,  widi  a  warning 
gesture* 

A  young  girl  had  just  appeared  in  &e 
doorway,  and  now  stood  leaning  against  the 
central  pillar  that  supported  it,  with  one 
hand  above  her  head,  in  a  lazy  attitude 
strongly  suggestiye  of  the  colonel's  Southern 
indolence,  yet  with  a  grace  entirely  her  oim. 
Indeed,  it  overcame  the  n^^Elgence  of  ker 
creased  and  &ded  yellow  cotton  frock  and 
unbuttoned  collar,  and  suggested  —  at  least 
to  the  eyes  of  one  man  —  the  curving  and 
clinging  of  the  jasmine  vine  against  the 
outer  column  of  the  veranda.  Larry  Haw* 
kins  rose  awkwardly  to  his  feet. 

^  Now  what  are  you  tiro  men  mimiUia' 
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and  oonfidin'  to  each  other?  You  look  for 
all  the  world  like  two  old  women  gossips,'^ 
she  said,  with  languid  impertinence. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  a  privileged  and 
recognized  autocrat  spoke.  No  one  had 
ever  questioned  Polly  Swinger's  right  to  in- 

w™^,  u..«tei4,  ».d^«r  ^*^ 

Secure  in  the  hopeless  or  chivalrous  admira- 
tion of  the  men  around  her,  she  had  repaid 
it  with  a  frankness  that  scorned  any  co- 
quetry ;  with  an  indifference  to  the  ordinary 
feminine  effect  or  provocation  in  dress  or 
bearing  that  was  as  natural  as  it  was  in- 
vincible. No  one  had  ever  known  Polly  to 
^fix  up"  for  anybody,  yet  no  one  ever 
doubted  the  effect,  if  she  had.  No  one  had 
ever  rebuked  her  charming  petulance,  ov 
wished  to. 

Larry  gave  a  weak,  vague  laugh.  Cohmel 
Swinger  as  ineffectively  assumed  a  mock 
parental  severity.  '^  When  you  see  two  gen* 
tlemen,  miss,  discussin'  politics  together,  it 
ain't  behavin'  like  a  lady  to  interrupt.  Bet- 
ter run  away  and  tidy  yourself  before  the 
stage  comes." 

The  yotmg  lady  replied  to  the  last  innu» 
endo  by  taking  two  spirak  of  soft  hair,  like 
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•^oorn  silk,''  from  her  oyal  cheek,  wetting 
ihem  with  her  lips,  wd  tucking  them  behind 
her  ears.  Her  father's  ungentlemanly  sug* 
gestion  being  thus  disposed  of,  she  returned 
to  her  first  charge. 

^^  It  ain't  no  politics ;  you  ain't  been  swear- 
ing  enough  for  th<U/  Come,  now  I  It's 
the  mysterious  stranger  ye  've  been  talking 
about  I " 

Both  men  stared  at  her  with  unaffected 
concern, 

^^  What  do  you  know  about  any  mysteri- 
ous  stranger  ?  "  demanded  her  father. 

t«  Do  you  suppose  you  men  kin  keep  a  se* 
cret,"  scoffed  Polly.  ''  Why,  Dick  Buggies 
told  me  how  skeert  ye  all  were  over  an  entire 
stranger,  and  he  advised  me  not  to  wander 
down  the  road  after  dark.  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  I  was  a  pickaninny  to  be  frightened 
by  bogies,  and  that  if  he  hadn't  a  better 
excuse  for  wantin'  ^  to  see  me  home '  from 
the  Injin  spring,  he  might  sUde." 

Larry  laughed  again,  albeit  a  little  bitterly, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  excuse  was  fully 
justified;  but  the  colonel  said  promptly, 
^  Dick's  a  fool,  and  you  might  have  told  him 
there  were  worse  things  to  be  met  on  the  road 
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ihan  bogies.  Bim  away  now,  and  see  tibat 
the  rnggen  aie  <m  band  wben  tbe  stage 
eomes." 

Two  boors  hiter  the  stage  eame  with  a 
elatter  of  hoofs  and  a  doad  of  red  dost, 
which  precipitated  itself  and  a  dozen  thirsty 
travelers  upon  llie  veranda  before  the  hotel 
bar-toom;  it  brought  also  the  usual  <^  ex- 
press "  newspapers  and  much  talk  to  Colonel 
Swinger,  who  always  received  his  guests  in 
a  lofty  personal  fashion  at  the  door,  as  he 
might  have  done  in  his  old  Virginian  home ; 
but  it  brought  likewise  —  marvelons  to  re* 
late  —  an  actual  guest j  who  had  two  trunks 
and  asked  for  a  room !  He  was  evidently  a 
strange  to  the  ways  of  Buena  Vista,  and 
particularly  to  tliose  of  Colonel  Swinger,  and 
at  first  seesied  inclined  to  result  the  social 
attitude  of  his  host,  and  his  frank  and  free 
ouriosily.  When  he,  however,  found  that 
Colonel  Swinger  was  even  better  satisfied  to 
give  an  account  of  hie  own  affairs,  his  fam- 
ily, pedigree,  and  his  present  residence,  he 
began  to  betray  some  interest.  The  colonel 
told  him  all  the  news,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  even  expatiated  on  his  ghostly  visitant, 
had  he  not  pradently  concluded  that  his 
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guest  might  decline  to  remain  in  a  haunted 
inn.  The  stranger  had  spoken  of  staying  a 
week ;  he  had  some  private  mining  speoola- 
tions  to  watch  at  Wynyard's  Gulioh,  —  the 
next  settlement,  but  he  did  not  oare  to  ap* 
pear  openly  at  the  *^  Gtilch  Hotel."  He  was 
a  man  of  thirty,  with  soft,  pleasing  features 
and  a  singular  litheness  of  movement,  which, 
combined  with  a  nut-brown,  gypsy  complex^ 
ion,  at  first  suggested  a  foieigner.  Bat  hi. 
dialect,  to  the  colonel's  ears,  was  distinctly 
that  of  New  England,  and  to  this  was  added 
a  puritanicid  and  sanctimonious  drawl.  ^  H« 
looked,"  said  the  colonel  in  after  years,  ^*  like 
a  blank  light  mulatter,  but  talked  like  a 
blank  Yankee  parson."  For  all  that,  he 
was  acceptable  to  his  host,  who  may  have 
felt  that  his  reminiscences  of  his  plantation 
on  the  James  River  were  palling  on  Buena 
Vista  ears,  and  was  glad  of  his  new  auditor. 
It  was  an  advertisement,  too,  of  the  hotels 
and  a  promise  of  its  future  fortunes*  ^  Gren* 
tlemen  having  propahty  interests  at  the 
Onloh,  sah,  prefer  to  stay  at  Boena  Yista 
with  another  man  of  pi^opahfy,  thaii  to  tvnift 
to  those  new-fangled  papalmsollared,,  ginger- 
hread  booths  for  tradeiDS  that  they  call  «ho- 
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tels'  there,"  he  had  remarked  to  some  ci 
^  the  boys/*  In  his  preoocapation  with  the 
new  guest,  he  also  became  a  £ttle  neglectful 
of  his  old  chum  and  dependent,  Larry  Haw* 
kins.  Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance 
that  filled  the  head  of  that  shiftless  loyal 
retainer  of  the  colonel  with  bitterness  and 
foreboding.  Polly  Swinger — the  scornfully 
indifferent,  the  contemptuously  inaccessible, 
the  coldly  capricious  and  petulant-was  in. 
clined  to  be  polite  to  the  stranger  1 

The  fact  was  that  Polly,  after  the  fashion 
of  her  sex,  took  it  into  her  pretty  head, 
against  all  consistency  and  logic,  suddenly 
to  make  an  exception  to  her  general  attitude 
towards  mankind  in  favor  of  one  individuaL 
The  reason^eking  masculine  reader  will 
rashly  conclude  that  this  individual  was  the 
cause  as  well  as  the  object ;  but  I  am  satis- 
fied that  every  fair  reader  of  these  pages  will 
instinctively  know  better.  Miss  Polly  had 
simply  selected  the  new  guest,  Mr.  Starbuok, 
to  show  others^  particularly  Larry  Hawkins, 
what  she  cotdd  do  if  she  were  indined  to  be 
civiL  '  For  two  days  she  ^  fixed  up  "  her  dis- 
tracting hair  at  him  so  that  its  silken  floss 
encircled  her  head  like  a  nimbus ;  she  tucked 
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iier  oval  chin  into  a  ^loitQ  fichu  instead  of  a 
buttonless  collar ;  she  appeared  at  dinner  in 
a  newly  starched  yellow  frb(&  1  She  talked 
to  him  with  *^  company  manners ;  "  said  she 
would  ^^  admire  to  go  to  San  Francisco,"  and 
asked  if  he  knew  her  old  friends  the  Fanquier 
girls  from  *^  Faginia."  The  colonel  was  some- 
what disturbed ;  he  was  glad  that  his  daugh- 
ter had  become  less  negligent  of  her  personal 
appearance ;  he  could  not  but  see,  with  the 
others,  how  it  enhanced  her  graces  ;  but  he 
was,  with  the  others,  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  her  reasons.  And  he  could  not  help 
observing  —  what  was  more  or  less  patent 
to  a^2  —  that  Starbuck  was  far  from  being 
equally  responsive  to  her  attentions,  and  at 
times  was  indifferent  and  almost  undviL 
Nobody  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  Polly's 
transformation  but  herself. 

But  eventually  she  was  obliged  to  assert 
herself.  The  third  evening  after  Starbuck's 
arrival  she  was  going  over  to  the  cabin  of 
Aunt  Chloe,  who  not  only  did  the  washing 
for  Buena  Vista,  but  assisted  Polly  in  dress- 
making. It  was  not  far,  and  the  night  was 
moonlit.  As  she  crossed  the  garden  she  saw 
Starbuck  moving  in  the  manzanita  bushes 
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beyond ;  a  miscliieYOiis  light  oame  into  het 
ejes ;  slie  had  not  expected  to  meet  him,  but 
she  had  seen  him  go  out,  and  there  were 
always  poasibilitiea.  Ta  her  surprise,  how- 
ever, he  merely  lifted  his  hat  as  she  passed, 
and  turned  abruptly  in  another  direction. 
This  was  more  than  the  little  heart-breaker 
of  Buena  Vista  was  accustomed  to  I 

«« Oh,  Mr.  Starbuck ! "  she  called,  in  her 
laziest  voice. 

He  turned  almost  impatiently. 

**  Since  you  're  so  civil  and  pressing,  1 
thought  I  'd  tell  you  I  was  just  runnin'  over 
to  Aunt  Chloe's,"  she  said  dryly. 

*^  I  should  think  it  was  hardly  the  proper 
thing  for  a  young  lady  to  do  at  this  time  of 
night,"  he  said  superciliously.  ^^  But  you 
know  best,  —  you  know  the  people  here." 

Polly's  cheeks  and  eyes  flamed.  *^  Yes,  I 
redom  I  do,"  she  said  crisply ;  ^^  it 's  onfy  a 
atfan^er  here  would  think  of  being  rude. 
Good-night,  Mr.  Stm*biidk !  " 

She  laipped  away  aft^  this  Parthiaa  shot, 
yet  feding,  eVte  in  her  triumph,  that  the 
conceited  fool  seemed  actually  relieved  at  her 
departure !  And  for  the  first  time  she  now 
thought  that  she  had  seen  something  in  his 
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faoe  ihat  she  did  not  like  I  But  her  laiy 
independence  reasserted  itself  soon,  and  half 
an  boor  later,  when  she  had  left  Annt 
CUoe's  cabin,  she  had  regained  her  self- 
esteem.  Yet,  to  avoid  meeting  him  again, 
she  took  a  longer  lonte  home,  across  the 
dried  ditch  and  over  the  blnff ,  scarred  by 
hydraulics,  and  so  fell,  presently,  upon  the 
old  garden  at  the  point  where  it  adjoined  the 
abandoned  diggings.  She  was  quite  sure  she 
had  escaped  a  meeting  with  Starbuck,  and 
was  gliding  along  under  the  shadow  of  the 
pear-trees,  when  she  suddenly  stopped.  An 
indescribable  terror  overcame  her  as  she 
stared  at  a  spot  in  the  garden,  perfectly  il- 
luminated by  the  moonlight  not  fifty  yards 
from  where  she  stood.  For  she  saw  on  its 
surface  a  human  head  —  a  man's  head  I  — 
seemingly  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  staring 
in  her  direction.  A  hysterical  laugh  sprang 
from  her  lips,  and  she  caught  at  the  branches 
above  her  or  she  would  have  fallen  I  Yet  in 
that  moment  the  head  had  vanished !  The 
moonlight  revealed  the  empty  garden,  —  the 
ground  she  had  gazed  at,  —  but  nothing 
morel 

She  had  never  been  superstitious.     As  a 
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•hild  sheliad  heaid  Ae  negioes  talk  of  ^^  the 
liaiits,'' — tbat  is,  '^tbe  haunts ''  or  qiirits, — 
bat  liad  believed  it  a  port  of  A^  igmwance, 
and  imi^rthj  a  wldte  <^ild, — the  dai^liter 
of  their  master  t  %e  had  lan^bed  with  Dick 
Ruggles  oTer  the  ilhdl^as  of  Lany,  and  had 
Rhared  her  father's  cont^nptaoas  disbdief 
of  the  wandering  visitant  b^g  anything  but 
a  living  man ;  yet  she  would  have  screamed 
for  assistance  now,  <mly  for  tibe  greater  fear 
of  making  her  weakness  known  to  Mr.  Star- 
buck,  and  beiifg  dependent  upon  him  for 
help.  And  with  it  came  the  sudden  convic- 
tion that  he  had  seen  this  awful  visi(»i,  too. 
This  would  account  f  (^  his  impatience  of  her 
presence  and  his  rudeness.  She  fdt  faint 
and  giddy.  Yet  after  the  first  sho<&  had 
passed,  her  old  independence  and  pride  came 
to  her  relief.  She  would  go  to  the  spot  and 
esounine  it.  If  it  were  some  trick  or  illusi(»^ 
she  would  show  her  superiority  and  have  &e 
laugh  on  Starbuck.  She  set  her  white  teeth, 
clenched  her  Httle  hands,  and  started  out 
into  the  moonlight.  But  alas  I  for  women's 
weakness.  The  next  moment  she  uttered  a 
scream  and  aknost  fell  into  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Starbuck,  who  had  stepped  out  of  the  shad* 
ows  beside  her. 
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^^  So  you  see  joa  have  been  frightened," 
he  said,  with  a  strange,  forced  laugh ;  ^  but 
I  warned  yon  about  going  out  alone  I  " 

Even  in  her  fright  she  ooold  not  help  see* 
ing  that  he,  too,  seemed  pale  and  agitated, 
at  which  she  recovered  her  tongue  and  her 
self-possession. 

**  Anybody  would  be  frightened  by  being 
dogged  about  under  the  trees,"  ahe  said 
pertly. 

^  But  you  eaDed  otrt  before  yott  saw  me^" 
he  said  bluntly,  *'  asif  something  had  fright- 
ened you.  That  was  why  I  came  towards 
you." 

She  knew  it  was  tiie  truth;  but  as  she 
would  not  confess  to  her  vision,  she  fiUaed 
outrageously. 

<^  Frightened,"  she  said,  with  pale  bat 
lofly  indignation.  **What  was  there  to 
frighten  me  ?  I  'm  not  a  baby,  to  think  I 
see  a  bogie  in  the  darki  "  This  was  said 
in  the  faint  1m^  that  he  had  seen  some* 
thing  too.  If  it  had  been  Larry  or  her 
father  who  had  met  her,  dB»  would  haifo 
confessed  ererything. 

^  You  had  better  go  in,"  he  said  cnrtly« 
^  I  will  see  you  safe  inside  the  house." 
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She  deinurred  at  this,  but  as  she  oould  not 
persist  in  her  first  bold  intention  of  examin- 
ing the  locality  of  the  vision  without  admit* 
ting  its  existence,  she  permitted  him  to  walk 
with  her  to  the  house,  and  then  at  once  fled 
to  her  own  room.  Larry  and  her  father 
noticed  their  entrance  together  and  their 
agitated  manner,  and  were  uneasy.  Yet 
the  colonel's  paternal  pride  and  Larry's  lov- 
er's respect  kept  the  two  men  from  commu- 
nicating their  thoughts  to  each  other. 

**  The  confounded  pup  has  been  tryin'  to 
be  ^miliar,  and  PoUy  's  set  him  down," 
thought  Larry,  with  glowing  satisfaction. 

*^  He 's  been  trying  some  of  his  sancti- 
monious Yankee  abolition  talk  on  Polly, 
and  she  shocked  him  I "  thought  the  colonel 
exultingly. 

But  poor  Polly  had  other  things  to  think 
of  in  the  silence  of  her  room.  Another  wo- 
man would  have  unburdened  herself  to  a 
confidante ;  but  Polly  was  too  loyal  to  her 
father  to  shatter  his  beliefs,  and  too  high- 
spirited  to  take  another  and  a  lesser  person 
into  her  confidence.  She  was  certain  that 
Aimt  Chloe  would  be  full  of  sympathetic 
belief  and  speculations,  but  she  would  not 
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trust  a  nigger  with  what  she  could  n't  tell 
her  own  father.  For  Polly  really  and  truly 
believed  that  she  had  seen  a  ghost,  no  doubt 
the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Sobriente,  accord- 
ing to  Larry's  story.  Why  he  should  ap- 
pear with  only  his  head  above  ground  puzzled 
her,  although  it  suggested  the  Catholic  idea 
of  purgatory,  and  he  was  a  CatiioKcl  Per- 
haps  he  would  have  risen  entirely  but  for 
that  stupid  Starbuck's  presence ;  perhaps  he 
had  a  message  for  her  alone.  The  idea 
pleased  Polly,  albeit  it  was  a  *^  fearful  joy  " 
and  attended  with  some  cold  shivering. 
Naturally,  as  a  gentleman,  he  would  ap- 
pear to  her  —  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man—  the  successor  to  his  house — rather 
than  to  a  Yankee  stranger.  What  was  she 
to  do?  For  once  her  calm  nerves  were 
strangely  thrilled;  she  could  not  think  of 
undressing  and  going  to  bed,  and  two  o'clock 
surprised  her,  still  meditating,  and  occa- 
sionally peeping  from  her  window  upon  the 
moonlit  but  vacant  garden.  If  she  saw  him 
again,  would  she  dare  to  go  down  alone? 
Suddenly  she  started  to  her  feet  with  a 
beating  heart  I  There  was  the  unmistaka- 
ble sound  of  a  stealthy  footstep  in  the  paa^ 
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sage, eomiiig  tovardft  hftr  looDu  WashlieT 
In  spite  of  her  hi^  lescdves  slie  £^  tbat  if 
die  door  opened  she  skoidd  scream  I  She 
held  her  breath — the  footsteps  eame  nearer 
—  were  before  her  door  —  vApasaedl 

Then  it  was  that  the  blood  mahed  back 
to  her  cheek  with  a  flash  of  indignation. 
Her  room  was  at  the  end  of  the  passage; 
there  was  nothing  bejfond  bat  a  priTate 
staircase,  long  disused,  ezeept  by  herself,  as 
a  short  cnt  throogh  the  old  patio  to  the  gar- 
den. No  one  elae  knew  of  it,  and  no  <Mie 
else  had  the  right  of  access  to  it  I  This  in- 
solent hnman  intmsion  —  as  she  was  safcia^ 
fied  it  was  now  —  oTercame  her  fear,  and 
she  glided  to  Ihe  door.  Opening  it  sofdy, 
she  could  hear  the  stealthy  footsteps  de- 
scending. She  darted  back,  threw  a  shawl 
over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  taking 
the  small  Derringer  pistol  which  it  had 
always  been  part  of  her  ostentatious  inde- 
pendanoe  to  place  at  her  bed-head,  she  as 
stealthily  followed  the  intruder.  But  the 
footBteps  had  died  away  before  she  reached 
the  patio^  and  she  saw  only  the  small  de- 
serted, grass-grown  courtyard,  half  hidden 
in   shadows,  in  whose   centre    stood   the 
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{atefidandloog  aealed-apwelll  A  shiidder 
came  over  her  at  again  bang  brought  into 
cx>ntact  Yriih  die  cause  of  her  frightful  yi- 
aion,  bat  as  her  eyes  became  aocnstomed  to 
the  darkness,  she  saw  something  more  real 
and  appalling  I  The  well  was  no  longer 
sealed!  Fragments  of  brides  and  boavds 
lay  azound  it  I  One  end  of  a  nqie,  oo3ed 
aroond  it  like  a  hnee  mbh-Ip^  dsseended  ila 
foul  deptibs ;  and  as  she  gaaed  with  staring 
eyes,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man 
em£rged8k>wly  from  it!  But  it  was  no^  tibe 
ghostly  aj^Morition  of  last  evening,  and  her 
terror  changed  to  scorn  and  indignation  as 
she  recognized  the  i&ice  of  Starboek  I 

Their  eyes  met ;  an  oath  broke  from  his 
lips.  He  made  a  moyement  to  spring  from 
the  weO,  but  as  the  giri  started  back,  the 
^tol  held  in  her  hand  was  discharged 
aimlessly  in  the  air,  and  tiie  report  echoed 
throughout  the  courtyard.  With  a  curse 
Starbuck  drew  back,  instantly  disappeared 
in  the  well,  and  Polly  fell  fainting  on  the 
steps.  When  she  came  to,  her  f  a&er  and 
Larry  were  at  her  side.  They  had  been 
alarmed  at  the  report,  and  had  rushed  quickly 
to  the  patiOi  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the 
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escape  of  StarbndL  and  his  aooomplice.  By 
the  tune  she  had  reeoveied  her  consciousness, 
they  had  learned  the  full  extent  of  that  ex- 
traordinary revelation  which  she  liad  so  in- 
nocently precipitated.  Sobriente's  well  had 
really  concealed  a  rich  gold  ledge,  —  actually 
toimeled  and  galleri«d  by  him  secretly  in 
the  past,  —  and  its  only  other  outlet  was  an 
opening  in  the  garden  hidden  by  a  stone 
which  turned  on  a  swiveL  Its  existence  had 
been  unknown  to  Sobriente's  successor,  but 
was  known  to  the  Kanaka  who  had  worked 
with  Sobriente,  who  fled  with  his  daughter 
after  the  murder,  but  who  no  doubt  was 
afraid  to  return  and  work  the  mine.  He 
had  imparted  the  secret  to  Starbuck,  another 
half-breed,  son  of  a  Yankee  missionary  and 
BAwaiian  wife,  who  had  evidently  conceived 
this  plan  of  seeking  Buena  Vista  with  an 
accomplice,  and  secretly  removing  such  gold 
as  was  still  accessible.  The  accomplice, 
afterwards  identified  by  Larry  as  the  wan- 
dering tramp,  failed  to  discover  the  secret 
entrance  Jrom  the  garden,  and  Starbuck  was 
consequently  obliged  to  attempt  it  from  the 
hotel — for  which  purpose  he  had  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  boardeiv — by  opening 
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the  disused  well  secretlj  at  night.  These 
facts  were  obtained  from  papers  found  in 
the  otherwise  valueless  trunks,  weighted 
with  stones  for  ballast,  which  Starbuck  had 
brought  to  the  hotel  to  take  away  his  stolen 
treasure  in,  but  which  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  in  his  hurried  flight.  The  attempt 
would  have  doubtless  succeeded  but  for 
Polly's  courageous  and  timely  interference  I 

And  now  that  they  had  told  her  all^  they 
only  wanted  to  know  what  had  first  excited 
her  suspicions,  and  driven  her  to  seek  the 
well  as  the  object  of  Starbuck's  machina- 
tions ?  They  had  noticed  her  manner  when 
she  entered  the  house  that  night,  and  Star^ 
buck's  evident  annoyance.  Had  she  taxed 
him  with  her  suspicions,  and  so  discovered 
a  due? 

It  was  a  terrible  temptation  to  Polly  to 
pose  as  a  more  perfect  heroine,  and  one  may 
not  blame  her  if  she  did  not  rise  entirely 
superior  to  it.  Her  previous  belief,  that  the 
head  of  the  accomplice  at  the  opening  of 
the  garden  was  that  of  a  ghost^  she  now  felt 
was  certainly  in  the  way,  as  was  also  her 
conduct  to  Starbuck,  whom  she  believed  to 
be  equally  frightened,  and  whom  she  never 
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onoe  suspected  I  So  she  said,  with  a  certain 
lofty  simpfieily,  that  there  were  some  things 
which  she  really  did  not  care  to  talk  about, 
and  Lany  and  her  father  left  her  that  night 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  rascal  Star- 
buck  had  tried  to  tempt  her  to  fly  with  him 
and  his  riches,  and  had  been  croshingly 
foiled.  Polly  never  denied  this,  and  once, 
in  later  days,  when  admiringly  taxed  with  it 
by  Larry,  she  admitted  with  dove-like  sim- 
plicity that  she  may  have  been  too  foolishly 
polite  to  her  father's  guest  for  the  sake  of 
her  Other's  hoteL 

However,  all  this  was  of  small  account  to 
the  thriUing  news  of  a  new  discovery  and 
working  of  the  ^^  old  gold  ledge ''  at  Buena 
Vista  !  As  the  three  kept  their  secret  from 
the  world,  the  discovery  was  accepted  in  the 
neighborhood  as  the  result  of  careful  exami- 
nation and  prospecting  on  the  part  of  Colo* 
nel  Swinger  and  his  partner  Larry  Hawkins. 
And  when  the  latter  gentleman  afterwards 
boldly  proposed  to  Polly  Swinger,  she  mis* 
chievously  declared  that  she  accepted  him 
only  that  the  secret  might  not  go  **  out  of 
the  f  amfly/* 
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It  was  at  best  merely  a  vockj  trail  wincU 
ing  along  a  shelf  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Santa  Croz  range,  yet  the  only  road  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  inland  valley.  The 
hoof-prints  of  a  whole  century  of  zigzagging 
mules  were  impressed  on  the  soil,  regularly 
soaked  by  winter  rains  and  dried  by  summer 
suns  duriag  that  period ;  the  occasional  ruts 
of  heavy,  rude,  wooden  wheels  —  long  ob- 
solete—were stiU  preserved  and  visible. 
Weather-worn  boulders  and  ledges,  lying  in 
the  unclouded  glare  of  an  August  sky,  radi- 
ated a  quivering  heat  that  was  intolerable, 
even  while  above  them  the  masts  of  gigantio 
pines  rocked  their  tops  in  the  cold  south- 
western trades  from  the  unseen  ocean  be< 
yond.  A  red,  burning  dust  lay  everywhere, 
as  if  the  heat  were  slowly  and  visibly  pre- 
cipitating itself. 

The  creaking  of  wheels  and  axles,  the 
muffled  plunge  of  hoofs,  and  the  cough  of 
a  horse  in  the  dust  thus  stirred  presently 
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broke  the  profound  woodland  silence.  Then 
a  dirty  white  canvaEKSOvered  emigrant  wagon 
slowly  arose  with  the  dust  along  the  ascent. 
It  was  travel-stained  and  worn,  and  with  its 
rawboned  horses  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
last  stage  of  its  journey  and  fitness.  The 
only  occupants,  a  man  and  a  girl,  appeared 
to  be  equally  jaded  and  exhausted,  with  the 
added  querulonsness  of  discontent  in  their 
sallow  and  badly  nourished  faces.  Their 
voices,  too,  were  not  unlike  the  creaking 
they  had  been  pitched  to  overcome,  and 
there  was  an  absence  of  reserve  and  con- 
sciousness in  their  speech,  which  told  pa- 
thetically of  an  equal  absence  of  society. 

*^  It 's  no  user  talkin'  I  I  tell  ye,  ye  hain't 
got  no  more  sense  than  a  coyote  1  I  'm  sick 
and  tired  of  it,  doggoned  if  I  ain't  I  Ye 
ain't  no  more  use  nor  a  hossfly,  —  and  jest 
ez  hinderin'  I  It  was  along  o'  you  that  we 
lost  the  stock  at  Laramie,  and  ef  ye  'd  bin 
at  all  decent  and  takin',  we  'd  hev  had  kem- 
pany  that  helped,  instead  of  laggin'  on  yere 
alone  I " 

**  What  did  ye  bring  me  for?"  retorted 
the  girl  shrilly.  **  I  might  hev  stayed  with 
Aunt  Marty.    I  was  n't  hankerin'  to  come." 
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*'  Bring  ye  for  ?  "  repeated  her  father  oon« 
temptuously;  "I  reckoned  ye  might  be  o* 
some  account  here,  whar  wimmin  folks  is 
skeerce,  in  the  way  o'  helping  —  and  mebbe 
getdn'  yer  married  to  some  likely  feller. 
Mighty  much  chance  o'  that,  with  yer  yal- 
ler  face  and  skin  and  bones." 

^^  Ye  can't  blame  me  for  takin'  arter  you, 
dad,"  she  said,  with  a  shrill  laugh,  but  no 
other  resentment  of  his  brutality. 

^*  Ye  want  somebody  to  take  arter  you — 
with  a  club,"  he  retorted  angrily.  ^^Ye 
hear  1     Wot 's  that  ye  're  doin'  now  ?  " 

She  had  risen  and  walked  to  the  tail  of 
the  wagon.  ^^Goin'  to  get  out  and  walk. 
I  'm  tired  o'  bein'  jawed  at." 

She  jumped  into  the  road.  The  act  was 
neither  indignant  nor  vengeful;  the  fre- 
quency of  such  scenes  had  blunted  their 
Uting.  She  was  probably  ^^ tired"  of  the 
quarrel,  and  ended  it  rudely.  Her  father, 
however,  let  fly  a  Partluan  arrow. 

**  Ye  need  n't  think  I  'm  goin'  to  wait  for 
ye,  ez  I  hev  I  Ye  've  got  to  keep  tetch  with 
the  team,  or  get  left.  And  a  good  riddance 
of  bad  rubbidge." 

In  reply  the  girl  dived  into  the  undarwood 
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beside  tibe  trail,  piokeda  wild  beny  or  two, 
stripped  a  wand  of  young  hazel  she  liad 
broken  ofE,  and  switching  it  at  her  side, 
ski|^)ed  akmg  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood 
and  ambled  after  the  wagon.  Seen  in  tiie 
foU^  mercilass  |^are  of  a  Calif omian  Aj^ 
she  justified  her  father's  description;  thin 
and  bony,  her  lank  fiame  outstrqiped  the 
body  of  her  ragged  calico  dress,  which  was 
only  kept  on  her  shoulders  by  straps, — poa* 
sibly  her  father's  oast-ofi  braces.  A  boy's 
soft  felt  hat  covered  her  head,  and  shadowed 
her  only  notable  feature,  a  pair  of  laige 
dark  eyes,  looking  laxger  for  tibe  hoUow 
temples  which  narrowed  the  frame  in  which 
they  were  set 

So  long  as  tibe  wagon  crawied  ap  the  as- 
cent the  girl  knew  she  eoald  easily  keep  xsf 
with  it,  or  even  diBtance  the  tired  ho]ase& 
She  made  one  or  two  incursions  into  tha 
wood,  retoming  Uke  an  animal  from  quest 
of  food,  with  something  in  her  moutik,  whiok 
she  was  tentatively  dbewiag,  and  once  only 
with  some  inedible  mandrono  berries,  plucked 
solely  for  timr  brilliant  ookniag.  It  was 
very  hot  and  singularly  dose;  the  higher 
eurrent  of  air  had  subsided,  and,  Inohing 
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Up,  a  nngular  hace  seeing  to  kave  taken  its 
place  between  tiie  treetope.  Suddenly  eke 
heard  a  strange,  nimUing  acmnd;  an  odd 
giddiness  overtook  her,  and  die  was  obliged 
to  dutch  at  a  sapling  to  support  herself; 
she  laughed  mcanily,  though  a  little  fright- 
ened, and  looked  Timely  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  road ;  bmt  the  wagon  had  at 
ready  disappeared.  A  strange  feeling  of 
nausea  then  overoame  her ;  die  spat  out  the 
leayes  she  had  been  chewing,  disgustedly. 
But  the  sensation  as  quickly  passed,  aad 
she  once  more  sought  the  trail  and  began 
slowly  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  wagoak 
The  ab  Uew  freshly,  the  treetc^  began 
again  to  rock  over  her  head,  and  the  inci- 
dent was  forgotten. 

Presently  she  paused;  she  must  haye 
missed  the  trail,  for  Ae  wagon  tracks  had 
ended  abruptly  before  a  huge  boulder  that 
lay  across  the  mountain  traiL  She  dipped 
into  the  woods  again ;  here  there  were  other 
wagon  tracks  that  oonfused  her.  It  was 
like  her  dogged,  stupid  father  to  miss  the 
trail ;  she  felt  a  gleam  of  malioioiis  satisfac- 
tion at  his  diseouj^tore.  Sooner  or  later,  ha 
would  hare  to  retrace  his  steps  and  Tirtnallf 
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oome  back  for  her  I  She  took  up  a  position 
where  two  rough  wheel  ruts  and  tracks  in- 
tersected each  other,  one  of  which  must  be 
the  missing  traiL  She  noticed,  too,  the 
broader  hoof-prints  of  cattle  without  the 
following  wheel  ruts,  and  instead  of  traces, 
the  long  smooth  trails  made  by  the  dragging 
^f  logs,  and  knew  by  these  tokens  that  she 
must  be  near  the  highway  or  some  wood- 
man's hut  or  ranch.  She  began  to  be 
thirsty,  and  was  glad,  presently,  when  her 
quick,  rustic  ear  caught  the  tinkling  of  water. 
Yet  it  was  not  so  easy  to  discover,  and  she 
was  getting  footsore  and  tired  again  before 
she  found  it,  some  distance  away,  in  a  gully 
coming  from  a  fissure  in  a  dislocated  piece 
of  outcrop.  It  was  beautifully  dear,  cold, 
and  sparkling,  with  a  slightly  sweetish  taste, 
yet  unlike  the  brackish  *^  alkali "  of  the 
plains.  It  refreshed  and  soothed  her  greatly, 
80  much  that,  reclining  against  a  tree,  but 
where  she  would  be  quite  visible  from  the 
trail,  her  eyes  dosed  dreamily,  and  presently 
she  dept. 

When  she  awoke,  the  shafts  of  sunlight 
were  striking  almost  level  into  her  eyes. 
She  must  have  dept  two  hours.    Her  &ther 
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had  not  returned ;  she  knew  the  passage  of 
the  wagon  would  have  awakened  her.  She 
began  to  feel  strange,  but  not  yet  alarmed ; 
it  was  only  the  unoertainty  that  made  her 
uneasy.  Had  her  father  really  gone  on  by 
some  other  trail  ?  Or  had  he  really  hurried 
on  and  left  her,  as  he  said  he  would  ?  The 
thought  brought  an  odd  excitement  to  her 
rather  than  any  fear.  A  sudden  sense  of 
freedom,  as  if  some  galling  chain  had 
dropped  from  her,  sent  a  singular  thrill 
through  her  frame.  Yet  she  felt  confused 
with  her  independence,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  it,  and  momentarily  dazzled  with 
the  possible  gift 

At  this  moment  she  heard  voices,  and 
the  figures  of  two  men  appeared  on  the 
traiL 

They  were  talking  earnestly,  and  walking 
as  if  familiar  with  the  spot,  yet  gazing 
around  them  as  if  at  «ome  noveliy  of  the 
aspect. 

^*  And  look  there,"  said  one ;  ^^  there  has 
been  some  serious  disturbance  of  that  out- 
crop," pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
spring ;  ^^  the  lower  part  has  distinctly  sub- 
sided."   He  spoke  with  a  certain  authority. 
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and  dominanoe  of  podtioii,  and  was  evi- 
dently the  saperior,  as  lie  was  the  eUer  o£ 
the  two,  although  both  weie  roughly  diessed. 

^*  Yes,  it  does  kinder  look  as  if  it  had 
lost  its  holt,  like  the  ledge  yonder." 

^  And  you  see  I  am  right ;  the  move- 
ment was  from  east  to  west,"  eontinaed  ilie 
elder  man. 

The  girl  oonld  not  ocmiprehend  what  they 
said,  and  even  thought  them  a  little  silly. 
But  she  advanced  towards  them;  at  which 
they  stopped  short,  staring  at  her.  With 
feminine  instinct  she  addressed  the  more 
important  one :  — 

^*  Ye  ain't  passed  no  wagon  nor  team  goin' 
on,  hev  ye  ?  " 

^  What  sort  of  wagon  ?  "  said  the  man. 

^^Em'grant  wagon,  two  yaller  hosses. 
Old  man  —  my  dad  —  drivin'."  She  added 
the  latter  kinship  as  a  protecting  influence 
against  strangers,  in  spite  of  her  previous 
independence. 

The  men  glanced  at  each  other. 

^^  How  long  ago  ?  " 

The  girl  suddenly  remembered  that  she 
had  slept  two  hours. 

*^  Sens  nooui"  she  said  hesitatingly. 
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<«  Since  the  eariihqiiake  ?  " 

**Wot'8that?" 

The  man  came  ^impatiently  towards  hi^. 
^  How  did  you  oome  here  ?  " 

**Got  outer  tiie  wagon  to  walk.  I 
feokim  dud  missed  the  trail,  and  hea  got 
off  somewhere  where  I  can't  find  him.'* 

^^  What  trail  wae  he  on»  —  where  was  lie 
going?" 

^  Sank  Hozay,^  I  reckon.  He  was  goin' 
up  the  grade — side  o'  the  hill;  he  must 
Hev  turned  off  where  there 's  a  big  rock 
hangin'  over." 

**  Did  you  see  him  turn  off  ?  " 

«  No." 

The  second  man,  who  was  in  hearing  die* 
tanee,  had  tamed  away,  and  was  ostenta- 
tiously examining  the  s^  and  the  treetops ; 
the  man  who  had  spoken  to  her  joined  hinit 
and  they  said  something  in  a  low  Toice. 
They  turned  again  and  came  slowly  towards 
her.  She,  from  some  obscure  sense  of  imi- 
tation, stared  at  the  treetops  and  the  sky 
as  the  second  man  had  done*  But  the  first 
man  now  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  her  shoul* 
der  and  said,  «*  Sit  down." 

1  Stmimi. 
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Then  they  told  her  there  had  been  an 
earthquake  so  strong  that  it  had  thrown 
down  a  part  of  the  hillside,  indnding 
the  wagon  traiL  That  a  wagon  team  and 
driver,  snch  as  she  had  deseribed,  had  been 
carried  down  with  it,  crushed  to  fragments, 
and  buried  under  a  hundred  feet  of  rock  in 
tiie  gnksh  below.  A  party  had  gone  down 
to  examine,  but  it  would  be  weeks  ])erhaps 
before  they  found  it,  and  she  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst*  She  looked  at  them 
vaguely  and  with  tearless  eyes. 

^^Then  ye  reckon  dad 's  dead?'' 

**  We  fear  it.'* 

^*Then  wot's  a-gbin'  to  become  o'  me?" 
she  said  simply. 

They  glanced  again  at  each  other.  **  Have 
you  no  friends  in  California?"  said  the 
elder  man. 

**  Nary  one." 

^*  What  was  your  &ther  going  to  do?  " 

^  Dnnno.     I  reckon  he  did  n't  either." 

^*You  may  stay  here  for  the  present," 
said  the  elder  man  meditatively.  *^  Can  you 
milk?" 

The  girl  nodded.  ^^  And  I  suppose  you 
know  something  about  looking  after  stock  ?  " 
he  continued. 
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The  girl  remembered  that  her  father 
Aought  she  didn't,  but  this  was  no  time  for 
criticism,  and  she  again  nodded. 

^^Come  with  me,"  said  the  older  man, 
rising.  ^^  I  suppose,"  he  added,  glancing  at 
her  ragged  frock,  ^^  everything  you  have  is 
in  the  wagon," 

She  nodded,  adding  with  the  same  cold 
naivete^  ^^  It  ain't  much  I " 

They  walked  on,  the  girl  following;  at 
times  straying  furtively  on  either  side,  as  if 
meditating  an  escape  in  the  woods,  —  which 
indeed  had  once  or  twice  been  vaguely  in 
her  thoughts,  —  but  chiefly  to  avoid  further 
questioning  and  not  to  hear  what  the  men 
said  to  each  other.  For  they  were  evidently 
speaking  of  her,  and  she  could  not  help  hear- 
ing the  younger  repeat  her  words,  ^  Wot 's 
argoin'  to  become  o'  me?"  with  considerable 
amusement,  and  the  addition :  ^^  She  'U  take 
care  of  herself,  you  bet !  I  call  that  remark 
o'  hers  the  richest  thing  out." 

^  And  I  call  the  state  of  things  that  pro- 
voked it — monstrous  I "  said  the  elder  man 
grindy.  **  Yon  don't  know  the  lives  of  these 
people." 

Presently  they  came  to  an  open  clearing 

I 

i 
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in  the  forest,  yet  so  incomplete  that  man; 
of  the  felled  trees,  partly  lopped  of  their 
boughs,  still  hiy  where  they  had  fallen, 
lliere  was  a  cabin  or  dwelling  of  rnipkned, 
unpainted  boards ;  fery  simple  in  structure, 
yet  made  in  a  workmanlike  fashion,  quite 
milike  the  usual  log  cabin  she  had  seen. 
This  made  her  think  that  the  dder  man  was 
a  ^^  towny,"  and  not  a  frcmtiersman  like  the 
other. 

As  they  approached  the  cabin  the  elder 
man  stopped,  and  turning  to  her,  said :  — 

"  Do  you  know  Indians  ?  " 

The  girl  started,  and  then  reooTering 
herseH  with  a  quick  laugh :  «'  G'lang !  -^ 
there  ain't  any  Injina  here  I  ** 

**  Not  the  kind  you  mean  ;  these  are  rery 
peaceful  There 's  a  squaw  hero  whom  you 
will**  —  he  stopped,  hesitated  as  he  looked 
critically  at  the  girl,  and  then  corrected  him- 
self — **  who  will  help  you.** 

He  pushed  open  the  cabin  door  and 
showed  an  interior,  equa^f  simple  but  well 
joined  and  fitted,  —  a  marvel  of  neatness 
and  finish  to  the  f  rmtier  girl^s  eye.  Hmk 
were  shelves  and  cupboards  and  other  con* 
venienoes,  yet  with  no  ostentatkm  of  re> 
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finement  to  frigliten  hflr  mstie  sensflbili- 
tiefik 

Then  be  poalied  opea  SDother  door  lead- 
ing into  a  shed  and  called  ^^Waya."  A 
stxHit,  andernzed  Indiaii  imiiiais  fitted  with 
a  coarse  cotton  gown,  but  cleaner  and  more 
pvesentaUe  than  the  girl^  ome  ivodt,  ap- 
peared in  the  doorwvjF*  ^^This  is  Waya, 
who  attends  to  the  eocddsig  and  oleaiing," 
be  said;  ^^and  bj  the  way,  what  is  year 
name?" 

^  Libby  Jones.'* 

He  took  a  small  memorandom  book  and 
a  ^^stub"  of  jiencil  from  his  pocket. 
^  Elizabeth  Jones,"  he  said,  writing  it  down. 
The  girl  interposed  a  long  red  hand. 

^No,"  she  interrupted  sharjdy,  ^*nol 
Elizabeth,  but  Libby,  «^  short  for  Lib'rty/* 

«  Liberty?" 

"Yes." 

'^Liberty  Jones,  then.  Well,  Waya^ 
this  is  Miss  Jones,  who  will  look  after  the 
cows  and  calTCS — and  the  dairy."  Then 
glancing  at  her  torn  dress,  he  added : 
"You'll  find  some  okaa  tilings  in  there 
until  I  can  send  up  something  from  San 
JO0&     Waya  will  show  you." 
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Without  farther  speech  he  tamed  away 
with  the  other  man.  When  they  were  some 
distance  from  the  oabin,  the  yonnger  re- 
marked:— 

«*More  like  a  Jboy  than  a  girl,  ain^ 
she?" 

(« So  mnch  the  better  for  hoc  work,"  re* 
tamed  the  elder  grimly* 

^^I  reekoni  I  liras  only  thinkin'  she 
didn't  han'some  much  either  as  a  boy  or 
girl,  di,  doctor?  "  he  pursued. 

^  Well  I  as  that  won't  make  much  dif- 
ference to  the  cows,  calves,  or  the  dairy,  it 
needn't  trouble  tM,"  returned  the  doctor 
dryly.  But  here  a  sudden  outburst  of 
laughter  from  the  cabin  made  them  both 
tarn  in  that  direction.  They  were  in  time 
to  see  Liberty  Jones  dancing  out  of  the 
cabin  door  in  a  large  cotton  pinafore,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  the  squaw,  who  was 
following  her  with  half -laughing,  half- 
frightened  expostulations.  The  two  men 
stopped  and  gazed  at  the  spectacle. 

«( Do  n't  seem  to  be  takin'  the  old  man's 
death  very  pow'&dly,"  said  the  younger, 
with  a  laugh. 

*^  Quite  as  much  as  he  deserved,  I  dace« 
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say,"  said  the  doctor  cnrtly.  **If  the 
accident  had  happened  to  her^  he  would 
have  whined  and  whimpered  to  us  for  the 
sake  of  getting  something,  but  have  been  as 
much  relieved,  you  may  be  certain.  She '« 
too  young  and  tcpo  natural  to  be  a  hypocrite 
yet." 

Suddenly  the  laughter  ceased  and  Liberty 
Jones's  voice  arose,  shrill  but  masterful: 
««Thar,  that'll  do!  Quit  now!  You  jest 
get  back  to  your  scrubbin'  —  d'ye  hear? 
I  'm  boss  o'  this  shanty,  you  bet ! " 

The  doctor  turned  with  a  grim  smile  to 
his  companion.  ^^ That's  the  only  thing 
that  bothered  me,  and  I  've  been  waiting  for. 
She 's  settled  it.     She  'U  do.     Come." 

They  turned  away  briskly  through  the 
wood.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  walk 
they  found  the  team  that  had  brought  them 
there  in  waiting,  and  drove  towards  San 
Jos^.  It  was  nearly  ten  miles  before  they 
passed  another  habitation  or  trace  of  clearing. 
And  by  this  time  night  had  faUen  upon  the 
cabin  they  had  left,  and  upon  the  newly  made 
orphan  and  her  Indian  companion,  alone 
and  contented  in  that  trackess  solitude. 
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Liberty  Jobub  had  been  a  year  at  tfaB 
cabin.  In  lliat  time  she  had  leazned  fliat 
her  employer's  name  was  Doctor  Bnyadael, 
that  he  had  a  hicrative  practice  in  San  Jose, 
but  had  also  ^  taken  iqp ''  aleagoe  or  tvo  of 
wild  £orest  land  in  ihe  Santa  Cim  nmgei 
whidi  he  preserved  and  held  after  a  &shion 
of  his  own,  which  gaye  him  ihe  iq^talion 
of  being  a  ^ crank"  among  ihe  very  few 
ne^hbors  his  vast  possessions  permitted^ 
and  the  equafly  few  friends  hk  nngalar 
tastes  allowed  him.  It  was  believed  that  a 
man  owning  such  an  ^lormous  qnantity  of 
timber  land,  who  dboold  refuse  to  set  up  a 
sawmill  and  absolutely  forbid  the  f dling  of 
trees ;  who  should  decline  to  connect  it  wiUi 
the  highway  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  dose  it 
against  improvement  and  speculation,  had 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  insanity; 
but  when  to  this  was  added  the  rumor  that 
he  himself  was  not  only  devoid  of  the 
human  instinct  of  hunting  the  wild  ani- 
mals with  which  his  domain  abounded, 
but  that  he  held  it  so  sacred  to  their 
use  as  to  forbid  the  firing  of  a  gun  within 
his  limits,  and  that  these  restrictions  were 
further  preserved  and  ^^ policed"   by  the 
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Boattered  remoauts  of  a  band  of  aborigixies, 
. —  known  as  *^  cogger  Injins,*' —  it  was  se* 
riously  hinted  that  his  eccentricity  had 
acquired  a  political  and  moral  significance^ 
and  demanded  legislative  interference.  But 
the  dootor  was  a  rich  man,  a  necessity  to 
his  patients,  a  good  marksman,  and^  it  was 
rumored,  did  not  indude  his  fellow  men 
amoiur  tbs  friijwmijy  he  had  a  distaste  for 
killing. 

Of  all  this,  however.  Liberty  knew  little 
and  cared  less.  The  solitude  appealed  to 
her  sense  of  freedom  ;  she  did  not  ^^  hanker  ** 
after  a  society  she  had  never  known.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  when  the  doctor 
communicated  to  her  briefly,  by  letter,  the 
oonvincing  proofs  of  the  death  of  her  father 
and  his  entombment  beneath  the  sunken 
oliff,  she  accepted  the  fact  without  comment 
or  apparent  emotion.  Two  months  later, 
when  her  only  surviving  relative,  » Aunt 
Marty,''  of  Missouri,  acknowledged  the 
news  —  communicated  by  Doctor  Buysdael 
—  with  Scriptural  quotations  and  the  cheer- 
ful hope  that  it  '^  would  be  a  lesson  to  her  " 
and  she  would  ^^  profit  in  her  new  place,'* 
idie  left  her  aunt's  letter  unanswered* 
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She  looked  after  the  cows  and  calYeamth 
an  interest  that  was  almost  possessory,  pa- 
tronized and  played  with  the  squaw,  —  yet 
made  her  feel  her  inferiority,  —  and  moved 
among  the  peaceful  aborigines  with  the  dom- 
ination of  a  white  woman  and  a  superior. 
She  tolerated  the  half-monthly  visits  of 
**Jim  Hoskins,"  the  young  companion  of 
the  doctor,  who  she  learned  was  the  doctor's 
factor  and  overseer  of  the  property,  who 
lived  seven  miles  away  on  an  agricultural 
clearing,  and  whose  control  of  her  actions 
was  evidently  limited  by  the  doctor,  —  for 
the  doctor's  sake  alone.  Nor  was  Mr.  Hob* 
kins  inclined  to  exceed  those  limits.  He 
looked  upon  her  as  something  abnormal,  — 
a  *'  crank  "  as  remarkable  in  her  way  as  her 
patron  was  in  his,  neuter  of  sex  and  vague 
of  race,  and  he  simply  restricted  his  super- 
vision to  the  bringing  and  taking  of  mes- 
sages. She  remained  sole  queen  of  the 
domain.  A  rare  straggler  from  the  main 
road,  penetrating  this  seclusion,  might  have 
scarcely  distinguished  her  from  Waya,  in 
her  coarse  cotton  gown  and  slouched  hat, 
except  for  the  free  stride  which  contrasted 
with  her  companion's  waddle.     Once,  in  f  ol- 
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lowing  an  estrayed  calf,  she  had  croesed  the 
highway  and  been  saluted  by  a  passing  team- 
ster in  the  digger  dialect ;  yet  the  mistake 
left  no  sting  in  her  memory.  And,  like  the 
digger,  she  shrank  from  that  civilization 
which  had  only  proved  a  hard  taskmaster. 

The  sole  touch  of  human  interest  she  had 
in  her  surroundings  was  in  the  rare  visits 
of  the  doctor  and  his  brief  but  sincere  com- 
mendation  of  her  rude  and  rustic  work.  It 
is  possible  that  the  strange,  middle-aged, 
gray-haired,  intellectual  man,  whose  very 
language  was  at  times  mysterious  and  tuiin** 
telligible  to  her,  and  whose  suggestion  of 
power  awed  her,  might  have  touched  some 
untried  filial  chord  in  her  being.  Although 
she  felt  that,  save  for  absolute  freedom,  she 
was  little  more  to  him  than  she  had  been  to 
her  father,  yet  he  had  never  told  her  she 
had  **  no  sense,"  that  she  was  ^^  a  hindrance,*' 
and  he  had  even  praised  her  performance 
of  her  duties.  Eagerly  as  she  looked  for 
his  coming,  in  his  actual  presence  she  felt  a 
singular  uneasiness  of  which  she  was  not 
entirely  ashamed,  and  if  she  was  relieved  at 
his  departure,  it  none  the  less  left  her  to  a 
delightful  memory  of  him,  a  warm  sense  of 
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his  approval,  and  a  fierce  ambition  to  be 
worthy  (rf  it,  for  which  she  would  have  sac* 
rificed  herself  or  the  other  miserable  retain- 
ers about  her,  as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
had  driiTNi  Waya  and  the  other  squaws  far 
along  tile  sparse  taUeland  pasture  in  search 
of  missing  stock ;  she  herself  had  lain  out 
all  night  on  tiie  rocks  beside  an  ailing 
heifer.  Yet,  while  satisfied  to  earn  his 
praise  for  the  performance  of  her  duty,  for 
some  feminine  reason  she  thought  more  f re« 
quently  of  a  casual  remark  he  had  made 
on  his  last  visit :  ^*  You  are  stronger  and 
more  healthy  in  this  air,"  he  had  said,  look- 
ing critically  into  her  face.  "  We  have  got 
tlmt  abominable  alkali  out  of  your  system, 
and  wholesome  food  will  do  the  rest.'*  She 
was  not  sure  she  had  quite  understood  him, 
bat  she  remembered  that  she  had  fdit  her 
face  grow  hot  when  he  spoke, — perhaps  be- 
cause she  had  not  understood  him. 

His  next  visit  was  a  day  or  two  ddayed, 
and  in  her  anxiety  she  had  ventured  as  far 
as  the  highway  to  earnestly  watch  for  his 
eoming.  From  her  hi«ling-idaoe  in  the  tm- 
derwood  she  could  see  the  team  and  Jim 
Hoskins  already  waiting  for  him.   Presently 
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tshe  saw  I^  drive  up  to  the  trail  m  a  carry- 
all mOi  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
He  aMghted,  bade  "^GtxMl-by  "  to  tibe  party, 
and  the  team  tnmed  to  retrace  its  ootmse^ 
Bat  in  that  single  moment  she  had  1)een 
struck  and  bewildered  by  what  seemed  to 
her  the  dazzlingly  beautiful  apparel  of  the 
women,  and  Iheir  prettiness.  She  felt  a  sud- 
den consciousness  of  her  own  coaarse,  shape- 
less calico  gown,  her  straggling  hair,  and  her 
felt  hat,  and  a  revulsion  of  feeling  seized  her. 
She  crept  like  a  wounded  animal  out  of  the 
underwood,  and  then  ran  swiftly  and  almost 
fiercely  back  towards  the  cabin.  She  ran 
so  fost  that  for  a  time  she  almost  kept  pace 
with  the  doctor  and  Hoskins  in  the  wagon 
on  the  distant  trail.  Then  she  dived  into 
the  underwood  again,  and  making  a  short 
cut  through  the  forest,  came  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
cabin, — footsore  and  exhausted,  in  spite  of 
the  strai^  excitement  that  had  driven  her 
back.  Here  she  thought  she  heard  voices  — 
his  voice  among  the  rest  —  calling  her,  but 
the  same  singular  revulsion  of  feeling  hur- 
ried her  vaguely  on  again,  even  while  she 
experienced  a  foolish  savage  deEght  in  not 
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answering  the  sununons.  In  this  errado 
wandering  she  came  upon  the  spring  she  had 
found  on  her  first  entrance  in  the  forest  a 
year  ago,  and  drank  feverishly  a  second  time 
at  its  trickling  source.  She  could  see  that 
since  her  first  visit  it  had  worn  a  great 
hollow  below  the  tree  roots  and  now  formed 
a  shining,  placid  pooL  As  she  stooped  to 
look  at  it,  she  suddenly  observed  that  it  re- 
flected her  whole  figure  as  in  a  cruel  mirror, 
—  her  slouched  hat  and  loosened  hair,  her 
coarse  and  shapeless  gown,  her  hollow  cheeks 
and  dry  yellow  skin,  —  in  all  their  hope- 
less, uncompromising  details.  She  uttered  a 
quick,  angiy ,  half -reproachful  cry,  and  turned 
again  to  fly.  But  she  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore she  came  upon  the  hurrying  figures  and 
anxious  faces  of  the  doctor  and  Hoskins. 
She  stopped,  trembling  and  irresolute. 

*'  Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  frank 
relief.  *^  Here  you  are !  I  was  getting  wor^ 
ried  about  you.  Waya  said  you  had  been 
gone  since  morning ! "  He  stopped  and 
looked  at  her  attentively.  ^^  Is  anything  the 
matter  ?  " 

His  evident  concern  sent  a  warm  glow  over 
her  chilly  frame,  and  yet  the  strange  sensa- 
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tiaou,  remain^  ^  No  -^  no  I "  she  stam- 
niered. 

Doctor  Buysdaol  torned  to  Hoakiiuu  **Go 
baek  aad  teU  Waja  I're  found  her." 

Libby  felt  that  the  doctor  only  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  h»  companion^  and  became 
awed  again. 

*^  Has  anybody  been  bothering  yon  ?  " 

"  No." 

^  Have  the  diggera  frightened  yon? " 

^ No "-"-^ with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

**  Have  you  and  Waya  quarreled  ?  " 

*^  Nary  "  — with  a  faint,  tremulous  smile. 

He  still  stared  at  her;  and  then  dropped 
his  blue  eyes  musingly.  ^^  Are  yon  lonely 
here  ?   Would  you  rather  go  to  San  Jos^  ?  " 

like  a  flash  the  figures  of  the  two  smartly 
dressed  w<Mnen  started  up  before  her  again, 
with  every  detail  of  their  fresh  and  wholes 
some  finery  as  cruelly  distinct  as  had  been 
her  own  shapeless  ugliness  in  the  minor  of 
the  spring.  *^NoI  JVb/"  she  broke  out 
vehemently  and  passionately.     *^  Never! " 

He  smiled  gently.  *^Look  here  I  I'll 
send  you  up  some  books.  You  read — don't 
you  ?  "  She  nodded  quickly.  ^  Some  mag»« 
sines  and  papers.     Odd  I  never  thought  of 
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it  before,"  he  added  half  musingly.  "  Come 
along  to  the  cabin.  And,"  he  stopped  again 
and  said  decisively,  ^^the  next  time  you 
want  anything,  don't  wait  for  me  to  come, 
but  write." 

A  few  days  after  he  left  she  received  a 
package  of  books,  —  an  odd  collection  of 
novels,  magazines,  and  illustrated  journals 
of  the  period.  She  received  them  eagerly 
as  an  evidence  of  his  concern  for  her,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  her  youthful  nature 
found  little  satisfaction  in  the  gratification 
of  fancy.  Many  of  the  people  she  read  of 
were  strange  to  her ;  many  of  the  incidents 
related  seemed  to  her  mere  lies ;  some  tales 
which  treated  of  people  in  her  own  sphere 
she  found  profoundly  uninteresting.  In  one 
of  the  cheaper  magazines  she  chanced  upon 
a  fashion  plate ;  she  glanced  eagerly  through 
all  the  others  for  a  like  revelation  until  she 
got  a  dozen  together,  when  she  promptly 
relegated  the  remaining  literature  to  a  cor- 
ner and  oblivion.  The  text  accompanjring 
the  plates  was  in  a  jargon  not  always  clear, 
but  her  instinct  supplied  the  rest.  She  dis- 
patched by  Hoskins  a  note  to  Doctor  Buys- 
dael :  ^^  Please  send  me  some  brite  kalikers 
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and  things  for  sewing.  You  told  me  to 
ask.''  A  few  days  later  brought  the  re- 
sponse in  a  good-sized  paroeL 

Yet  this  did  not  keep  her  from  her  care 
of  the  stock  nor  her  rambles  in  the  forest ; 
she  was  quick  to  utilize  her  rediscovery  of 
the  spring  for  watering  the  cattle;  it  was 
not  so  far  afield  as  the  half -dried  creek  in 
the  ciuion,  and  was  a  quiet  sylvan  spot. 
She  ate  her  frugal  midday  meal  there  and 
drank  of  its  waters,  and,  secure  in  her  se- 
clusion, bathed  there  and  made  her  rude 
toilet  when  the  cows  were  driven  home. 
But  she  did  not  again  look  into  its  mirrored 
surface  when  it  was  tranquil  I 

And  so  a  month  passed.  But  when  Doc- 
tor Buysdael  was  again  due  at  the  cabin,  a 
letter  was  brought  by  Hoskins,  with  the 
news  that  he  was  called  away  on  professional 
business  down  the  coast,  and  could  not  come 
until  two  weeks  later.  In  the  disappoint- 
ment that  overcame  her,  she  did  not  at  first 
notice  that  Hoskins  was  gazing  at  her  with 
a  singular  expression,  which  was  really  one 
of  undisguised  admiration.  Never  having 
seen  tiiis  before  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  who 
looked  at  her,  she  referred  it  to  some  vague 
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^  lajrking  *'  or  jocularity,  for  wldch  she  mm 
in  no  mood. 

^  Say,  Libby  I  you  're  gettiu'  to  be  a  right 
8iiiart*lookin' gal.  Seems  to  agree  with  ye  up 
here,"  said  Hoskins  with  an  awkward  laugk 
M  Darned  ef  ye  ain't  lookin'  awful  purty  I " 

*^  6'long  I "  said  Liberty  Jones,  more  thm 
ever  eonvinoed  of  his  badinage. 

^^Faet,"  said  Hoskins  energetieaUy. 
^  Why,  Doc  would  tdl  ye  so,  too.  See  ef 
hedonti" 

At  this  Liberty  Jones  felt  her  fiaee  grow 
hot*  *^You  jess  getl"  she  said,,  tuming* 
away  in  as  mueh  embarrassment  as  angw» 
Yet  he  hovered  near  her  with  awkward  at» 
tentions  that  pleased  while  it  still  angered 
her.  He  offered  to  go  with  her  to  look  up 
the  cows;  she  flatly  declined,  yet  with  a 
strange  satisfaction  in  his  evident  embar* 
rassment.  This  may  have  lent  some  anima- 
tion to  her  &ce,  for  he  drew  a  long  breath 
and  said :  — 

^^  Don't  go  pertendin'  ye  don't  know  yer 
purty.  Say,  let  me  and  you  walk  a  bit  and 
have  a  talk  together."  But  Libby  had  an* 
other  idea  in  her  mind  and  curtly  dismiHsed 
him.     Then  she  ran  swiftly  to  the  spving^ 
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fer  the  words  ^^The  Doo  wQl  tdl  ye  so,  too 
were  ringing  in  her  ears.  The  dootor  who 
oame  with  the  two  beautifoDy  dressed  wo- 
men! he — would  tell  her  she  was  pretty  I 
She  had  not  dared  to  look  at  hersdLE  in  that 
crystal  ndrror  since  that  dreadful  day  two 
months  ago.     She  would  now. 

It  was  a  pretty  place  in  the  cool  shade  of 
the  giant  trees,  and  the  hoof-marks  of  cattle 
drinking  from  the  run  beneath  the  pool  had 
not  disturbed  ^be  margin  of  that  tranquil 
sylvan  basin.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
tromulous  and  uncertain,  and  then  going  up 
to  the  shining  minor,  dropped  on  her  knees 
b^ore  it  with  her  thin  red  hands  cLasped 
on  her  lap.  Unconsciously  she  had  taken 
the  attitude  of  prayer;  perhaps  there  was 
something  like  it  in  her  mind. 

And  then  the  light  glanced  full  on  the 
figure  that  she  saw  there  I 

It  fell  on  a  full  oval  face  and  throat  guile- 
less of  fleck  or  stain,  smooth  as  a  child's  and 
glowing  with  health ;  on  large  dark  eyes,  no 
longer  sunk  in  their  orbits,  but  filled  with 
an  eager,  happy  light ;  on  bared  arms  now 
shapely  in  contour  and  cushioned  with  firm 
flesh ;  on  a  dazzling  smile,  the  like  of  which 
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had  never  been  on  the  face  of  Liberly  Jooda 
befoiel 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  yet  lingered  as 
if  loaih  to  part  from  this  delightful  vision. 
Then  a  fear  overcame  her  that  it  was  some 
trick  of  the  water,  and  she  sped  swiftly  back 
to  the  house  to  consult  the  little  mirror 
which  hung  in  her  sleeping-room,  but  which 
she  had  never  glanced  at  since  the  momen* 
tons  day  of  the  spring.  She  took  it  shyly 
into  the  sunshine,  and  found  that  it  corrob- 
orated the  reflection  of  the  spring.  That 
night  she  worked  until  late  at  the  calico  Doc- 
tor Buysdael  had  sent  her,  and  went  to  bed 
happy.  The  next  day  brought  her  Hoskins 
again  with  a  feeble  excuse  of  inquiring  if 
she  had  a  letter  for  the  doctor,  and  she  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  was  reinforced  by 
a  stranger  from  Hoskins's  faim,  who  was 
equally  awkward  and  vaguely  admiring. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  two  men  produced 
a  singular  phase  in  her  impressions  and  ex- 
perience. She  was  no  longer  iudignant  at 
Hoskins,  but  she  found  relief  in  accepting 
the  compliments  of  the  stranger  in  prefer- 
ence, and  felt  a  delight  in  Hoskins's  discom- 
fiture.     Waya,  promoted  to  the  burlesque 
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of  a  chaperone,  grinned  with  infinite  delight 
and  understanding. 

When  at  last  the  day  came  for  the  doc- 
tor's arrival,  he  was  duly  met  by  Hoskins, 
and  as  duly  informed  by  that  impressible 
subordinate  of  the  great  change  in  Liberty's 
appearance.  But  the  doctor  was  far  from 
being  equally  impressed  with  his  factor's 
story,  and  indeed  showed  much  more  inter- 
est in  the  appearance  of  the  stock  which 
they  met  along  the  road.  Once  the  doctor 
got  out  of  the  wagon  to  inspect  a  cow,  and 
particularly  the  coat  of  a  rough  draught 
horse  that  had  been  turned  out  and  put 
under  Liberty's  care.  *^  His  skin  is  like  vel- 
vet," said  the  doctor.  ^'  The  girl  evidently 
understands  stock,  and  knows  how  to  keep 
them  in  condition." 

'^  I  reckon  she 's  beginning  to  understand 
herself,  too,"  said  Hoskins.  ^^  Oolly  I  wait 
till  ye  see  Aer." 

The  doctor  did  see  her,  but  with  what 
feelings  he  did  not  as  frankly  express.  She 
was  not  at  the  cabin  when  they  arrived,  but 
presently  appeared  from  the  direction  of  the 
Ug  ^h.^  for  ««»..  of  h»  .™.  A. 
had  evidently  made  her  toilet.   Doctor  Kuys- 
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dael  was  astounded;  Hoskms's  praise  was 
not  exaggerated;  and  there  was  an  added 
charm  that  Hoskins  was  not  prepared  for. 
She  had  put  on  a  gown  of  her  own  making, 
— the  secret  toil  of  many  a  long  night,  — 
amateurishly  fashioned  from  some  cheap 
yellow  calico  the  doctor  had  sent  her,  yet  fit- 
ting her  wonderfully,  and  diowing  every 
curve  of  her  graceful  figure.  Unaccented 
by  a  corset,  —  an  article  she  had  never 
known,  —  even  the  lines  of  the  stiff,  unyield- 
ing calico  had  a  fashion  tiiat  was  nympk* 
like  and  suited  her  unfettered  limbs.  Docftor 
Ruysdael  was  profoundly  moved.  Though 
a  philos(^her,  he  was  practical.  He  found 
himself  suddenly  confronted  not  only  by  a 
beautiful  girl,  but  a  problem  I  It  was  im«- 
possible  to  keep  the  existence  of  this  wood- 
land  nymph  from  the  knowledge  of  his  dis- 
tant neighbors;  it  was  equally  impossible 
for  him  to  assume  the  responsibiliiy  of  keep- 
ing a  goddess  like  this  in  her  present  posi- 
tion. He  had  noticed  her  previous  improve- 
ment, but  had  never  dreamed  that  pure  and 
wholesome  living  could  in  two  months  woik 
such  a  miracle.  And  he  was  to  a  certain 
degree  responsiUe ;  he  had  created  her,  —  a 
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benotifiil  Enmlmistoia,  wliose  lustcoWf  ap» 
pealiiig  ejes  woie  even  now  meiuu»iig  Ua 
security  and  position. 

Perhaps  ahe  sanr  trouUe  and  peiplexitjr  in 
the  taee  where  she  had  expected  admiration 
and  pleasure,  for  a  slight  ohill  went  ovw  her 
as  he  qniiMy  praised  the  iqppearaaoe  of  the 
stoek  and  qpoke  of  her  own  improvement. 
But  when  Aey  were  alone,  he  tamed  to  her 
ahrapily* 

^  Yon  said  you  had  no  wish  to  go  to  San 
Jose?*' 

«^No/'  Yet  die  was  oonsoioQS  that  her 
greatest  objection  had  been  removed,  and 
she  colored  faintly. 

^  Listen  to  me,*'  he  said  dxyly.  *^  You 
deserve  a  better  position  than  this, — a  bet- 
ter hone  and  sarroundings  than  you  have 
here*  You  are  older,  too,  — a  woman  almost, 
'—  and  yon  most  look  ahead." 

A  look  of  mingled  fright,  reproach,  and 
appeal  came  into  her  eloquent  face.  ^  Yer 
wantin*  to  send  me  away  ?  "  she  stammered. 

^  No/'  he  said  frankly.  «'It  is  you  who 
are  growing  Bmwj*  This  is  no  longer  tiie 
place  for  you." 

^  But  I  want  to  stay.  I  don't  wanter  go. 
I  am  —  I  was  happy  here." 
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*'  But  I  'm  thinking  of  giving  up  this 
place.  It  takes  up  too  muoh  of  my  time. 
You  must  be  provided  "  — 

^^  Tou  are  going  away?"  she  said  pas- 
sionately* 

"Yes." 

"  Take  me  with  you.    I  '11  go  anywhere  I 

—  to  San  Jos^  —  wherever  you  go.  Don't 
turn  me  off  as  dad  did,  for  I  'U  foller  you  as 
I  never  followed  dad.  I  'U  go  with  you  — 
orl'U  die!" 

There  was  neither  fear  nor  shame  in  her 
words ;  it  was  the  outspoken  instinct  of  the 
animal  he  had  been  rearing;  he  was  con- 
vinced and  appalled  by  it. 

"  I  am  returning  to  San  Jos^  at  once," 
he  said  gravely.  "  You  shall  go  with  me  — 
Jbr  the  present/    Gret  yourself  ready  1" 

He  took  her  to  San  Jos^,  and  temporarily 
to  the  house  of  a  patient,  —  a  widow  lady, 

—  while  he  tried,  alone,  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  that  now  confronted  him.  But  that 
problem  became  more  complicated  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  by  Liberty  Jones 
falling  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill.  The 
symptoms  were  so  grave  that  the  doctor,  in 
his  anxiety,  called  in  a  brother  physician  in 
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consultation.  When  the  examination  was 
over,  the  two  men  withdrew  and  stared  at 
each  other. 

^  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
symptoms  all  point  to  slow  arsenical  poison- 
ing," said  the  consulting  doctor. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Ruysdael  quicklj,  "  yet  it  is 
utterly  inexplicable,  both  as  to  motive  and 
opportunity." 

«^  Humph ! "  said  the  other  grimly,  ^*  young 
ladies  take  arsenic  in  minute  doses  to  im« 
prove  the  complexion  and  promote  tissue, 
forgetting  that  the  effects  are  cumulative 
when  they  stop  suddenly.  Your  young 
friend  has  *  sworn  off '  too  quickly." 

<<  But  it  is  impossible,"  said  Doctor  Buys* 
dael  impatiently.  ^^  She  is  a  mere  child — 
a  country  girl — ignorant  of  such  habits." 

^^  Humph  I  the  peasants  in  the  l^rrol  try 
it  on  themiMves  after  noticing  the  effect  on 
the  coats  of  cattle." 

Doctor  Ruysdael  started.  A  recollection 
of  the  sleek  draught  horse  flashed  upon  him. 
He  rose  and  hastily  reentered  the  patient's 
room.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned.  ^^  Do 
you  think  I  could  remove  her  at  once  to  the 
mountains  ?  "  he  said  gravely. 
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